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CHAPTER I 


RETREAT 


ie target towns across the world the first few times had been the 
worst because of the curiosity of the citizens to see the bombing. 
It was so in Rangoon. Women in the market-places left their stalls 
of dried fish and betel-nut to watch more intently the dog-fights in the 
sky. Mothers, puffing at their huge cheroots, stood in doorways, with 
their children clustered about them. Worshippers ran from the 
pagodas, and coolies lined the Strand Road, peering up. There were 
2,000 casualties from the fragmentation bombs. 

The Japanese bombers and their escorts returned two days later, 
December 25th, 1941, in about the same strength of a hundred 
aircraft. This time no one wanted to miss the sights, and so there 
were 5,000 casualties. Rangoon, 4,000 miles from Japan, had 
considered itself one of the safest places on earth, yet the bombers 
came to it less than three weeks after Pearl Harbour. 

In Western countries people had been slowly educated to the 
probability of bombing, but here the bombs fell without warning on 
the simple and largely illiterate Burmese, Indians and Chinese who 
comprised the half-million population of the port. They were really 
not very interested in the war, or in the Japanese, until one of the 
most astonishing advances in military history brought the bombs to 
them. Then they fled in horror. 

Trains and lorries running north to Mandalay resembled moving 
twigs on which bees had swarmed. Five thousand mourners and 
homeless moved out to dwell in the open by the lakeside. Tens of 
thousands of others, uncomprehending, left their homes in sad 
procession for the hills and forests. Those who could went by bullock- 
cart or sampan, anything that could carry. More raiders came 
and the death-roll mounted; a stream of refugees flowed to the 
north, swelling as it went with more of the starving, the homeless 
and the afraid until it became one of the most awful mass 
migrations of the war. It is not known how many started in the south 
nor what proportion of them died on the way of cholera, malaria, 
the jungle and hunger. About 400,000 reached India at the end 
of a march of nearly 1,000 miles, but for a long while after they had 
stopped walking the survivors continued to die of the effects of their 
ghastly journey. 

Other uncounted hosts of refugees set out to climb the high moun- 
tains into China in the far north-east, taking with them tales of the 
Rangoon skies that became legends on distant hills. The truth 
itself was strange enough—defending aircraft taking off from the 
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Rangoon Seids tn puch choos of dose tat ms ma cod se wma 
Rie wey antad, And them a few micows meer Se ees woud 
tonne, wes, is own fetcem erclog wy at Sev seed Fee a bod 
(age tevez te boro. Troe Ect and Acecicess broke 
iit the cage, end sesoeticne ome Weod ang socetomess aoocer came 
burting doen Vuevaavry the Barnes, who were peaseccs mosth, 
and bazaa merchastes and lebouren, aed wiy ter of all people 
shenid be a target for bombers. What was toere im Rengoon—with 
o trac of it commpesed, like arry up-oounrry town, of nate hovels— 
that prompted such prodigivus efiorts from the shrewd Japanese to 
reach it alinest as soon as the war had begun? And, perhaps the most 
surprising Of all, what were the American fighters doing there, 
standing at readiness with the R.A.F. to defend this remote point of 
the British Comunorwealth and Empire? 

To folluw the story of the unparalleled air war that was fought over 
the Burma jungle it is necessary that we understand right at the 
beginning of this narrative the enemy’s motives in storming Rangoon, 
an assault which at the time not only astonished the terrified inhabi- 
tants but puzzled the world. 

The chief reason for the massacres of Rangoon and for the subsequent 
sacrifice of more than 100,000 lives in its taking and retaking was 
the fact that the town stood at the end of a road which led to 
Chungking, the Chinese capital, 1,600 miles away. Rangoon in effect 
was the only port left in Asia through which the Allies could supply 
the fighting Chinese. By bombing and then taking Rangoon, the 
Japanese thought to plug that last pipe to China and so dispatch 
the vast republic. 

Rangoon was not only the start of the supply line to China; it 
was also the only entrance to most of Burma itself. That country, 
from the military aspect, worked like a ratchet, for in all history there 
had been only one way along which an army had moved or, it seemed, 
could move over its sharply serrated terrain—upwards and to the 
north, travelling always with the power and the supplies that came 
from Rangoon. A wall of mountains isolated north Burma from the 
world, so that no army had ever been able to take Rangoon from that 
direction. ‘ 

A view of a flat map of Burma is a mockery of the truth. As the 
airmen and soldiers were soon to learn, the charts of 1941 were 
inaccurate because so much of the land was unsurveyed, but yet more 
beguiling was the fact that maps showed Burma as part of the south- 
east Asian land mass. In fact Burma was cut off from the wealth and 
supplies of India far more effectively than if she had been an island. 
Nothing more than an odd wild tack, braved once by Lord Curzon, 
who was carried across in a litter, traversed the gaunt sevenfold 
range of mountains. There was no road from India into Burma; 
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it had been so for centuries and it seemed that it would be so for 
ever. 

The enemy plan to take Rangoon had multiple attractions for the 
Japanese High Command: the suffocation of China, the acquisition 
of a base for the dream-invasion of India, the oil and rice of the 
Irrawaddy plains. To all these prizes tempting the aggressor there 
was added the irresistible enticement of the ratchet, giving rigid 
protection to his already vast conquests of Siam and French Indo- 
China. For these reasons the bombs began to fall in that December 
of 1941 and the refugees threaded their way towards the jungle. - 

It is possible that if the enemy had given more time to studying 
air power, and less to employing it with maximum brutality, he might 
have foreseen that here was the one new factor in warfare capable of 
bringing the Allies back to Rangoon from the north. The story of 
success in Burma is the story of how air power reversed the ratchet, 
achieving for Lord Mountbatten what his advisers had told him was 
‘* militarily impossible”. But before that fulfilment there were 
intervening years of adversity, retreat and suffering, and in this role, 
too, Allied airmen played their part with valour. 

Those first grim months of disaster at the outposts probably required 
more from the individual man than the eventual achievement of 
triumph. As in the Battle of Britain and at Dunkirk, there were so 
few ready for the task. Allied defences of those glittering prizes sought 
by the Japanese in Burma were pathetically small—even ridiculously 
small if it is not remembered that virtually until that moment British 
arms were alone and stretched to the limit in fighting the Nazis and 
Fascists on behalf of the world. 

The defence of Burma at the end of 1941 was almost trifling against 
the Japanese avalanche. On the ground 25,000 combat troops, most 
of them local recruits only partly trained; in the air forces, 16 Royal 
Air Force Buffalo fighters and the same number of pilots of the 
American Volunteer Group, armed with P.40s. These had been 
on their way to fight from Chinese soil when Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek decided that the interests of China could best be defended 
at the port of Rangoon, and one pursuit squadron was detached for 
this purpose. 

With such forces it was necessary to defend a country the size of 
Germany. On the east, 500 miles of open frontier marched with 
enemy territory, lacking even the communications by which the two 
weak infantry divisions could have been moved to the points of attack. 
On the south lay vital Rangoon and the almost undefended Irrawaddy 
delta; on the west, 500 miles of open coast. 

In these circumstances the British air commander decided to attack. 

Air Vice-Marshal D. F. Stevenson, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., the man 
who had been given command of the air forces in Burma, was 
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offensively minded. In England he had commanded 2 Group, the 
slow Blenheim bombers which in daylight had penetrated the balloon 
barrage of Bremen, sunk German convoys and reached out to Cologne. 
In Rangoon, against odds even more overwhelming than England had 
faced in the Battle of Britain, he set out to achieve air superiority. 

‘Even when, a few weeks later, Hurricane Squadrons and Blenheims 
flew into the battle, his antagonists in Burma were far more numerous 
and better armed than the Allies. The enemy aircraft lacked the 
armour-plate of the defenders but they were more manceuvrable. 
The chief Allied deficiency, and one that came to be of governing 
importance in the first Burma campaign, was, however, the fatally 
weak warning system. 

Only one radar unit, to warn the defence of approaching enemy 
aircraft, could be spared for all Burma. Worn and already almost 
obsolete, it was sited to the east of Rangoon, where it supplemented a 
chain of visual observers using telephones. The Observer Corps had 
been organised by a Rangoon civilian who placed a Burmese watcher 
wherever there was a telephone, a railway line or a country business. 
It is to the Corps’ credit that only on one occasion did radar provide 
information before it. 

On the Rangoon airfields similarly there had been no time to 
modernize communications and, during the first heavy raids, fighters 
were often sent up at the orders of messengers racing from the Orderly 
Room on their bicycles. When these last-minute warnings came 
pilots took off, sometimes without being able to see ahead because the 
dust of preceding aircraft hung in the air like a solid bank, and then 
they climbed away from the enemy lest the Japanese fighters, already 
on the horizon, should swoop down on them. Having gained the 
necessary height, they returned for combat. 

The Japanese came in succeeding waves, twenty-seven to a forma- 
tion and several formations at a time. On approaching Rangoon the 
enemy fighters broke up and circled their bombers like a protective 
fence. A thousand feet higher, more circling fighters formed other 
strands of the fence which the Allies had to pierce. On most occasions 
when they had gained their proper altitude the ancient Buffaloes and 
P.40s succeeded in tearing a way through the fence, firing at anything 
Japanese in their sights, but never lifting from their dive. Japanese 
fighters would follow them down and then turn to let another group 
take up the chase. Near the ground the defenders of Rangoon would 
pull up, gain height and dive again into the enemy formations. These 
were not orthodox tactics, but when the Japanese seemed to have 
every monopoly in the air except that of valour they were necessary, 
and they paid. In their first two attacks at the close of 1941 the 
Japanese by these methods lost more than thirty first-line bombers 
and fighters. 
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In the forlorn weeks that followed that preliminary attack in 
December, Stevenson took stock and prepared his plan. A few 
Hurricanes—not new or of the latest mark, but still Hurricanes— 
came into the line for the defence of the docks, the air bases and the 
convoys of reinforcements which were daily expected to arrive in the 
port. While the Army was making its fighting retreat across the rivers 
and falling back on Rangoon, it became more and more important 
to secure that base against the grim danger of unrestricted day 
bombing. Knowing that the enemy force was gathering power for 
its next onslaught, Stevenson, in his own phrase, decided to ‘‘ lean 
forward ” with a portion of his fighters and, when the Blenheims 
came, with them too. They were sent to scour the very bases from 
which the next Japanese air attack was expected. 

It was a bold plan that might have been as disastrous as thrusting 
a naked arm into a hornets’ nest, but it succeeded. The cost to 
ourselves in losses due to enemy action was slight, but in effort it was 
tremendous. The American P.40s were unable to continue this 
poker-game offensive because there were no spare parts to maintain 
them, and the British Buffalo Squadron was reduced to three service- 
able aircraft, with engines too worn to risk again over jungle. Yet 
the gains too were great ; some fifty enemy bombers and fighters had 
been destroyed on the ground at their own bases. 

The same stout-hearted courage inspired bombing policy. With so 
little to fight with it was necessary to risk everything to survive. It 
was already becoming apparent that the Army was unlikely to hold 
Burma, and it was therefore the more vital that our small land forces 
should have freedom from air attack in their own base and freedom, 
if need be, to retreat to the defence of India. So Stevenson dispatched 
his few bombers ruthlessly, largely to divert Japanese fighter regiments 
to the defence of their own military bases. 

During the first week of January, aircraft and crews of a Blenheim 
squadron arrived in the Rangoon zone. On the very night that the 
crews—dead-tired from their journey across the world—reported 
their presence they were dispatched to bomb the great Japanese-held 
centre of Bangkok. Ten of them, low-flying over this strange country, 
sighted the Gulf of Siam, turned to drop their loads on the Bangkok 
docks and returned to base. Only then was the squadron withdrawn 
for inspection after its long desert flight. But the Japanese were 
bluffed into the belief that a British light bomber force was already 
at work and that day and night fighter protection was now needed for 
distant targets. 

As soon as we had bombers, no matter how few, they were sent 
out to search the country for road and river transport, hangars or 
dumps. Possibly the damage was not immense, but the noise was 
purposely terrific. The idea was given currency of a far more 
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impressive air force than in truth we possessed. When the enemy 
attacked Moulmein in Lower Burma we had only six bombers with 
which to harass him. But they worked up to, and sometimes beyond, 
the limit of endurance, aggressively attacking, at very low level, 
rivercraft on the lower Salween and targets which the Army requested 
over the civilian telephone system. A solitary Wapiti searched the 
neighbouring seas for submarines. 

At this time the Japanese sought again to create over Rangoon the 
terror and the air control which they had attempted at Christmas. 
They succeeded with the terror, sending new waves of refugees to the 
jungle, but they failed once more to establish the authority to work 
their will in daylight. In six days 218 of their fighters and bombers 
tried to overwhelm our miniature air force. About fifty were 
destroyed and again the attacks were brought to rest. 

Desultory enemy night bombing was resumed, at first with such 
indifference to our fighter defences that the Japanese flew above 
Rangoon with navigation lights showing and exhaust flames exposed. 
The few Allied pilots; whose strength was already taxed by the 
demands of dawn-to-dusk readiness for day defence, were now required 
in turn for the night watch too. Men and machines were near the 
end of their vigour, but the night attacks were met and countered. 
There were few reserves for weary pilots or ground men—already 
R.A.F. airmen were assigned to the American Squadron for 
maintenance—and fewer spares for aircraft rapidly becoming unflyable. 
But neither spares for the R.A.F. nor guns and tanks for our ground 
forces could enter Rangoon harbour without that essential condition 
of local air supremacy which Stevenson was seeking to maintain at 
so great a toll. Without air supremacy we could neither hold 
Rangoon nor leave it, neither develop it nor have time to demolish 
it before the enemy came. 

Pilots were almost sleeping from weariness as they flew; and then 
a reconnaissance aircraft over the Sittang area to the east sighted an 
enemy column of 300 vehicles approaching the river. The total 
fighter effort of the Rangoon defence and the entire small force of 
Blenheims were switched to the moving target, so that the power of 
the Japanese thrust was diminished; but the attack could not be 
stilled. Two days later the Sittang battle was fought and the Sittang 
disaster endured, while British aircraft had the melancholy view of 
Empire soldiers drowning in the broad river. 

Almost simultaneously the Japanese made their third and final 
attempt to gain authority in the air above Rangoon. There could no 
longer be doubt that the port, indefensible once the Sittang was lost, 
would fall to the Japanese. Accordingly it became all the more 
necessary that enemy bombers should not interfere with the security 
of convoys now hauling in the final reinforcements. 
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The ‘‘E” signal, giving warning to prepare for evacuation, had 
been hoisted in Rangoon, and sappers were already at work organizing 
the demolition of oil and other useful plants. Side by side with this 
destruction development continued, for the ships had still to be 
brought in. These were fateful days for Rangoon, and fateful for 
all the forces defending it. One vigorous Japanese bombardment 
could have meant annihilation of British arms and virtually an open 
march to Delhi. In the rear, military reserves safeguarded Assam and 
Bengal, but they were hardly more imposing than the air arm, which 
consisted now of eight old Mohawks and an Audax squadron for the 
defence of all India. In the air, nothing but this and Stevenson’s force 
intervened between the Japanese and India, and indeed, for a perilous 
moment, nothing between the Japanese and the Middle East. 

With outlying warning posts rolled up by the advancing Japanese, 
Allied fighter pilots received shorter and shorter notice of enemy 
attacks in their final murderous offensive on the city. Nevertheless 
when, on F ebruary 24th and 25th, 166 bombers and fighters came over 
Rangoon river, they lost a fifth of their force, mostly to the guns of 
the American Volunteer Group. 

It was not a ratio of loss which any air force could endure and 
continue to fight. Although the enemy at the end was so close that 
our warning system consisted of no more than a ‘Jim Crow” 
Hurricane flying aloft to keep watch, the Japanese had suffered such 
a mauling that they did not again try to enter the Rangoon air zone 
until the city fell and the air bases were in their hands. 

In retrospect it may seem but slight relief in the dark sequence of 
disasters that the British were at least able to retreat from Rangoon 
unhindered by withering air attack ; in fact it was one of the first 
essentials of General Alexander’s remarkable withdrawal. 

Japanese ground tactics ignored the frontal assault, relying mainly 
on penetration of a weak flank and then cutting across the rear. So 
when low-flying Hurricanes first observed the enemy piercing the 
jungle to the north-east of Rangoon, saw that he was in strength near 
Pegu and that light tanks were with him, there could be no further 
doubt of the end of Rangoon. It meant that of the only two escape 
routes to the north one was already compromised, and it could not 
be many days before the Japanese were also astride the second. 

During this last phase Stevenson left only dummies and broken 
aircraft at the main Rangoon airfield of Mingaladon, where it was 
feared that a surprise attack slipping past the slender warning system 
might catch and destroy the small fighter force on the ground. Dirt, 

r ‘‘kutcha”’, fields had been cut into the hard paddy along the 
proposed line of retreat to Mandalay and India, and the Hurricanes 
were now at Zigon, the first of these strips, where they stood by to 
cover the escape from Rangoon. 
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Zigon was an uneven strip, built by inexperienced coolie labour, 
and it was apt to break the back of any fighter landing on it. But 
there was no alternative and the risk was accepted. One in five 
landings resulted in a smash of some kind, but the take-offs and the 
landings continued. Our minute force—now reinforced to twenty 
Hurricanes, a few Buffaloes and four American P.40s based farther 
north—had by valiant work cleared the Rangoon skies of far superior 
numbers of enemy aircraft, and it meant to keep them clear until the 
Army evacuated. Bamboo skids were fixed to each Hurricane that 
broke its tail wheel on landing. There were no spare wheels. 

Almost at the end pilots saw the unloading at the Rangoon docks 
of an armoured brigade and of 150 tanks, and then, as the final escape 
route was about to be cut, the code word ‘‘ Cesar ”’ was broadcast. 
Sappers began the destruction of Rangoon and its neighbouring oil 
works on March 7th. The newly arrived tanks went north with the 
forty-mile-long column and the fighters circled above, flying at points 
through the heavy haze sent up by burning oil and the smouldering 
town. There was no interference from enemy bombers. The last ship 
left the port safely and the last demolition parties either sailed out 
into the bay or joined the column marching north. Air supremacy 
over Rangoon had been maintained to the last. 

If the Japanese had known it, now was almost—but not quite— 
the worst moment of our weakness in the air. After the final battle 
over Rangoon the total Allied fighter strength stood on one day at 
six flyable aircraft facing a Japanese effort of about 250. Hurricanes 
would return shot up in battle or requiring normal repairs, needing 
new parts which could have been fitted during a night, but now there 
were no spare parts to fit. Even the prevailing system of ‘‘ using a 
Christmas-tree ” or ‘‘ cannibalization”, by which defective aircraft 
were taken apart for the refitting of others, had its limits. A few 
more aircraft flew into Burma from other theatres, or were spared 
because Singapore, now lost, needed no reinforcements, but normal 
attrition and overwork accounted for many of these. 

The air force dwindled. As Alexander’s army withdrew from the 
area of the oil wells and up through the dry zone of Burma to Mandalay, 
it had to move mostly without benefit of air support. Frequently 
the Japanese, then the world’s best trained jungle fighters, pierced the 
British flank and erected roadblocks on the line of retreat, but each 
time, by use of the tanks which had arrived immediately before the 
fall of Rangoon, the barriers were shattered and the lines of retreat 
reopened. 

The weary, broken columns offered a bomber’s dream-target. Yet 
for a while the gallantry of the Rangoon air defence continued to 
keep down Japanese attacks. The enemy had lost in all more than 
a hundred bombers and fighters, and he was unaware of the wretched 
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plight to which this effort had reduced our own fighters. How long — 
his ignorance could continue remained uncertain. Each day pilots 
reported that our retreat-columns were a little nearer Mandalay, 
which it was then thought would give them respite, and each day 
they wondered when the Japanese Air Force would begin the 
annihilation. 

On March aist occurred the blackest disaster that the R.A.F. 
suffered in Burma. With the exception of a few Hurricanes at Akyab, 
virtually every Allied aircraft in the theatre was based at Magwe on 
the Irrawaddy, the only convenient airfield from which this stage of 
the retreat could be covered. On the previous day air reconnaissance 
revealed an extraordinary concentration of Japanese aircraft on our 
old base at Mingaladon, near Rangoon. About fifty were present, 
bringing the total of enemy fighters and bombers now poised for 
attack up to about four hundred. Acting on sound principle the 
commander of the small R.A.F. Wing at Magwe accordingly decided 
to attack. Blenheims with Hurricane escort took off for Rangoon. 

The Blenheims were intercepted by Japanese Navy ‘‘O”? fighters 
and had to battle their way to Rangoon, where they bombed the 
enemy aircraft. Of the eighteen fighters which attacked them they 
shot down two, suffering no casualties. Meanwhile our Hurricanes 
flew low and swept the airfield with fire, destroying sixteen on the 
ground and nine in air combat. 

So satisfactory was this action that the commander of the Wing 
decided to repeat the attack in the afternoon. Air crews were in the 
briefing-hut when report was received of a single unidentified aircraft 
approaching Magwe. Two Hurricanes were sent up but made no 
interception, for the only radar unit in Burma, brought up from 
Rangoon, was sited now near Magwe with its arc of observation facing 
south-east, so missing the first wave of Japanese bombers which came 
in from the north-east. As soon, however, as the formation’s approach 
was known every available fighter took off, but they numbered, after 
the morning’s sortie, no more than four Hurricanes and six P.40s. 
The Japanese counter-attack on Magwe was effected by 230 aircraft 
flying in waves of varying intensity, and it lasted for twenty-five hours. 
When the last flights came Magwe had been overwhelmed, and when 
the attack was ended only one Hurricane could still fly and fire its 
guns. Pilots were ordered now to take to Akyab, on the west coast, 
any remaining aircraft which, though rendered operationally useless, 
could still climb over the Arakan Yomas. 

Next day the Japanese came to Akyab and found there the final 
remnants of our forces. Those fighters which during the night had 
been made operational took off, and in various actions destroyed four 
of the attacking enemy. But the cost was crippling. The minute, 
valiant Allied air force had been obliterated. 
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Rangoon fields in such clouds of dust that no man could see even a 
little way ahead. And then a few minutes later the enemy would 
come, with his own fighters circling so that they seemed like a bird- 
cage revolving about the bombers. The British and Americans broke 
into the cage, and sometimes one kind and sometimes another came 
burning down. Inevitably the Burmese, who were peasants mostly, 
and bazaar merchants and labourers, asked why they of all people 
should be a target for bombers. What was there in Rangoon—with 
so much of it composed, like any up-country town, of native hovels— 
that prompted such prodigious efforts from the shrewd Japanese to 
reach it almost as soon as the war had begun? And, perhaps the most 
surprising of all, what were the American fighters doing there, 
standing at readiness with the R.A.F. to defend this remote point of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire? 

To follow the story of the unparalleled air war that was fought over 
the Burma jungle it is necessary that we understand right at the 
beginning of this narrative the enemy’s motives in storming Rangoon, 
an assault which at the time not only astonished the terrified inhabi- 
tants but puzzled the world. 

The chief reason for the massacres of Rangoon and for the subsequent 
sacrifice of more than 100,000 lives in its taking and retaking was 
the fact that the town stood at the end of a road which led to 
Chungking, the Chinese capital, 1,600 miles away. Rangoon in effect 
was the only port left in Asia through which the Allies could supply 
the fighting Chinese. By bombing and then taking Rangoon, the 
Japanese thought to plug that last pipe to China and so dispatch 
the vast republic. 

Rangoon was not only the start of the supply line to China; it 
was also the only entrance to most of Burma itself. That country, 
from the military aspect, worked like a ratchet, for in all history there 
had been only one way along which an army had moved or, it seemed, 
could move over its sharply serrated terrain—upwards and to the 
north, travelling always with the power and the supplies that came 
from Rangoon. A wall of mountains isolated north Burma from the 
world, so that no army had ever been able to take Rangoon from that 
direction. : 

A view of a flat map of Burma is a mockery of the truth. As the 
airmen and soldiers were soon to learn, the charts of 1941 were 
inaccurate because so much of the land was unsurveyed, but yet more 
beguiling was the fact that maps showed Burma as part of the south- 
east Asian land mass. In fact Burma was cut off from the wealth and 
supplies of India far more effectively than if she had been an island. 
Nothing more than an odd wild track, braved once by Lord Curzon, 
who was carried across in a litter, traversed the gaunt sevenfold 
range of mountains. There was no road from India into Burma; 
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it had been so for centuries and it seemed that it would be so for 
ever. 

The enemy plan to take Rangoon had multiple attractions for the 
Japanese High Command: the suffocation of China, the acquisition 
of a base for the dream-invasion of India, the oil and rice of the 
Irrawaddy plains. To all these prizes tempting the aggressor there 
was added the irresistible enticement of the ratchet, giving rigid 
protection to his already vast conquests of Siam and French Indo- 
China. For these reasons the bombs began to fall in that December 
of 1941 and the refugees threaded their way towards the jungle. - 

It is possible that if the enemy had given more time to studying 
air power, and less to employing it with maximum brutality, he might 
have foreseen that here was the one new factor in warfare capable of 
bringing the Allies back to Rangoon from the north. The story of 
success in Burma is the story of how air power reversed the ratchet, 
achieving for Lord Mountbatten what his advisers had told him was 
‘* militarily impossible”. But before that fulfilment there were 
intervening years of adversity, retreat and suffering, and in this role, 
too, Allied airmen played their part with valour. 

Those first grim months of disaster at the outposts probably required 
more from the individual man than the eventual achievement of 
triumph. As in the Battle of Britain and at Dunkirk, there were so 
few ready for the task. Allied defences of those glittering prizes sought 
by the Japanese in Burma were pathetically small—even ridiculously 
small if it is not remembered that virtually until that moment British 
arms were alone and stretched to the limit in fighting the Nazis and 
Fascists on behalf of the world. 

The defence of Burma at the end of 1941 was almost trifling against 
the Japanese avalanche. On the ground 25,000 combat troops, most 
of them local recruits only partly trained; in the air forces, 16 Royal 
Air Force Buffalo fighters and the same number of pilots of the 
American Volunteer Group, armed with P.4os. These had been 
on their way to fight from Chinese soil when Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek decided that the interests of China could best be defended 
at the port of Rangoon, and one pursuit squadron was detached for 
this purpose. 

With such forces it was necessary to defend a country the size of 
Germany. On the east, 500 miles of open frontier marched with 
enemy territory, lacking even the communications by which the two 
weak infantry divisions could have been moved to the points of attack. 
On the south lay vital Rangoon and the almost undefended Irrawaddy 
delta; on the west, 500 miles of open coast. 

In these circumstances the British air commander decided to attack. 

Air Vice-Marshal D. F. Stevenson, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., the man 
who had been given command of the air forces in Burma, was 
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offensively minded. In England he had commanded 2 Group, the 
slow Blenheim bombers which in daylight had penetrated the balloon 
barrage of Bremen, sunk German convoys and reached out to Cologne. 
In Rangoon, against odds even more overwhelming than England had 
faced in the Battle of Britain, he set out to achieve air superiority. 

‘Even when, a few weeks later, Hurricane Squadrons and Blenheims 
flew into the battle, his antagonists in Burma were far more numerous 
and better armed than the Allies. The enemy aircraft lacked the 
armour-plate of the defenders but they were more manceuvrable. 
The chief Allied deficiency, and one that came to be of governing 
importance in the first Burma campaign, was, however, the fatally 
weak warning system. 

Only one radar unit, to warn the defence of approaching enemy 
aircraft, could be spared for all Burma. Worn and already almost 
obsolete, it was sited to the east of Rangoon, where it supplemented a 
chain of visual observers using telephones. The Observer Corps had 
been organised by a Rangoon civilian who placed a Burmese watcher 
wherever there was a telephone, a railway line or a country business. 
It is to the Corps’ credit that only on one occasion did radar provide 
information before it. 

On the Rangoon airfields similarly there had been no time to 
modernize communications and, during the first heavy raids, fighters 
were often sent up at the orders of messengers racing from the Orderly 
Room on their bicycles. When these last-minute warnings came 
pilots took off, sometimes without being able to see ahead because the 
dust of preceding aircraft hung in the air like a solid bank, and then 
they climbed away from the enemy lest the Japanese fighters, already 
on the horizon, should swoop down on them. Having gained the 
necessary height, they returned for combat. 

The Japanese came in succeeding waves, twenty-seven to a forma- 
tion and several formations at a time. On approaching Rangoon the 
enemy fighters broke up and circled their bombers like a protective 
fence. A thousand feet higher, more circling fighters formed other 
strands of the fence which the Allies had to pierce. On most occasions 
when they had gained their proper altitude the ancient Buffaloes and 
P.40s succeeded in tearing a way through the fence, firing at anything 
Japanese in their sights, but never lifting from their dive. Japanese 
fighters would follow them down and then turn to let another group 
take up the chase. Near the ground the defenders of Rangoon would 
pull up, gain height and dive again into the enemy formations. These 
were not orthodox tactics, but when the Japanese seemed to have 
every monopoly in the air except that of valour they were necessary, 
and they paid. In their first two attacks at the close of 1941 the 
Japanese by these methods lost more than thirty first-line bombers 
and fighters. 
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In the forlorn weeks that followed that preliminary attack in 
December, Stevenson took stock and prepared his plan. A few 
Hurricanes—not new or of the latest mark, but still Hurricanes— 
came into the line for the defence of the docks, the air bases and the 
convoys of reinforcements which were daily expected to arrive in the 
port. While the Army was making its fighting retreat across the rivers 
_and falling back on Rangoon, it became more and more important 
to secure that base against the grim danger of unrestricted day 
bombing. Knowing that the enemy force was gathering power for 
its next onslaught, Stevenson, in his own phrase, decided to ‘‘ lean 
forward ” with a portion of his fighters and, when the Blenheims 
came, with them too. They were sent to scour the very bases from 
which the next Japanese air attack was expected. 

It was a bold plan that might have been as disastrous as thrusting 
a naked arm into a hornets’ nest, but it succeeded. The cost to 
ourselves in losses due to enemy action was slight, but in effort it was 
tremendous. The American P.40os were unable to continue this 
poker-game offensive because there were no spare parts to maintain 
them, and the British Buffalo Squadron was reduced to three service- 
able aircraft, with engines too worn to risk again over jungle. Yet 
the gains too were great ; some fifty enemy bombers and fighters had 
been destroyed on the ground at their own bases. 

The same stout-hearted courage inspired bombing policy. With so 
little to fight with it was necessary to risk everything to survive. It 
was already becoming apparent that the Army was unlikely to hold 
Burma, and it was therefore the more vital that our small land forces 
should have freedom from air attack in their own base and freedom, 
if need be, to retreat to the defence of India. So Stevenson dispatched 
his few bombers ruthlessly, largely to divert Japanese fighter regiments 
to the defence of their own military bases. 

During the first week of January, aircraft and crews of a Blenheim 
squadron arrived in the Rangoon zone. On the very night that the 
crews—dead-tired from their journey across the world—reported 
their presence they were dispatched to bomb the great Japanese-held 
centre of Bangkok. Ten of them, low-flying over this strange country, 
sighted the Gulf of Siam, turned to drop their loads on the Bangkok 
docks and returned to base. Only then was the squadron withdrawn 
for inspection after its long desert flight. But the Japanese were 
bluffed into the belief that a British light bomber force was already 
at work and that day and night fighter protection was now needed for 
distant targets. 

As soon as we had bombers, no matter how few, they were sent 
out to search the country for road and river transport, hangars or 
dumps. Possibly the damage was not immense, but the noise was 
purposely terrific. The idea was given currency of a far more 
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impressive air force than in truth we possessed. When the enemy 
attacked Moulmein in Lower Burma we had only six bombers with 
which to harass him. But they worked up to, and sometimes beyond, 
the limit of endurance, aggressively attacking, at very low level, 
rivercraft on the lower Salween and targets which the Army requested 
over the civilian telephone system. A solitary Wapiti searched the 
neighbouring seas for submarines. 

At this time the Japanese sought again to create over Rangoon the 
terror and the air control which they had attempted at Christmas. 
They succeeded with the terror, sending new waves of refugees to the 
jungle, but they failed once more to establish the authority to work 
their will in daylight. In six days 218 of their fighters and bombers 
tried to overwhelm our miniature air force. About fifty were 
destroyed and again the attacks were brought to rest. 

Desultory enemy night bombing was resumed, at first with such 
indifference to our fighter defences that the Japanese flew above 
Rangoon with navigation lights showing and exhaust flames exposed. 
The few Allied pilots, whose strength was already taxed by the 
demands of dawn-to-dusk readiness for day defence, were now required 
in turn for the night watch too. Men and machines were near the 
end of their vigour, but the night attacks were met and countered. 
There were few reserves for weary pilots or ground men—already 
R.A.F. airmen were assigned to the American Squadron for 
maintenance—and fewer spares for aircraft rapidly becoming unflyable. 
But neither spares for the R.A.F. nor guns and tanks for our ground 
forces could enter Rangoon harbour without that essential condition 
of local air supremacy which Stevenson was seeking to maintain at 
so great a toll. Without air supremacy we could neither hold 
Rangoon nor leave it, neither develop it nor have time to demolish 
it before the enemy came. 

Pilots were almost sleeping from weariness as they flew; and then 
a reconnaissance aircraft over the Sittang area to the east sighted an 
enemy column of 300 vehicles approaching the river. The total 
fighter effort of the Rangoon defence and the entire small force of 
Blenheims were switched to the moving target, so that the power of 
the Japanese thrust was diminished; but the attack could not be 
stilled. Two days later the Sittang battle was fought and the Sittang 
disaster endured, while British aircraft had the melancholy view of 
Empire soldiers drowning in the broad river. 

Almost simultaneously the Japanese made their third and final 
attempt to gain authority in the air above Rangoon. There could no 
longer be doubt that the port, indefensible once the Sittang was lost, 
would fall to the Japanese. Accordingly it became all the more 
necessary that enemy bombers should not interfere with the security 
of convoys now hauling in the final reinforcements. 
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The ‘‘E” signal, giving warning to prepare for evacuation, had 
been hoisted in Rangoon, and sappers were already at work organizing 
the demolition of oil and other useful plants. Side by side with this 
destruction development continued, for the ships had still to be 
brought in. These were fateful days for Rangoon, and fateful for 
all the forces defending it. One vigorous Japanese bombardment 
could have meant annihilation of British arms and virtually an open 
march to Delhi. In the rear, military reserves safeguarded Assam and 
Bengal, but they were hardly more imposing than the air arm, which 
consisted now of eight old Mohawks and an Audax squadron for the 
defence of all India. In the air, nothing but this and Stevenson’s force 
intervened between the Japanese and India, and indeed, for a perilous 
moment, nothing between the Japanese and the Middle East. 

With outlying warning posts rolled up by the advancing Japanese, 
Allied fighter pilots received shorter and shorter notice of enemy 
attacks in their final murderous offensive on the city. Nevertheless 
when, on February 24th and 25th, 166 bombers and fighters came over 
Rangoon river, they lost a fifth of their force, mostly to the guns of 
the American Volunteer Group. 

It was not a ratio of loss which any air force could endure and 
continue to fight. Although the enemy at the end was so close that 
our warning system consisted of no more than a “Jim Crow” 
Hurricane flying aloft to keep watch, the Japanese had suffered such 
a mauling that they did not again try to enter the Rangoon air zone 
until the city fell and the air bases were in their hands. 

In retrospect it may seem but slight relief in the dark sequence of 
disasters that the British were at least able to retreat from Rangoon 
unhindered by withering air attack ; in fact it was one of the first 
essentials of General Alexander’s remarkable withdrawal. 

Japanese ground tactics ignored the frontal assault, relying mainly 
on penetration of a weak flank and then cutting across the rear. So 
when low-flying Hurricanes first observed the enemy piercing the 
jungle to the north-east of Rangoon, saw that he was in strength near 
Pegu and that light tanks were with him, there could be no further 
doubt of the end of Rangoon. It meant that of the only two escape 
routes to the north one was already compromised, and it could not 
be many days before the Japanese were also astride the second. 

During this last phase Stevenson left only dummies and broken 
aircraft at the main Rangoon airfield of Mingaladon, where it was 
feared that a surprise attack slipping past the slender warning system 
might catch and destroy the small fighter force on the ground. Dirt, 
or ‘‘kutcha”’, fields had been cut into the hard paddy along the 
proposed line of retreat to Mandalay and India, and the Hurricanes 
were now at Zigon, the first of these strips, where they stood by to 
cover the escape from Rangoon. 
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Zigon was an uneven strip, built by inexperienced coolie labour, 
and it was apt to break the back of any fighter landing on it. But 
there was no alternative and the risk was accepted. One in five 
landings resulted in a smash of some kind, but the take-offs and the 
landings continued. Our minute force—now reinforced to twenty 
Hurricanes, a few Buffaloes and four American P.4os based farther 
north—had by valiant work cleared the Rangoon skies of far superior 
numbers of enemy aircraft, and it meant to keep them clear until the 
Army evacuated. Bamboo skids were fixed to each Hurricane that 
broke its tail wheel on landing. There were no spare wheels. 

Almost at the end pilots saw the unloading at the Rangoon docks 
of an armoured brigade and of 150 tanks, and then, as the final escape 
route was about to be cut, the code word ‘‘ Cesar ” was broadcast. 
Sappers began the destruction of Rangoon and its neighbouring oil» 
works on March 7th. The newly arrived tanks went north with the 
forty-mile-long column and the fighters circled above, flying at points 
through the heavy haze sent up by burning oil and the smouldering 
town. There was no interference from enemy bombers. The last ship 
left the port safely and the last demolition parties either sailed out 
into the bay or joined the column marching north. Air supremacy 
over Rangoon had been maintained to the last. 

If the Japanese had known it, now was almost—but not quite— 
the worst moment of our weakness in the air. After the final battle 
over Rangoon the total Allied fighter strength stood on one day at 
six flyable aircraft facing a Japanese effort of about 250. Hurricanes 
would return shot up in battle or requiring normal repairs, needing 
new parts which could have been fitted during a night, but now there 
were no spare parts to fit. Even the prevailing system of ‘‘ using a 
Christmas-tree ” or ‘‘ cannibalization”, by which defective aircraft 
were taken apart for the refitting of others, had its limits. A few 
more aircraft flew into Burma from other theatres, or were spared 
because Singapore, now lost, needed no reinforcements, but normal 
attrition and overwork accounted for many of these. 

The air force dwindled. As Alexander’s army withdrew from the 
area of the oil wells and up through the dry zone of Burma to Mandalay, 
it had to move mostly without benefit of air support. Frequently 
the Japanese, then the world’s best trained jungle fighters, pierced the 
British flank and erected roadblocks on the line of retreat, but each 
time, by use of the tanks which had arrived immediately before the 
fall of Rangoon, the barriers were shattered and the lines of retreat 
reopened. 

The weary, broken columns offered a bomber’s dream-target. Yet 
for a while the gallantry of the Rangoon air defence continued to 
keep down Japanese attacks. The enemy had lost in all more than 
a hundred bombers and fighters, and he was unaware of the wretched 
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plight to which this effort had reduced our own fighters. How long 
his ignorance could continue remained uncertain. Each day pilots 
reported that our retreat-columns were a little nearer Mandalay, 
which it was then thought would give them respite, and each day 
they wondered when the Japanese Air Force would begin the 
annihilation. 

On March aist occurred the blackest disaster that the R.A.F. 
suffered in Burma. With the exception of a few Hurricanes at Akyab, 
virtually every Allied aircraft in the theatre was based at Magwe on 
the Irrawaddy, the only convenient airfield from which this stage of 
the retreat could be covered. On the previous day air reconnaissance 
revealed an extraordinary concentration of Japanese aircraft on our 
old base at Mingaladon, near Rangoon. About fifty were present, 
bringing the total of enemy fighters and bombers now poised for 
attack up to about four hundred. Acting on sound principle the 
commander of the small R.A.F. Wing at Magwe accordingly decided 
to attack. Blenheims with Hurricane escort took off for Rangoon. 

The Blenheims were intercepted by Japanese Navy ‘‘O” fighters 

and had to battle their way to Rangoon, where they bombed the 
enemy aircraft. Of the eighteen fighters which attacked them they 
shot down two, suffering no casualties. Meanwhile our Hurricanes 
flew low and swept the airfield with fire, destroying sixteen on the 
ground and nine in air combat. 
- So satisfactory was this action that the commander of the Wing 
decided to repeat the attack in the afternoon. Air crews were in the 
briefing-hut when report was received of a single unidentified aircraft 
approaching Magwe. Two Hurricanes were sent up but made no 
interception, for the only radar unit in Burma, brought up from 
Rangoon, was sited now near Magwe with its arc of observation facing 
south-east, so missing the first wave of Japanese bombers which came 
in from the north-east. As soon, however, as the formation’s approach 
was known every available fighter took off, but they numbered, after 
the morning’s sortie, no more than four Hurricanes and six P.4os. 
The Japanese counter-attack on Magwe was effected by 230 aircraft 
flying in waves of varying intensity, and it lasted for twenty-five hours. 
When the last flights came Magwe had been overwhelmed, and when 
the attack was ended only one Hurricane could still fly and fire its 
guns. Pilots were ordered now to take to Akyab, on the west coast, 
any remaining aircraft which, though rendered operationally useless, 
could still climb over the Arakan Yomas. 

Next day the Japanese came to Akyab and found there the final 
remnants of our forces. Those fighters which during the night had 
been made operational took off, and in various actions destroyed four 
of the attacking enemy. But the cost was crippling. The minute, 
valiant Allied air force had been obliterated. 
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During those bitter days of the retreat, pilots and ground crews 
had grown accustomed to fight on in circumstances which normally 
sent a man to base hospital in an ambulance. When the shortage of 
aircraft was bad they performed inexplicable miracles with airframes 
and engines, and when the lack of air crew was at its most severe each 
man summoned unsuspected reserves of energy and courage. For 
eight weeks before Magwe the fighter pilots had been at two-minute 
readiness from dawn to dusk, flying and fighting to exhaustion. At 
Akyab one of them was shot in flames into the sea. In the water he | 
found the nozzle of his Mae West and blew hard, but the life-jacket |' 
did not swell. For a moment, treading water a long way from the |' 
Arakan shore, the pilot searched the yellow rubber of the Mae West |: 
to find a defect and, finding none, blew again. Then he realised 
that the air was escaping, not through the Mae West, but out of a 
hole blown in his own cheek and jawbone. So he began to swim without |’ 
the aid of his life-jacket, and in three hours he was picked up by natives. 
A few days later he was flying Hurricanes again. His turn to be killed 
was not at that stage of the campaign. - Of such men were the fighter 
pilots of the Burma retreat. 

The picture of misfortune and collapse was unrelieved. Smallpox 
spread among the refugees concentrating on Mandalay, and in the same 
zone water was polluted, taking a daily cholera toll of 600 dead. The 
Army had decided to abandon Mandalay, the second town of Burma, 
when a Japanese bomb landed directly on the fire station. On this 
day, April 3rd, 1942, three-fifths of the ancient town was gutted 

’ in a few hours by the flames, and hundreds of Burmese were burned to 
death. Many were blown into the wide moat about Fort Dufferin 
and drowned there. | 

Disaster seemed infectious. News came that the Chinese army 
guarding our eastern flank had broken and disintegrated. The 
retreat swiftened, and now less than half of the original 25,000 combat 
troops were left to fight through the road blocks on the way back to 
India. 

From Ceylon, guarding the routes of the Indian Ocean, came the 
story of the Easter attacks by aircraft of the Japanese Fleet. Here the 
R.A.F., again tragically short of men and aircraft, prevented the 
Pearl Harbour effect that the enemy had planned for Colombo and 
Trincomalee, and most of the small British Fleet escaped destruction 
by moving out of port in time. About sixty enemy aircraft were 
brought down, but our weakness was revealed. Under cover of this 
Ceylon attack the Japanese passed a sea-convoy into Rangoon, and 
soon their superiority of numbers and equipment in Burma became 
yet more marked. The enemy, in his attempts to annihilate 
Alexander’s army, pressed powerfully on the three routes along which 
our columns were retreating. 
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For Alexander’s men there was no hope of a Dunkirk. When they 
emerged from the jungles of Burma, indeed if they emerged from 
Burma, there could be no island convalescence for them. On these 
soldiers and airmen, tired, sick, underfed and somewhat less than 
half-armed, would depend the manning of the frontiers of India. 
Engaged in the most terrible withdrawal of the war, they were 
constantly aware of the yet worse calamities that would follow their 
failure to withdraw. 

In our scant air fofce, small units of which were once more flying 
into the theatre from the Middle East, commanders and crews matched 
the art and courage which the soldiers displayed on the ground. 
During these disastrous months when we tasted so often the ashes of 
defeat, there were still moments of greatness wherein it was possible 
to sense a different future. In the actions of the crews, air and ground, in 
the spirited employment of the miniature forces which again were gather- 
ing, and in the plans that were being designed even during the moments 
of disaster, there were discernible the faint roots of ultimate success. 

One such moment occurred in mid-March. A serious situation had 
developed in the Bay of Bengal. An enemy naval force of considerable 
power was. within striking distance of our line of communication 
between Ceylon and Calcutta, in the port of which lay a quarter of 
a million tons of shipping. As the ground situation in Burma 
deteriorated, Calcutta had come within range of Japanese bombers 
and the order was given for the port to be cleared and, irrespective of 
the proximity of the Japanese Fleet, for the ships to be spread over 
the Bay of Bengal. The situation was such that, if reconnaissance 
could be prevented, this immense tonnage of shipping might reach 
other harbours; if the enemy became aware of so remarkable a target, 
probably little could save it from surface and air attack. 

Fortunately the R.A.F. knew where lay the enemy reconnaissance 
force, the ‘‘ eyes’ of Japan. Thirteen enemy flying boats, with local 
fighter defence, had been located at Port Blair. Of three serviceable 
Hudsons which had recently come into the Command, the only 
aircraft which could make the range, two were dispatched to cripple 
the Japanese at their base—David setting forth to blind Goliath. 
It was a hazardous mission, likely to be disastrous to the crews, but 
necessary because so much depended on it. 

In a determined low-flying attack the Hudsons left two flying 
boats burning, one sinking and the rest damaged by their gunfire. 
The enemy were conveniently moored in lines so that each run 
punctured several boats. Nevertheless a little later a second attack 
by the Hudsons was necessary to ensure that these surviving aircraft 
‘remained on or under the water during the critical time. It was 
more probable than ever now that heavy fighter defence would be 
waiting at Port Blair, and the British air crews knew it before they left. 
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As they came to the target they had to force their way through a 
screen of Navy ‘‘ O ” fighters to reach the flying-boats, and then, by 
making mast-high runs, accounted for more of the Japanese recon- 
naissance aircraft. ‘This time one Hudson failed to return as a result 
of the fighter attacks and one came home hit by cannon shell and 
machine-gun fire. But by the courage of these air crews the enemy 
reconnaissance force was rendered inactive and the Japanese remained 
unaware that seventy of our ships were making the passage unhindered 
across the Bay of Bengal. No activity by the ftying-boats was recorded 
for four months. 

While most of the R.A.F. was devoted to the task of helping to 
extricate the Army and to succour the dying throngs of refugees, 
traitors were adding to the misery. Soon the rains would come, and 
then escape would be virtually impossible ; so the retreat became a 
race. 

In the task of keeping in touch with the Army and informing 
commanders, whose subordinates were often without radio, of the 
position of columns, the few antique Lysanders we possessed were 
immensely useful. During the retreat Indian Air Force pilots gallantly 
and impudently flew these slow aircraft as ‘‘ home-made bombers ”’ 
over the enemy. A little later Wing Commander Guy Marsland, a 
Battle of Britain pilot, found another means of remedying the 
impotence of the Lysanders. He sat in the air-gunner’s seat, lobbing 
out hand grenades over the front line, but the vulnerable old aircraft 
had to fly low or the grenades burst harmlessly in the air. Marsland’s 
method accordingly never entered the text-books on tactics. 

Throughout the early Burma campaign there were several instances 
of pilots sent out from home recognizing the very aircraft which 
they had flown in England and France and which, having been 
discarded from combat squadrons, were now refurbished into front- 
line aircraft. With Lysanders the case went further than that. 
One pilot who came to Burma at this time had been trained at Old 
Sarum on a Lysander which had served its time in France and then 
in the Middle East and, after convalescence, had been sent to end its 
days in a training flight. The pilot eventually was posted to Burma, 
but the reconstructed Lysander was there before him. It was waiting 
for him when he arrived, assigned for operational duties. So grave 
was the shortage. 

These versatile aircraft were used for various duties in addition to 
the Army reconnaissance for which they were intended. Lysander 
pilots became adept at picking up Army messages by their air gunners’ 
hanging out a kind of weighted fishing-line; and frequently Lysanders 
were used for dropping parachutists, or for taking maps: to columns 
lost in jungle or marshland. So in their various ways they helped 
the Army beat the rains that would engulf them. 
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The Lysanders gave too what aid they could to the Dakotas in the 
task of rescuing casualties who could not make their way on foot. 
For this purpose pilots regularly accepted great risks on short 
**kutcha” strips, peering through windscreens that had grown 
opaque and yellow. The “‘ spares ” crisis was no easier with Lysanders 
than with other aircraft in the Command, and for a month they flew 
without air speed indicators. The only measure of speed which the 
pilots had to show them when they were going slow enough to stall 
and crash or fast enough to break up was external evidence. Automatic 
slots came out at certain slow speeds to warn pilots against stalling, 
and if the Lysanders dived at more than 160 miles an hour panels 
were apt to fly off. By the end of the retreat some of the engines had 
been performing for more than 600 hours above their normal life and 
the airframes were tied together with wire. But somehow they flew 
on, as game as the pilots. 

Burma commanders were early aware that, as far as equipment was 
concerned, they stood, to quote one of them, ‘‘ at the wrong end of a 
badly leaking pipe-line”*’. To appreciate the miracles which were 
achieved by inadequate air forces during the retreat it is necessary to 
understand properly the shortages that were overcome. The D.C.2s 
and 3s, which in their later versions were known as Dakotas, and which 
soon were to become the most useful and necessary aircraft of the 
whole campaign, were in the days of 1942 clear witnesses of the bottom 
position of Burma on the world’s priority list for supply. 

Every theatre commander desired and needed the American-built 
Dakota, a twin-engined aircraft without arms or armour but with a 
fine facility for carrying reasonable weights of supplies or men at 
reasonable speeds and often in unreasonable conditions. At the start 
of 1942, in the Burma-India theatre, which, because of the poverty of 
ground communications, needed these aircraft more perhaps than any 
other zone, there was a total of only two D.C.3s serviceable. By the 
end of March, in the climax of retreat, there were eight in the 
Command, each of early vintage. Some of the engines already had a 
history of 10,000 hours when an R.A.F. squadron took them over from 
the United States. They arrived in the theatre at a time when they 
were required almost incessantly in deteriorating weather, and therefore 
inspections, which were routine elsewhere, had to be skimped. 

‘© Most often’, an engineering officer reported, ‘‘ there seemed little 
point in carrying out inspections at all, because in any case there were 
no spare parts for replacements and the Dakotas had to keep on flying. 
It was marvellous the way some of them stayed in the air.” Every- 
thing was a matter of improvisation; different types of engine and 
propeller would be on the same aircraft. It was not out of the ordinary 

.for an aircraft to have a 550 h.p. engine on its port side and a 700 h.p. 
on its starboard. 
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The chief task to which the D.C.3 crews were called, with the help 
of Lysanders and any other aircraft which could make the trip, was 
the extrication of the wounded, the ailing and the weak. Thousands 
of these at the closing stages of the retreat had been carried on 
stretchers to the high village of Myitkyina. On three sides of the 
refugees were jungle and mountain; on the fourth were the approaching 
Japanese. Women, children, fever cases and wounded were lined along 
the airstrip, waiting. 

Chinese aircraft joined the R.A.F. in this rescue work, and then, 
in greater strength, Dakotas (C.47s) of the United States Army Air 
Corps. Weather worsened with the approach of the rains, but the 
Dakotas, unarmed, continued to make the crossing of the Naga Hills, 
which jutted up to 17,000 feet between the Brahmaputra and the 
Irrawaddy. Pilots flew mostly blind in cloud, seeking security from 
marauding enemy fighters. The sortie rate demanded of each crew 
was high, but the crews themselves asked to increase it after witnessing 
the plight of the children and the dying near the runway. 

Weather and the Japanese closed in, and bombardments of Myitkyina 
airfield increased in intensity, but the rescue work continued through 
the gathering storms until May 6th, when the first two R.A.F. Dakotas 
to land were attacked by Japanese dive-bombers. In one aircraft two 
women passengers and a child were killed. 

As the remainder of the refugee passengers tumbled out of this 
aircraft the Japanese returned and machine-gunned them. More as 
a gesture of furious defiance than with any hope of success, a British 
pilot seized a tommy-gun and fired it, causing a Japanese bomber to 
leave a trail of white vapour as it climbed from the field. In another 
raid on the same day two more of the ambulance Dakotas were 
destroyed and it was decided to make a last sortie at dusk. On this 
trip one R.A.F. D.C.3 brought out forty-two passengers. Next day the 
strip was shown by reconnaissance to be occupied by Japanese. 

From all Burma during the retreat, but mostly from Myitkyina, 
8,616 men, women and children were brought out by air, almost 
half of them saved by American air crews. To so great an achievement 
by inadequate resources there must be added the carriage of food, 
blankets and equipment to the wretched columns of civilians and 
soldiers who on foot were climbing the mountains to India and China. 
On these missions air crews were sometimes flying as many as five sorties 
a day over the mountains in an effort to compensate in exertion for 
the lack of aircraft. 

Shortage seemed to affect every aspect of the fighting except the 
spirit of the men. Because only a quarter of a bottle of oxygen was 
available for each Hurricane pilot—when a few Hurricanes were 
again in the air after the Magwe disaster—our fighters could not stay 
at the required height long enough to ward enemy fighters away from 
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our unarmed transports. One Hurricane came back short of fuel, 
and on landing struck a sandy patch which turned the fighter on to 
its nose and slightly damaged the propeller. Because we lacked 
propellers an otherwise good fighter was lost. 

Parachutes too were in short supply in Burma as in the rest of the 
world, with the result that pilots developed techniques for free-dropping 
(without parachutes) food packets and, in one case, even radio sets, 
to the refugees now seeking to penetrate the dense forests of the 
Hukawng Valley. 

Such succour as our depleted air force could give was accorded 
also to the more westerly route of retreat taken by Alexander’s men. 
Wellingtons gave bombing aid here and Blenheims were coming back 
to prominence, but again the universal shortage reduced the scale 
of attack. At one airfield where two Blenheim squadrons were 
stationed there was only one tool kit to share among all ground crews, 
and no spare parts. Nuts and bolts had to be bought in open native 
bazaars to keep the bombers serviceable, and yet somehow, with these 
makeshifts, the groundmen succeeded in having the aircraft ready for 
operations. Long-range Fortresses of the U.S.A.A.F. began the 
bombing of strategic targets, including Rangoon docks, while British 
bombers concentrated on direct support targets. 

Nevertheless, all told, this offensive could amount to little more than 
slight aid to a broken army stumbling north in its effort to reach 
sanctuary before the rains came. In all, fifty-eight raids took place 
in support of the withdrawal, forty-five by the R.A.F. On May 2oth 
the remnants of the British and Indian troops finally reached Imphal 
in Manipur, India, just before the storms sent landslides crashing 
down to seal the road over which they had marched. 


CHAPTER II 


FIRST MONSOON 


ies Bengal the newcomers to India were awaiting the monsoon, 
hoping that the endless rain would give relief from the misery 
of the endless heat. The months of early 1942 were the hottest 
in India for many years; Calcutta residents said that nothing like 
them had been known since the 1860’s. Indians in unprecedented 
numbers were dying in the streets and their bodies remained 
uncollected. 

Out on the airfields, where they were building blast pens against the 
next Japanese assault, it was possible to work only until ten in the 
morning. At Allahabad, a reinforcement base for Hurricanes and 
Blenheims, 200 out of 700 airmen were stricken with heat-exhaustion 
and seven died. 

All over north India newly arrived R.A.F. units had to learn the 
technique for dealing with patients whose temperatures suddenly 
soared to 107 or 108 degrees. It took something less than half an hour 
at that delirious heat for the airman either to die or to be rendered 
lastingly insane. Volunteer clerks, fitters and wireless operators came 
to the aid of the doctors, administering salt and pouring water 
over sunstroke cases. In the tented wards they erected rows of khus 
khus tati, a local cooling device consisting of a fan sucking air 
through wet wicker screens. Infectious jaundice and dysentery 
reduced still further the depleted staffs, while those who 
remained at work were rendered less efficient by the torture of 
prickly heat. 

In the air at a thousand feet it was hotter than on the ground. The 
men had to wear long sleeves and long trousers against the danger of 
sudden flame on skin and also, in case they baled out, as protection 
against jungle leeches. So they sat during the long flights with the 
sun beating through the ‘‘ Perspex” of their cockpits, their own 
sweat stinging the prickly heat into red weals. 

Prickly heat was not the only bane of that torrid summer. There 
were auxiliary torments such as the myriad flies that live on eye 
secretions, and foot-rot and dhobi’s itch. After their first shock the 
men wrote home rarely of these items, few of them being such 
appealing subjects as temples in moonlight, or chrysanthemums at 
Peshawar, or lazy shikaras gliding across the lakes of Kashmir in the 
Indian background. But heat, disease, flies and similar afflictions 
made the backcloth against which the Burma War was fought ;_ the 
achievements of the men can hardly be understood unless these 
conditions are known. 
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The heat of 1942 affected aircraft as well as airmen. Strange 
things happened. At Asansol, where the heat was 127 degrees in the 
shade, there was a plague of six-inch centipedes lodged in aircraft 
fuselages. The sun shrank Blenheim panels so that they suddenly 
gave in the air, bringing danger to the crew. 

This, the men said, was supposed to be the period of reconstruction, 
when the lion licked his wounds and gathered his strength. Yet little 
strength came. There was no sudden arrival of squadrons flying to 
the rescue. They were needed elsewhere. At home Canterbury was 
being raided, and-in North Africa Tobruk was about to fall. And 
Burma would have to wait. 

The heat seemed to increase when men thought it had reached its 
maximum. At dispersal on the airfields the atmosphere was humid and 
lifeless, and even before dawn the fighter pilots sweated as they dressed 
for readiness. Everywhere the airmen prayed that the rains would 
come. 

At Alipore the Hurricane pilots who were there for the defence of 
Calcutta lay listless, waiting for the ‘‘ scramble’? warning which 
would send them climbing into the cool air four miles high. For weeks 
unbroken it was the same, and the Japanese did not come. The 
pilots arrived before dawn, walked through the parched grass to 
their aircraft, unpicketed them and taxied over to the dispersal hut, 
checked, placed harness ready, and ran to find a place among the 
coco-fibre couches known as ‘‘ charpoys”. They were made neces- 
sarily hotter by having to wear full flying kit and so save seconds in 
case the Japanese came, but they were also made unnecessarily hotter 
still by frequently having their pets on the charpoy with them—a litter 
of pariah puppies, or a baby Himalayan bear sucking the heel of a 
hand. 

In Calcutta itself, where most of the pilots of the Bengal defence 
had their messes, it was probably more unbearable than out on the 
sultry airfields of the Ganges. Yet Calcutta in those summer months 
was the scene of the Air Force renaissance. Men were assembling 
here from all over the world, manning the depleted squadrons. Many 
who had been thought killed in Malaya and the retreat up Burma 
reported back for duty. 

One group had escaped from Java in an aircraft abandoned by the 
Dutch as unserviceable. Its tanks were not big enough to contain 
petrol for the required range, but the men repaired the engine, filled 
the fuselage with petrol cans and, during flight, hand-pumped through 
a hole in the skin of the cabin and another in the wing into the main 
tanks. They had tied the tail-wheel on with rope. Navigation was 
solely by aid of a school atlas. 

The drama of this heroic flight over the Indian Ocean was probably 
spoiled by an accident to the pilot, who slipped as he climbed out on 
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landing and broke his ankle. So the story became in the R.A.F. 
nothing more than an amusing tale, and certainly one more easily told. 
In the R.A.F. those weeks were too grim and the days too hot for any 
dramatics, and the amusing was rare and the heroic commonplace. 

And then the days of drought were over, and in a little while the 
newcomers were wishing them back again. 

In March a gentle wind rises south of the Equator and blows north 
towards the heat of Asia. By the time it enters the wide gates of the 
Bay of Bengal on about May 2oth it has attained power enough to raise 
clouds of moisture from the sea. The Himalayas deflect its direction 
east and west, and the storms break on the Burma frontier and in Bengal 
about the last day of May. So is born the monsoon that renders life 
almost unbearable for immigrants to south-east Asia, and makes flying 
there the most perilous in the world. 

To the men on the Indian airfields the monsoon came as a grey-blue 
horizon marching towards them across the Gangetic plain, becoming 
grey-black and each moment growing darker until the wind mounted 
to a gale. For a while it was rainless under the black sky and then 
the storm broke. Often it came so quickly that pilots who rushed out 
at the first warning to turn their aircraft into wind and picket them 
down were too late and had to struggle in rain. But the showers, 
they found, brought no respite from the heat; only moisture and the 
howling winds. 

In this and in the coming monsoons which the men were to endure 
in India and Burma, they would find that the period June to October 
is one of prolonged misery and discomfort for newcomers, the type of 
misery that comes from working in stinging downpour with inadequate 
tools, and then, on going to bed dog-tired, finding camp-beds and 
blankets as wet as the air they breathe. For months on end the men 
bore these conditions, often with uncooked and almost always with 
monotonous food, their cigarettes frequently ‘‘ monsooned ”—spoiled 
with musty-tasting damp—their beds continuously sodden and with 
no means to dry their clothes, with everything in the tents mildewed 
and writing paper too humid for them even to write home and 
grumble. Inevitably shortages worsened in the monsoon, extending 
to armour, aircraft tools, spares, men, to everything in fact except the 
men’s sense of humour. At the outposts there were neither books to 
read nor hurricane lamps to read them by in the long nights. So men 
lay sweating under their mosquito nets, talking across the tent until 
there was nothing left to talk about. 

The storms abated, but not the heat. In the intervals there was no 
wind to disturb the clammy blanket that settled over the land. For 
airmen who were the survivors of the Burma retreat and of Malaya, 
as well as for those who were fresh from Britain and the temperate 
Empire, this overpowering humid heat—added to the torments of 
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eye-flies and the mounting incidence of malaria—might have combined 
with the general atmosphere of defeat to form a mood of unbearable 
depression. Yet it was never like that. Men in their flights and 
squadrons overcame the sense of oppressiveness in their various ways. 
They played small gambling games, became friends with the hungry 
native children, made pets of allegedly untameable animals; they 
prayed, put on plays and revues, sang the old R.A.F. songs and made 
up new ones, and endlessly they talked. It was the men who made 
a go of it. From each smallest unit the reports were similar—too 
much to do and too few men with whom to do it, too little equipment, 
not enough to drink or to eat or to smoke, not enough of anything 
except heat and rain and dysentery, dengue and malaria. And yet, 
they said, it would be all right. The men would see it was all right. 

A few of the necessities began to arrive from home. Air Stores 
Parks, Maintenance Units, Repair and Salvage Units, and Wireless 
Units were established over Bengal and Assam, on the frontier of 
Manipur and in the hinterland. Hard work, rewardless and dull 
for those manning them, they were the essential backing to every 
aircraft which was to fly in the campaigning season and every bullet 
to be fired. 

A barrage of balloons was flown in Calcutta in June, and a few 
more squadrons of fighters and light bombers were accepted into 
Bengal Command. Yet there was one advantage gained that summer 
—when it seemed that only the vertical bars of rain prevented the 
Japanese from advancing over the mountains—which was perhaps 
no less valuable than the slight access of strength in the air. 

Merely from listening to the talk of old-timers in the torrid Calcutta 
clubs and cafés, freshmen from home, including those who were 
already experienced in combat with German aircraft, gained a deep 
respect for the qualities of Japanese airmen. They hated them for 
their arrogance, their atrocities and calculated brutalities—early in 
the year there had been witnessed incidents of British pilots, dangling 
from their parachutes, being used as targets for Japanese fighters and, 
on the ground, innumerable bestial cruelties—but they admired their 
fighting ability. 

Burma pilots had discovered that the Japanese airmen possessed 
none of the caricaturists’ attributes. They were neither runt-sized nor 
cowardly and they could see at night. Their aircraft were more 
manceuvrable than either our own or the Americans’ then available 
in the theatre. They had long-range fighters and efficient bombers 
and they were in overwhelming numbers. They were not unoriginal; 
their tactics were excellent. A main disadvantage of their aircraft 
was that their tanks were not self-sealing, so that a stray shot might empty 
them, and they carried no protective armour for their crews. For this 
they compensated, however, by having little regard for their own lives. 
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It was well that we should learn these things before the new 
campaigning season began. Pilots accustomed to fighting against 
German Me.1ogs who now tried climbing straight into a dog-fight 
with Japanese Navy ‘‘ O.s ” did not last long over Burma. Singapore, 
Rangoon and the Easter attacks on Ceylon had exploded the comfort- 
able myths. The Japanese Air Force did not after all, it now appeared, 
consist entirely of bamboo imitations of obsolete British and American 
aircraft, nor were they flown invariably by funny little men in glasses 
who were fundamentally unsuited to all heights above ground level. 
Out of the Calcutta conversations, both in the messes and at Air 
Headquarters, Bengal, and from the gossip at dispersals, there 
resulted that summer a more accurate appreciation of Japanese 
qualities in the air. 

It was said then, and again in later years, that at least the air crews 
of Burma had not the flak of Europe to face, and that was true. But 
in a little while most of them were to discover that they would rather 
have the flak and the chance of quick death than the slow death that 
it seemed out there—in the air brown squalls that broke great bombers 
like matchwood and in which fighters could disintegrate, and on the 
ground the wretchedness of prickly heat, heat-stroke, Naga sores and 
the fear of cerebral malaria, and, perhaps above all, the boredom, 
the dreary boredom that was relieved by nothing but the spirit of 
the men. Nor could a pilot ever be totally unaware of the jungle 
beneath him, the certainty of fever and the probability of torture if 
caught. In truth each theatre had its special terrors and its own 
methods of trying to overcome the terrors. 

While airmen talked and trained for the battles expected in the 
winter, a few new landing strips were laid around Calcutta and near 
Chittagong across the Bay, on the last narrowing lip of India which 
squadrons thought of as the front line. Lack of warning of incoming 
raids had been fatal to the Allies during the Burma retreat, and 
improvement of warning was now a chief objective of Bengal Command. 
But still the equipment could not be spared in adequate quantities 
from other theatres. Main reliance was still to be placed on Indian 
observers sited along the chains of hills. 

Hurricanes were ordered to use Calcutta’s Red Road as a landing 
ground. This was partly because better warning could be received, 
partly because of shortage of adequate dispersal at near-by airfields, 
and partly for the morale of local Bengali. Red Road is parallel to 
Calcutta’s main street of Chowringhee, and pilots approached it down 
Old Courthouse Street. In London this would be equivalent to 
approaching down the Strand for a landing in the Mall, but the camber 
is sharper in Red Road than on the Mall and tended to send the fighters 
into the balustrades. The road is slightly narrower than the width, wing- 
tip to wing-tip, of a Hurricane, and exceptional piloting was needed. 
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They were strange days in Calcutta, impossible to forget for those 
who lived through them. Later in the Burma campaign anyone who 
had been posted to the Bengal Command in 1942 had the equivalent 
of membership of an exclusive club; there had been so few airmen 
that it seemed each knew all. The abnormal atmosphere was 
heightened by Calcutta suddenly having become a refugee town. 
The hotels, which were also squadron messes, were filled with sailors 
without ships, air crews without aircraft, soldiers awaiting an army. 
Pilots stood ‘‘ at readiness ” in the Grand Hotel, a few yards from their 
aircraft in Red Road. Sometimes a squadron ‘‘ scramble” would 
send the green-and-brown Hurricanes up through the cloud above 
the baking ant-heap of Calcutta, but most often on these occasions the 
pilots would hardly have time to reach the colder air before the plot 
on the radar instruments would ‘‘ turn friendly” and the order be 
given by radio telephony to the squadron to descend and ‘‘ pancake ”’. 
The Japanese were not yet ready. 

Throughout the whole period of that monsoon, away in Burma 
dying streams of fugitives were trying to climb through the dense 
jungle to the safety of Assam. R.A.F. Dakotas were constantly out 
searching for them, hunting for signals in the clearings and by the 
banks of flooding rivers where supplies might be dropped. It was 
feared that at Fort Hertz in the extreme north a small British garrison 
and some women refugees might be butchered by the advancing 
Japanese, so here a rough, short piece of ground was levelled and a 
solitary Dakota succeeded in landing and bringing out twenty-three 
souls. In August the Dakotas took back to Fort Hertz a British team 
whose mission was to train Kachin levies. At this remote outpost 
there began a successful partisan warfare against the invaders, relying 
entirely on supply by air. 

To 400 million Indians the presence on their borders of the Japanese 
armies was naturally construed as a threat aimed against their country. 
Allied forces, however, directed by the British and American Chiefs of 
Staff, were never, even in those disastrous days, unmindful of the fact 
that their purpose was not only the defence of India but also the supply 
of China, now isolated from the world. 

While British sappers were directing thousands of pluckers from 
the Assam tea-gardens to the task of building a road which would 
carry loaded trucks across the Naga gorges to the Army in Manipur, 
and so guard India at its frontiers, a different way was being pioneered 
for China. An American airman, Lt.-Col. William D. Old, was the 
first to fly over the grotesque razor-backs dividing India from Southern 
China. 

It was not the height alone of the great Patkoi mountains which 
made the Hump one of the most difficult air routes of the world, 
nor the alternate zones of burning wasteland and spines of ice and 
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snow. Above the Hump, nimbo-cumulus clouds mass together to 
heights beyond the ceiling of Dakotas. In certain forms these clouds 
are impenetrable, and out of such types of cloud no aircraft has been 
known to emerge unbroken. The only way to ‘“‘ make the Hump ”, 
or indeed to reach any point above these or the Burmese hills, was to 
avoid the dense brown cloud, calling for navigational skill of higher 
quality than that normally required. This was true of flying anywhere 
in that area, but it was especially true of the Hump because mountain 
tops there were far higher and the avenues of search more restricted. 

In the summer Colonel Old’s successors executed a double shuttle 
service between India and China, carrying in supplies and bringing 
out Chinese troops to be trained in India by the American Lt.-Gen. 
Joseph Stilwell. In this way 13,000 Chinese troops were carried out 
by the unarmed transports, crossing the main mass of the Himalayas, 
without fighter protection, to Bihar in India. In August the R.A.F. 
too initiated a regular supply by Dakotas across the Hump to China, 
but the service was primarily an American commitment, growing in 
flow until one aircraft took off from India for China every three 
minutes of the day. This achievement infinitely reduced the gains of 
Japanese victory. Their armies had taken Rangoon and the Burma 
Road that led to Kunming, plugging the last land-pipe to China. 
And now, instead of withering for lack of sustenance, the Chinese 
were fed from the skies. The method was soon to become the central 
factor of Asian strategy. 
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THE THREE FRONTS 


AS the monsoon blew itself out the squadrons moved forward 
to the airstrips across the Bay in the area of Chittagong. Three 
vaguely defined ‘‘fronts” or areas of contact with the enemy 
had now established themselves. The whole grain of north Burma 
runs from north to south, with ranges of mountains running down 
the length of the land. Rivers and roads follow the troughs between 
the mountains and, until they reach the plain in the south, never 
join together. So the battles were fought mostly in the troughs with 
the advantage to the Japanese, for their supply lines led to their 
armies. 

We were at the north end of the troughs with yet higher mountains 
behind us, sealing us from our bases in India. For us the western 
front, in Arakan, was the best placed because this was the coastal 
trough which we could reach by sea. The middle front of the arc along 
which the Japanese were based was to the south of the Imphal plain. 
The third front was settling down in the fever valleys north of 
Mandalay. In the seasons to come each area was to flare in turn 
and claim the world’s attention. 

If the Japanese had burned a path through any one of the three, 
disaster would have followed. It is certain that their strategists 
believed that they would succeed, because they had behind them 
the entire road system and waterways of Burma, the excellent port of 
Rangoon and the comparatively safe bases of Siam. They had the 
dry zone, the plains and the healthiest part of Burma, while the 
Allies seemed then only to have the mountains, the malaria and the 
monsoon. That the enemy did not succeed in any major offensive 
was due in Burma, more than in any theatre in the world, to the 
air forces. 

By the autumn of 1942 these had grown since the retreat of the spring, 
but as they moved forward from the Calcutta zone to the Arakan 
front, which General Sir Archibald Wavell, G.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., 
G.O.C.-in-C. India, now had chosen for his first offensive, the 
squadrons seemed still pathetically few for the task expected of them. 
Of our bombers the Blenheims and Hudsons had too little equipment 
to be maintained at greatest efficiency, and Wellingtons, which soon - 
were to do heroic work, overheated and gave trouble in the tropical 
climate. During the monsoon there had been some Allied attacks 
on the Burma coast, in the Chindwin Valley and on Akyab Island, 
but from these the greatest gain was experience. Although the Air 
Ministry, hard pressed on all fronts, had sent all that could be spared 
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to safeguard India, with such resources there could be no attempt 
at a strong offensive. Fighter squadrons were still Hurricanes and 
Mohawks ; no Spitfire flights had yet reached the theatre. 

In view of his small ground, air, and naval forces, Wavell had 
decided to attempt only two minor objectives. The first was the 
capture of the airfields on Akyab Island, off the Arakan coast on the 
Western Front. The second was the launching of the first Chindit 
operation through the Japanese flank on the north-eastern front. 

For the attack in Arakan most of the Hurricane squadrons flew 
from the Calcutta zone, in whose defence they had spent so many hot 
months of frustrated waiting, and made the journey across the Bay to 
Chittagong. 

To the chagrin of the departed squadrons the attack on Calcutta 


came very soon after they had left, in the form of night raids during - 


the bright moon period of December. No raid was large—eight 
aircraft were employed for the biggest—and none was of much military 
account. The only military target hit was the oil plant at Budge-Budge 
where damage was slight, but the effect on the Bengali was as frightful 
as it had been on the Burmese in Rangoon. It is estimated that a 
million and a half fled the city. Local news-reels showed a bomb crater, 
and the commentator cried, ‘‘ And so Calcutta takes its place beside 
London, Coventry, Malta !”’ Yet in all the raids a combined total 
of only twenty-three sorties had been made by the enemy. 

No British fighters then in the zone were yet equipped with radar 
instruments for night interception, and although one Japanese bomber 
had been destroyed it became essential, if Calcutta was to regain its 
morale and its value as the chief base, that the nuisance raids be 
forthwith stopped. Even the cleaners had left the city, and piles of 
rotting rubbish in the main streets were being picked by kite-hawks 
and pariah dogs; despite mid-winter the stench grew and there was 
danger of Calcutta becoming a plague-centre. General Wavell 
added a telegram to the urgent request of Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Richard Peirse, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., who was Air Commander- 
in-Chief in India, for night fighters with modern interception equip- 
ment. 

In answer there arrived in mid-January 1943 a flight of equipped 
Beaufighters, which were immediately granted the opportunity for 
which they had been designed. In darkness three Japanese bombers 
flew over the Sunderbans towards Calcutta, and a Beaufighter, 
piloted by Flight Sergeant Pring, intercepted, found one lagging and 
shot it down. The remaining two took no evasive action and Pring 
shot both of them down in succession. 

Next day Calcutta was jubilant and calmer, and a few cleaners 
returned to the city. Flight Sergeant Pring had his reward in the 
headline of his squadron’s wall-newspaper, ‘‘ Pring Prangs Three ”’. 
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A few nights later four Japanese raiders came over the Ganges at 
night into the Calcutta sky and again two Beaufighters scrambled. 
Flying Officer Charles Crombie intercepted, and as he closed in all 
four enemy rear-gunners fired. Crombie’s starboard engine was set 
on fire and flames immediately licked the cockpit, but he shaded his 
eyes from the glare and closed in. His guns destroyed two and 
almost certainly another of the four bombers. Crombie’s and Pring’s 
actions put an end to night attacks west of the Brahmaputra. Calcutta 
returned to normal. 

In Arakan the offensive south towards Akyab Island at first went 
well, Akyab is like the full stop at the base of an exclamation mark of 
which the Mayu peninsula is the ragged downstroke. Hurricane 
pilots who flew over the advancing columns and kept them free of all 
enemy interference could see the whole stretch of shore-line as long 
ribbons of firm sand broken by flat and swampy islands. The Mayu 
peninsula itself is split by a mountain spine shrouded in jungle, with 
long dunes to the seaward side and mangrove swamps and low-lying 
paddy to the east. The mainland begins with stagnant marsh and 
mudflats giving place to a low shelf of paddy, and then lie the fierce 
folds of mountains called the Arakan Yomas and, nearer the Himalayas 
in the north, the Chin Hills. By any man’s standard this is not 
attractive landscape. It was known to the R.A.F. who were flying 
above it as ‘‘ bad pranging country” and, to the Army marching over 
it, it was a measure of hell. 

Before Christmas 1942 the soldiers were south of the line Maungdaw 
to Buthidaung, but there then occurred a ten-day delay, due in the 
main to unseasonal storms washing out some of the 150 miles of 
tenuous pack-trails which connected the brigades with railhead. 
When the offensive could be resumed it was too late. The Japanese 
were heavily reinforced and Akyab Island was now strongly defended. 
The enemy began to infiltrate dangerously through our landward 
guard, and in the Kaladan Valley the British flank was pierced. So 
again a retreat had to be ordered. 

During the battle the R.A.F. had at Army request strafed Japanese- 
held villages, setting fire to miserable bamboo huts and scattering 
tiled roofs, with some reluctance on the part of the pilots until confirma- 
tion came of the numbers of enemy thereby killed. But now the 
Japanese tactics of infiltration through the thick forests of Arakan 
forced on us a new form of air warfare in daylight, the attack of unseen 
objectives. Areas of jungle were indicated by map reference or smoke 
shells. ‘Techniques of greater precision would later be perfected, but 
even now this form of bombing, which air crews so disliked because 
they could see below them nothing more than a disturbance of jungle 
scum, was welcomed as helpful by Army commanders. 

The situation which developed as Tanahashi, the enemy commander, 
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punched home his counter-offensive, was one which called for 
immediate supply by air of British reinforcements and equipment, 
since there were neither time nor facilities for adequate ground supply. 
There then existed, however, virtually no transport squadrons in the 
theatre for this task, nor the backing for them. All that could be done 
by air in addition to vigorous bomber and fighter attacks was the 
delivery of food to isolated columns and the bringing out of casualties. 
Both these tasks were fulfilled by aircraft which flew to their duties 
immediately above jungle-level. 

As the R.A.F. onslaught launched from the Chittagong area 
increased in an attempt to stay the Japanese advance, the enemy 
decided to use his considerable air power in trying to repeat his Magwe 
success and destroy our squadrons on the ground. He had accurate 
intelligence that our warning system was still bad, lacking sufficient 
modern equipment ; at one moment during the campaign the warning 
system was indeed so poor that a section of two aircraft stood by from 
dawn on the airfield, with the pilots strapped in and listening on their 
radio for the order to scramble. In this way they were able to cover 
the airfield while the rest of the squadron was vulnerable on the 
take-off. A little later enough radar equipment had arrived for the 
operations room to give pilots the distance at which the enemy 
aircraft stood, but not their height. 

In their first few attacks on the Chittagong airfields the Japanese 
were accordingly successful. Their bombers came with fighter escort 
and, since our Hurricanes were at a tactical disadvantage in meeting 
the enemy unless they had sufficient height, the R.A.F. did well to 
exact losses equal to their own. 

There were at this period in the battle of the airfields two incidents 
of a type which later became more common. Wing Commander 
Frank Carey, D.F.C., D.F.M., a Battle of Britain pilot who had also 
earned considerable fame in destroying Japanese fighters during the 
retreat from Rangoon, landed at an airfield immediately before a 
Japanese raid. All aircraft were away from base except an unservice- 
able Blenheim and Carey’s Hurricane. As the enemy circled the field 
in line astern prior to bombing, Carey took off and, while the Japanese 
bombers blasted installations, he led a chase with six enemy fighters 
on his tail, keeping only a few feet above ground level. Japanese 
fighters were fitted with telescopic sights which gave their pilots 
extremely accurate aim for their guns, but blinded them to anything 
not shown in their sights. In this instance items not shown in the 
Japanese sights included a small hill over which the Hurricane had 
gently lifted; Carey was accordingly able to claim one Japanese 
fighter destroyed, R.A.F. losses nil. 

A similar incident happened soon after to Flying Officer Roy Gray, 
who heard the clang of bullets on his armour plate as he pulled sharply 
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Fighter pilot, Burma. During the dark sequence of disasters which followed 
the loss of Rangoon the British were at least able to retreat unhindered by 
withering enemy air attack. This blessing, the first essential of that astonishing 
withdrawal, was given by the gallant remnants of our fighter squadrons, 
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R.A.F. Buffalo fighters. At one moment at the close of 1941 a solitary 
squadron of Buffaloes, reduced to three aircraft, was Burma’s only air defence. 


Beaufighters hit a Japanese supply train. Armed with four cannon and 
five machine-guns, the Beaufighter reached beyond the Hurricane’s range. 
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Pilots are interrogated after a sortie in Arakan. During the Japanese offensive on 
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airfields there, four overworked British fighter squadrons flew 150 sorties a day. 
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Servicing a Hurricane under jungle trees. In humid, appalling conditions, and 
lacking essential spare parts, men worked miracles with airframes and engines. 


Monsoon in Burma. Ground crews struggle to erect mobile workshops. In 
the air sudden squalls make flying conditions the most perilous in the world. 
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THE INVASION OF BURMA. The Japanese came in north-westwards from 
Siam. In a few weeks they had occupied almost the whole country. The 
British were driven into India, the Chinese into Yunnan. Most of the next 
two years’ fighting was to be around the three fronts shown on this map. 
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up over a ridge. The enemy crashed, and the tactic became accepted 
as a last resort manceuvre. 

The fury of the Japanese attack on R.A.F. airfields was not allowed 
to interfere with our own close support of the Army nor with our 
offensive against enemy communications. Both for the light bomber 
crews and fighter men it was a time of almost continuous action. 
Occasionally fighter pilots were flying as much as seven hours a day, 
enduring trying conditions in the air and with the usual discomforts 
of the Burma campaign when they were on the ground. Living for a 
while in disused native huts not unlike hen-houses, which they left 
before dawn for readiness, the Chittagong airmen ate their meals 
in the open, constantly watching the ravenous kite-hawks which 
hovered above and sometimes swept away a dinner in one razor- 
clawed dive. 

The morning hours between scrambles would be spent by the men 
in peeling potatoes and opening tins of bully-beef for their lunch 
stew. It seemed to them that this was hardly on their plates before 
the dispersal phone rang and the order was received to ‘‘ scramble 
all aircraft”. As they ran to their aircraft, donning Mae Wests, 
the Very pistol would crack and a red flare hiss to the sky, warning 
all other aircraft to keep the runway clear. The stand-by section of 
two would already be wheeling over the field while pilots still on the 
ground were strapping in, pulling on helmets and goggles, until 
every Merlin engine spluttered to life. 

In a typical enemy raid the Hurricanes would course at about 
10,000 feet, occasionally tipping a wing to the sun to search there for 
lurking fighters. When the warning had improved, direction would 
come from Control: ‘‘ Make height, 20,000 feet’. So they would 
climb—with greater difficulty than in England because the air is 
rarer—until the whole Arakan coast, the Chin Hills to the north-east 
and the Ganges Delta beyond the Bay, lay like a map below them. 
As the pilots searched the sky they would grow colder, with teeth 
chattering and toes numbing until at last the ‘‘ pancake ’’ order came 
and they could descend to the warmer layers and eventually to cold 
stew, if the hawks had left any at all. 

Air Vice-Marshal T. M. Williams, O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., who had 
taken over control of Bengal Command, had ordered counter Air 
Force measures of our own. The R.A.F. bombed enemy airfields by 
daylight with Blenheims and by night with Wellingtons and Liberators. 
The system of attack was so successful that the Japanese changed their 
practice, sending one hikosentai of bombers forward from Siam to 
advanced airfields in Burma, executing a swift series of attacks and 
then staging the bombers back to Siam. In this way the bombers lay 
vulnerable on Burmese strips for a minimum of time, but, while their 
risk was reduced, so was their effectiveness. 
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The Japanese offensive on our Arakan airfields, the attempt to repeat 
Magwe, had had slight success, and although some R.A.F. aircraft 
were destroyed on the ground our low-level gunning of his advancing 
armies increased until four British fighter squadrons alone were 
putting up 150 sorties a day. Tanahashi ordered his men: ‘‘ There 
must be no fear of aircraft. It is not permissible to suppose that our 
soldiers are no match for aircraft”. The Japanese attempt to roll 
back our strips until we should have to cease harassing his columns 
failed; had it succeeded the consequences to our own brigades, now 
extricating themselves from the lower Mayu peninsula, might have 
been disastrous. 

When the R.A.F. had succeeded in thrusting back the enemy 
air force, Air Vice-Marshal Williams was able to give greater attention 
to breaking down the Japanese lines of communication. The impor- 
tance in the Burma War of bullock-carts and, on the rivers, sampans 
and kisties, must not be estimated at less than that of railways and 
motor convoys in European countries. In forward areas the enemy 
had to rely on these primitive methods of transport, and for the R.A.F. 
they accordingly became objectives whenever they were sighted. 

Light bombers went for targets such as the Japanese base at Akyab, 
which was the enemy equivalent of our Chittagong for supplying 
troops on the Mayu peninsula, while Hurricanes took on long-range 
tanks to escort the bombers and also combed the tracks and waterways 
immediately behind the enemy. This duality of the Hurricane role 
added a kind of chaos to the difficulties of the ground crews. They 
would work all night to attach the long-range tanks for a morning 
escorting task and then have the disappointment of seeing their 
Flight take off on a ‘‘ scramble”, drop their tanks which had taken 
such trouble to fit, fly off to meet an enemy raid which never arrived 
and then return to have more tanks fitted for the escort. Probably 
the process would be repeated before the day was out. 

But the hard work by both the air and ground crews and the 
frequent frustrations were rewarded with excellent results. Soon 
hardly a bullock-cart or a boat could move behind the enemy except 
at night. Remarkably free of enemy interference, the British squadrons 
began the daily practice of an air operation that was known as a 
‘* rhubarb ”, searching the jungle streams and the scrubland for 
evidence of enemy movement. Often the Hurricanes would go east 
over the Arakan Yomas at 12,000 feet, then down to the tree level of 
North Burma. Frequently at first—less often as they were more 
successful—they would detect a cloud of dust near some such centre 
as Shwebo and find a convoy beneath the dust-cloud. Brownings and 
cannon sprayed the vehicles and the roadside bushes into which the 
Japanese hurled themselves. And then a climb over the mountains 
and back to base. The sorties took about three and a half hours 
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to complete. Beneath these single-engined aircraft which carried out 
the routine jobs there was nothing so safe even as the English Channel 
patrolled by Air-Sea Rescue launches, which the Britain-based 
fighters out on similar ‘‘ rhubarbs ”’ had to brave. A forced landing 
in the Burma mountains too frequently meant death. 

The sea too, in Arakan as in other theatres, had its siren-like 
qualities which brought airmen to their end. Sometimes the 
Hurricanes’ ‘‘ rhubarbs ” took them out over the Bay on their way to 
Akyab. Several Hurricanes had failed to return from these missions 
without the squadrons having any explanation, and then one morning 
a pilot came back after witnessing the cause. He had been flying with 
his squadron commander over the sea for a ‘‘ rhubarb” in the Akyab 
area, and he had observed no warning sign of danger nor any faltering 
of his leader’s engine. 

At that early hour the low-lying valleys of Atak to the seaward 
side of the mountains were filled with thick vaporous mists which 
spilled down to the coast and, in places, over the sea. It was this 
factor, he thought, coupled with the mirror-smooth finish of the 
sea itself, always a menace for judging height, that had caused his 
friend’s Hurricane to sink to water level. His leader had flown gently 
towards the water and then there was a crash; in a few moments’ time 
there was nothing left on the sea; no wreckage, not a sign that the 
Hurricane had gone in. In this unique case the pilot who had been 
seen to sink into the water returned to his squadron. He had escaped 
from his cockpit beneath the sea surface and swam until fishermen 
found, fed and hid him. Back at Chittagong he confirmed that 
nothing but a kind of mesmerism of the water and the mist had caused 
his crash. 

Allied air attacks on the enemy’s roads, rivers and rails reached a 
climax as the 1943 monsoon approached and the Japanese sought to 
hurry their last supplies forward before storms blotted out the tracks. 
In a concentrated three-day attack every squadron in the area was 
used against enemy communications and supply centres. In all 
547 sorties, nearly a quarter of them by the now growing American 
forces, were carried out in this one successful operation. 

By May 12th the Army in Arakan was back where it had started 
from and the Japanese counter-offensive had drawn to a close. The 
R.A.F. had had to retreat from six of its advanced landing-grounds, 
but these were fair-weather strips which in any event could not have 
been used once the monsoon set in. 

Before withdrawing his air forces from offensive operations for the 
period of the rains the enemy now made one last attempt to overwhelm 
the Chittagong airfields and repeat the Magwe disaster. The defences 
had grown accustomed to most Japanese stratagems. The enemy 
had probed the warning system by approaching from all angles, and 
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one evening they had glided in with engines switched off, fired the 
elephant grass around the bomb dumps and escaped unscathed. 

This time a formation of twenty bombers with heavy fighter cover 
sailed blatantly over the main airfield in daylight, but by now local 
warning was vastly improved and the Hurricanes were at 23,000 feet 
and up sun. They pierced the fighter screen and fell on the bombers, 
destroying more than half of them. One Hurricane pilot to whom 
it appeared that his ammunition was having little effect drew so close 
to a Japanese ‘‘ Lily ” that their wings connected; while the enemy 
was destroyed, only the Hurricane’s wing-tip was shaved sheer and the 
pilot landed safely. 

Another pilot, Flight Sergeant John Rudling, was in determined 
mood. As he closed with a Japanese ‘‘ Lily” the rear-gunner set 
Rudling’s engine smoking and covered his windscreen with oil. At 
this point, as so often happened when the Hurricanes had to lance 
through fighter cover to reach the bombers, a Japanese fighter was 
on Rudling’s tail. He could hear and feel shells from the fighter on his 
armour plate. Flames from his engine had now crept into the cockpit, 
and Rudling reasoned there was little worse that the enemy could do 
to him and that his Hurricane would be lost anyway. Ignoring the 
fighter, he stayed close behind and continued to fire at the writhing 
bomber, whose shape alone he could see through the oil, until the enemy 
was ablaze. When he had no ammunition left Rudling baled out from 
the flames of his own aircraft. In the pre-monsoon haze this incident 
was seen from the airfield, and the morale of the airmen, who had 
been depressed equally by the Army’s retreat and the regime of hard 
peas and bully-stew between tank-changes, enjoyed a recovery which 
helped to carry them through the monsoon. Resulting from the 
defeat of the enemy’s renewed attempt to master our airfields, twelve 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed for the British loss of two, both 
pilots being saved. Rudling himself, who was among that great 
host whose turn to be killed in the Burma War would come later, 
returned to Chittagong for duty. 

Simultaneously with these engagements in the west, a more dramatic 
action was taking place in the remote hills to the east. Major- 
General Orde Charles Wingate, D.S.O., under Wavell’s direction, 
had set out from Imphal plain with seven separate columns. His 
purpose was to filter through the jungle and, after piercing the Japanese 
cordons, to harry the enemy’s rear. Others before Wingate had 
planned disciplined warfare inside enemy territory; Wingate’s special 
brilliance, in addition to his qualities of leadership, lay in his implicit 
confidence in air power to keep him supplied. 

Later, when the bulk of the Fourteenth Army went forward on the 
wings of the air force, the value of air supply in jungle warfare was 
evident and was accepted as axiomatic. In 1942, when Wingate 
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proposed his plans to Wavell, and in early 1943 when he first attempted 
to carry them out, he was working as a scientist works in the early 
stages of testing a great theory. Only the most elementary machinery 
existed with which to equip him, but with what little there was he 
was willing to experiment and to prove his point. Wingate believed 
that the answer to our problems of supply, to the absence of bases 
and roads in North Burma, was to eliminate the risk of ground lines 
of communication and to bring equipment to the troops from the 
sky. Supply tracks along the jungle floor could so easily be cut by 
the enemy or swamped by storm and hindered by the very incidents 
of the jungle. ‘‘So,” he said, ‘‘ bring in the goods, like Father 
Christmas, down the chimney.” 

Wingate went forward from Imphal in February, seemingly in the 
antique way with pack-mules and bullocks and even elephants. But 
he took with him R.A.F. liaison officers and radio apparatus, so 
that each column could ask for air aid and supplies when it needed 
them. 

On his march to the frontiers fighter and bomber aircraft carried 
out practice in close support, while transport aircraft ostentatiously 
dropped supplies in daylight to two Gurkha columns which were across 
the Chindwin, diverting attention from the main Wingate forces. 
In ten days the bulk of the infantry were beyond the Chindwin and 
approaching the Myitkyina railway without opposition. At this 
distance from base the R.A.F. had at that time no fighter aircraft with 
sufficient range to give direct support or even to escort the British 
transports which continued to carry supplies to the various columns. 
Despite this lack of resources the R.A.F. flew 177 supply sorties by 
night and day for this operation without casualty to air crews. General 
Wingate wrote in his report that ‘‘ supply dropping was a complete 
suecess ”’. 

This first Chindit operation had little strategic purpose other than 
the planting of trouble in the enemy’s rear. Originally it had been 
intended to synchronize with a Chinese advance, but when this failed 
to materialize Wavell decided nevertheless to launch the columns, 
partly for the sake of experience. From that viewpoint it was successful, 
and even before Wingate returned Wavell had issued orders for the 
formation of another brigade on similar lines. 

In hard statistics, four bridges were destroyed by the Chindits, 
thousands of tons of gorge-facing blasted on to a railway line and the 
track cut in more than 75 places. One R.A.F. Dakota landed on a 
strip 800 yards long in Chindit territory and brought out seventeen 
sick and wounded who otherwise could not have been saved. For this 
deed the pilot, Flying Officer Vlasto, was awarded the D.F.C. In 
all, the Chindits marched through about a thousand miles of jungle 
in three months; of their number one-third did not return. 
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MONSOON 1943: 
ACTION IN AN INTERVAL 


No was the time of redemption and the gathering of strength. 
More men came to India, and the Army trained for new 
offensives. Additional squadrons arrived in the theatre and the 
building of airfields and roads went forward, yet for the Air Forces 
already operational the monsoon of 1943 could not be entirely a 
stagnant period. ‘The storms imposed an interval on the ground 
campaigns, but in the air it was an interval with its own programme. 

Supply had to continue. The British Dakotas followed their 
outstanding work in feeding the Long Range Penetration Group under 
Wingate by consistent supply-dropping in jungle country where, 
without this aid, military operations would have been impossible. 
Our sole Dakota squadron carried out 1,100 sorties during the 
monsoon, using ‘‘ parajutes”’, an Indian jute substitute employed 
during the world parachute shortage. 

Never was a mail service cancelled because of weather, although 
sometimes it was postponed or diverted hecause of the flooding of the 
railways along which mail should have been brought to the air base. 
In the Chin Hills and in the Fort Hertz area troops were sustained, and 
at Goppi Bazaar, east of Maungdaw in Arakan, where the pass had 
been washed away and not even mules could climb, Dakotas delivered 
the goods. Here they were escorted over Japanese territory by 
Hurricanes, stepped up high above the storms, with only the lower 
escorts providing a visual link with the transport aircraft. 

Policy regarding the monsoon employment of the Hurricanes and 
medium and heavy bombers had been laid down in April to concen- 
trate on ‘‘ counter air force”. By May, however, it was apparent 
after our first attacks that the enemy was withdrawing his air 
regiments from the many forward airfields right back to Siam. The 
lines of communication had meantime become far more important, and 
Sir Richard Peirse, Air Commander-in-Chief, changed the directive, 
diverting the bulk of our bombers to ‘‘ L of C” targets such as the 
railway chain, the transit camps at Prome and Taungup, intervening 
roads and the chief port of Rangoon. 

For this task excellent weapons had now come into the line. Both 
the Beaufighter and the single-engined Vengeance were supremely 
successful, and by the close of the monsoon the Vengeance was our 
chief dive-bomber. Like so many other aircraft untried in the dank 
climate, the Vengeance had at first given trouble and was withdrawn 
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from service, but it returned in May as a most accurate attack aircraft. 
Army Intelligence sources throughout the monsoon sent back reports 
of the precision shown by these aircraft in Burma, the first theatre to 
develop this dive-bomber. 

So successful was the Vengeance and so ‘pressing the need for such 
a weapon that some of the pilots were put straight on to operations 
without undergoing the usual conversion course. They trained them- 
selves while bombing, and soon were skilled at finding well-camouflaged 
enemy sites both in Arakan and on the Chin Hills. Observers 
behind enemy positions once reported back to the Vengeances: ‘‘ After 
bombing, six funeral pyres were seen. These may have been 
either for six senior officers or six communal pyres”. This 
incident followed bombing at Maungdaw on August goth. At 
Razabil on September 19th observers made the macabre note that 
after R.A.F. Vengeance treatment of a site six lorry loads of dead 
were carted away. 

Beaufighters too were now coming into prominence, setting fire 
to the huge oil tanks at Yenangyaung and yet further reducing 
Japanese freedom of movement on their rain-soaked roads and broken 
railways. The twin-engined Bristol Beaufighter carried a crew of two 
and, until it was later fitted for rockets or bombs, was equipped with 
four 20-mm. cannon and five machine-guns, one of them in the 
navigator’s turret. As a jest at a mess party, where pilots liked to 
mock what they thought were newspaper clichés, someone invented 
for Beaufighters the name of ‘‘ Whispering Death ”’, for the Beaufighter 
has a trick of remaining silent at low level until it is almost on its 
target. 

In just such a way a Beaufighter had come across a full-dress parade 
of Japanese soldiers at Myitkyina on the birthday of Emperor Hirohito. 
Myitkyina was now the largest enemy air base in North Burma, and 
high-ranking samurai officers were sitting stiffly on their chargers, 
fronting a hollow square of rigid troops around a flagpole bearing the 
Rising Sun of Nippon, when they were toppled from their saddles. 
By its silent approach the Beaufighter caught the parade unprepared 
and left the square with riderless horses galloping among the hodies, 
the flagpole broken and the Rising Sun sinking. The name 
‘* Whispering Death ” stayed on. 

The Beaufighter reached beyond the Hurricane’s range in its 
search of trains, cart-convoys and river-boats. Procedure followed by 
Beaufighters and other aircraft in ‘‘ train-busting ” varied considerably, 
but the most popular form was for the aircraft to fly very low and to 
one side of the railway line, with the pilot taking special note of the 
position of railway signals and the shininess of stretches of rails. Attacks 
were made from the side, pressed home as close as possible with a 
pull-up to avoid débris caused by explosion. Soon the enemy placed 
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trip-wires along his railway valleys, especially above dummy loco- 
motives, but on the whole this manceuvre was not successful. 

In the retreat from Burma the river companies had had to abandon 
quantities of equipment, including five major river steamers, each 
capable of towing hundreds of tons of supplies or large bodies of troops. 
The Beaufighters at this stage accounted for four of the boats, and their 
burned-out hulks were left scattered along the sand bars of the 
Irrawaddy. When in August the strengthening of the monsoon 
turned the roads and tracks into useless bands of swamp the Japanese 
were forced to rely on watercraft, so that the Beaufighters and, nearer 
base, the Hurricanes, were able to concentrate on these targets. 
In all at this time 182 power-driven rivercraft and sampans were 
destroyed and about 2,000 smaller countrycraft were sunk or damaged 
in Arakan and on the Irrawaddy. An average sampan takes twenty 
men a month to build and can carry stocks for seventy soldiers for three 
days. The achievement was therefore considerable. 

In addition to the new R.A.F. squadrons and the 1oth United 
States Army Air Force, whose fighters were guarding the Assam 
airfields from which Hump traffic was dispatched and whose bombers 
were aiding in the mutilation of enemy supply channels, the old 
R.A.F. squadrons were still at work. Almost obsolete, but still 
magnificent, the Blenheims were based throughout the monsoon on 
the wet field of Fenny, attacking chosen points through which the 
Japanese were bringing supplies to their Arakan front from Rangoon. 

So old were these aircraft now, and so excellent the squadron spirit, 
that it was said the Blenheims flew on happiness alone. The ground 
crews were devoted to their aircraft, sometimes working for forty-eight 
hours, with hardly a pause, to repair a Blenheim in time for an 
operation, and then seeing it take off, circuit and return with the same 
old trouble. Blenheim spares were still unobtainable, and only by 
the ground crews’ knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of each engine were 
they made to go at all. ‘‘ It'll clear in the air” began as a hopeful 
catch-phrase and ended as a squadron battle-cry. Within the 
squadron the Australian and British personnel teamed up into 
‘* Pig Islanders ’? and ‘‘ Pommie Bastards ’’, and by these affectionate 
names they were known. As so often, when conditions were at their 
worst the contentment was greatest; the comradeship of the 
Blenheim crews became famous enough in India for men to try to 
get themselves posted to the Blenheims, despite the maturity of the 
aircraft. 

Because no jacks, and frequently no winches, were available, 
arming of the bombers was still done by hand. Men would somehow 
lift a bomb on to backs that as often as not were tortured with prickly 
heat. This complaint came without discrimination between airmen, 
N.C.O.s and officers. It was not uncommon for the disorder to afflict 
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the armourers from head to foot, so that after a day’s painful work 
they would have to lie down gingerly at night, and then only by aid 
of powder spread on the blanket, and with nothing above them but 
the mosquito net and the tent roof. 

Observers would have said there was little here to cause the excellent 
morale that undoubtedly existed during the monsoon of 1943. There 
were few amusements at Fenny or at strips that had not even the 
monsoon equipment of Fenny, other than the men’s ability to grin 
at themselves and their afflictions. They had a pool of fish which 
allowed them to hold a ‘‘ Fish Derby ”’, and for a while after the 
event they were able to talk about the reason why Big Bill stuck with 
his dorsal fin and how Young Joe won out, but it was little enough 
to carry men through the long wet months. 

For the Wellington and Liberator night-bomber crews, ground and 
flying conditions were hardly better. Radio aids to navigation were 
not comparable with those available in the European theatre, and 
most navigators had to take their courses mainly from the stars, 
which were not always visible. Wellingtons were used almost 
exclusively on bombing communications and the advanced Japanese 
base at Akyab, while Liberators went farther afield and through 
longer icing zones. The bombers required even more care on the 
ground than the fighters. Cyclones at various times blew down a 
Wellington camp, damaging the bombers, and lifted Liberators bodily 
in the air, flying them backwards across the airfield. These were 
freak storms, but they forced on the ground crews arduous require- 
ments for protection, which had to become routine. 

The decision to operate during the monsoon of 1943, over and 
above the essential reconnaissance work which watched enemy 
preparations, imposed a toll in lives and in hardship on the men. 
The R.A.F. lost 27 aircraft, and of the 111 men who came down in the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea only 69 were rescued, these 
mainly by the efforts of long:range reconnaissance squadrons, since 
the priority list had placed Burma at the bottom for Air-Sea Rescue 
units as for most other requirements. Other crews died in the 
mountains and were lost in the trees—a green bomber crashing in the 
green jungle allowed no hope of its ever being found. 

Despite these inevitable circumstances and the attrition they caused 
among airmen, the directive to operate through the storms was sound 
in conception. The maintained attack on enemy fields had kept the 
Japanese air force back in Siam, and our army bases remained 
unmolested. Attacks on shipping by the U.S.A.A.F. and on Rangoon 
by both the R.A.F. and the Americans had denied the use of this port 
to the enemy. 

Similarly Akyab was constantly bombed by Blenheims and other 
aircraft until by the close of the monsoon it was no longer supplied 
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substantially by sea. This meant that the bulk of Japanese supplies 
from Siam even to their distant front in Arakan had to travel by land. 
Burma lines of communication had been hampered to the extent of 
3,000 watercraft, 180 motor vehicles and 640 railway vehicles 
destroyed or damaged; tracks had been torn up over miles and land- 
slides caused. Army intelligence reports indicated that in Arakan 
alone the monsoon air attacks had killed more than 500 of the enemy 
and wounded a greater number. The first Wingate penetration of the 
Japanese stronghold had been judged successful and these results, 
gained at so much less cost, vindicated the air policy. 

The air effort was not, however, as dramatic or as spectacular as 
the Chindit operation, and so gained little notice. The main news 
was elsewhere during the monsoon of 1943, for Mussolini had fallen 
and the Allies were in Sicily; and among the airmen of Burma there 
was nothing but complete understanding as to why their own actions 
should go unnoticed. Wingate had written that the British soldier 
has the power ‘‘ to give of his best when the audience is smallest,” 
' and this was true too of the airmen. The Air Forces of Burma, unlike 
their comrades in the Fourteenth Army, were seldom even remem- 
bered as having been forgotten. They became accustomed to lack of 
publicity, knowing the reasons behind it, and soon they took pride 
in their isolation and in the fact that the world knew little of them. 
Morale was never affected. 
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THE GREAT BUILD-UP 


rPHE Allied forces were disposed now along a front of approximately 
800 miles, with both sides massing for new offensives. Early 
in the monsoon it was impossible to predict the sectors along which 
the winter battles would be fought, and so the development of 
airfields which the Army were to build for the R.A.F. could not be 
concentrated in one zone. It had to proceed for the deployment of 
squadrons both in the 4 Corps direction on the central front and in 
the 15 Corps direction in Arakan. Bomb stocks and all petrol, oil 
and lubricants would have to be accumulated and communications 
fixed. The Organization and Planning Staffs of Bengal Command 
were already taxed to the full, and very few of the men in this citizen 
R.A.F. were either staff trained or experienced. It was an astonishing 
achievement in organization, therefore, that the plans which Air 
Vice-Marshal Williams laid down in March were carried out to the 
full by the zero date in December 1943. 

From the battle point of view the monsoon was the best time for the 
intensive programme of development, since enemy air operations were 
almost at a standstill, and our own, though at the maximum that was 
possible, were limited by weather. From every other viewpoint it was 
the worst time. The remarkable mountain road which British sappers 
with Indian labour had built from Dimapur to Kohima, giving for 
the first time in history road access from India to the borders of 
Burma, was of little value for convoy work in times of storm. Bad 
flooding, too, washed away the most important rail and road links 
between Bengal and the rest of India at a crucial time in the period 
when stockpiling was under way for the coming campaigns. It turned 
what airfields there were into useless slough and cut telephone wires 
into short lengths. The lines between Delhi and Calcutta to forward 
areas were down during long periods, and sometimes it was impossible 
for Group Headquarters to talk to wings or wings to squadrons. 
It is against this background of heart-breaking downpour and 
unskilled native labour, inadequate material and constant setback, 
that the success of the monsoon building programme should be 
appreciated. 

The airfield builders had to start almost from the beginning. India 
had previously faced a permanent threat from the North-West Frontier 
and accordingly her airfields were grouped in that direction. In the 
alluvial Gangetic plain and to the east of it, where fields were now 
required, there was no lime and very little stone. It had originally 
been decided, therefore, to construct the airfields of brick, and since 
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The Japanese offensive on our Arakan airfields, the attempt to repeat 
Magwe, had had slight success, and although some R.A.F. aircraft 
were destroyed on the ground our low-level gunning of his advancing 
armies increased until four British fighter squadrons alone were 
putting up 150 sorties a day. Tanahashi ordered his men: ‘‘ There 
must be no fear of aircraft. It is not permissible to suppose that our 
soldiers are no match for aircraft”. The Japanese attempt to roll 
back our strips until we should have to cease harassing his columns 
failed; had it succeeded the consequences to our own brigades, now 
extricating themselves from the lower Mayu peninsula, might have 
been disastrous. 

When the R.A.F. had succeeded in thrusting back the enemy 
air force, Air Vice-Marshal Williams was able to give greater attention 
to breaking down the Japanese lines of communication. The impor- 
tance in the Burma War of bullock-carts and, on the rivers, sampans 
and kisties, must not be estimated at less than that of railways and 
motor convoys in European countries. In forward areas the enemy 
had to rely on these primitive methods of transport, and for the R.A.F. 
they accordingly became objectives whenever they were sighted. 

Light bombers went for targets such as the Japanese base at Akyab, 
which was the enemy equivalent of our Chittagong for supplying 
troops on the Mayu peninsula, while Hurricanes took on long-range 
tanks to escort the bombers and also combed the tracks and waterways 
immediately behind the enemy. This duality of the Hurricane role 
added a kind of chaos to the difficulties of the ground crews. They 
would work all night to attach the long-range tanks for a morning 
escorting task and then have the disappointment of seeing their 
Flight take off on a ‘‘scramble”, drop their tanks which had taken 
such trouble to fit, fly off to meet an enemy raid which never arrived 
and then return to have more tanks fitted for the escort. Probably 
the process would be repeated before the day was out. 

But the hard work by both the air and ground crews and the 
frequent frustrations were rewarded with excellent results. Soon 
hardly a bullock-cart or a boat could move behind the enemy except 
at night. Remarkably free of enemy interference, the British squadrons 
began the daily practice of an air operation that was known as a 
‘* rhubarb ”, searching the jungle streams and the scrubland for 
evidence of enemy movement. Often the Hurricanes would go east 
over the Arakan Yomas at 12,000 feet, then down to the tree level of 
North Burma. Frequently at first—less often as they were more 
successful—they would detect a cloud of dust near some such centre 
as Shwebo and find a convoy beneath the dust-cloud. Brownings and 
cannon sprayed the vehicles and the roadside bushes into which the 
Japanese hurled themselves. And then a climb over the mountains 
and back to base. The sorties took about three and a half hours 
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to complete. Beneath these single-engined aircraft which carried out 
the routine jobs there was nothing so safe even as the English Channel 
patrolled by Air-Sea Rescue launches, which the Britain-based 
fighters out on similar ‘‘ rhubarbs ” had to brave. A forced landing 
in the Burma mountains too frequently meant death. 

The sea too, in Arakan as in other theatres, had its siren-like 
qualities which brought airmen to their end. Sometimes the 
Hurricanes’ ‘‘ rhubarbs ”’ took them out over the Bay on their way to 
Akyab. Several Hurricanes had failed to return from these missions 
without the squadrons having any explanation, and then one morning 
a pilot came back after witnessing the cause. He had been flying with 
his squadron commander over the sea for a ‘‘ rhubarb ” in the Akyab 
area, and he had observed no warning sign of donee nor any faltering 
of his leader’s engine. 

At that early hour the low-lying valleys of ‘Arakeais to the seaward 
side of the mountains were filled with thick vaporous mists which 
spilled down to the coast and, in places, over the sea. It was this 
factor, he thought, coupled with the mirror-smooth finish of the 
sea itself, always a menace for judging height, that had caused his 
friend’s Hurricane to sink to water level. His leader had flown gently 
towards the water and then there was a crash; in a few moments’ time 
there was nothing left on the sea; no wreckage, not a sign that the 
Hurricane had gone in. In this unique case the pilot who had been 
seen to sink into the water returned to his squadron. He had escaped 
from his cockpit beneath the sea surface and swam until fishermen 
found, fed and hid him. Back at Chittagong he confirmed that 
nothing but a kind of mesmerism of the water and the mist had caused 
his crash. 

Allied air attacks on the enemy’s roads, rivers and rails reached a 
climax as the 1943 monsoon approached and the Japanese sought to 
hurry their last supplies forward before storms blotted out the tracks. 
In a concentrated three-day attack every squadron in the area was 
used against enemy communications and supply centres. In all 
547 sorties, nearly a quarter of them by the now growing American 
forces, were carried out in this one successful operation. 

By May 12th the Army in Arakan was back where it had started 
from and the Japanese counter-offensive had drawn to a close. The 
R.A.F. had had to retreat from six of its advanced landing-grounds, 
but these were fair-weather strips which in any event could not have 
been used once the monsoon set in. 

Before withdrawing his air forces from offensive operations for the 
period of the rains the enemy now made one last attempt to overwhelm 
the Chittagong airfields and repeat the Magwe disaster. The defences 
had grown accustomed to most Japanese stratagems. The enemy 
had probed the warning system by approaching from all angles, and 
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substantially by sea. This meant that the bulk of Japanese supplies 
from Siam even to their distant front in Arakan had to travel by land. 
Burma lines of communication had been hampered to the extent of 
3,000 watercraft, 180 motor vehicles and 640 railway vehicles 
destroyed or damaged; tracks had been torn up over miles and land- 
slides caused. Army intelligence reports indicated that in Arakan 
alone the monsoon air attacks had killed more than 500 of the enemy 
and wounded a greater number. The first Wingate penetration of the 
Japanese stronghold had been judged successful and these results, 
gained at so much less cost, vindicated the air policy. 

The air effort was not, however, as dramatic or as spectacular as 
the Chindit operation, and so gained little notice. The main news 
was elsewhere during the monsoon of 1943, for Mussolini had fallen 
and the Allies were in Sicily; and among the airmen of Burma there 
was nothing but complete understanding as to why their own actions 
should go unnoticed. Wingate had written that the British soldier 

has the power ‘‘ to give of his best when the audience is smallest,” 
’ and this was true too of the airmen. The Air Forces of Burma, unlike 
their comrades in the Fourteenth Army, were seldom even remem- 
bered as having been forgotten. They became accustomed to lack of 
publicity, knowing the reasons behind it, and soon they took pride 
in their isolation and in the fact that the world knew little of them. 
Morale was never affected. 
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Ae Allied forces were disposed now along a front of approximately 
800 miles, with both sides massing for new offensives. Early 
in the monsoon it was impossible to predict the sectors along which 
the winter battles would be fought, and so the development of 
airfields which the Army were to build for the R.A.F. could not be 
concentrated in one zone. It had to proceed for the deployment of 
squadrons both in the 4 Corps direction on the central front and in 
the 15 Corps direction in Arakan. Bomb stocks and all petrol, oil 
and lubricants would have to be accumulated and communications 
fixed. The Organization and Planning Staffs of Bengal Command 
were already taxed to the full, and very few of the men in this citizen 
R.A.F. were either staff trained or experienced. It was an astonishing 
achievement in organization, therefore, that the plans which Air 
Vice-Marshal Williams laid down in March were carried out to the 
full by the zero date in December 1943. 

From the battle point of view the monsoon was the best time for the 
intensive programme of development, since enemy air operations were 
almost at a standstill, and our own, though at the maximum that was 
possible, were limited by weather. From every other viewpoint it was 
the worst time. The remarkable mountain road which British sappers 
with Indian labour had built from Dimapur to Kohima, giving for 
the first time in history road access from India to the borders of 
Burma, was of little value for convoy work in times of storm. Bad 
flooding, too, washed away the most important rail and road links 
between Bengal and the rest of India at a crucial time in the period 
when stockpiling was under way for the coming campaigns. It turned 
what airfields there were into useless slough and cut telephone wires 
into short lengths. The lines between Delhi and Calcutta to forward 
areas were down during long periods, and sometimes it was impossible 
for Group Headquarters to talk to wings or wings to squadrons. 
It is against this background of heart-breaking downpour and 
unskilled native labour, inadequate material and constant setback, 
that the success of the monsoon building programme should be 
appreciated. 

The airfield builders had to start almost from the beginning. India 
had previously faced a permanent threat from the North-West Frontier 
and accordingly her airfields were grouped in that direction. In the 
alluvial Gangetic plain and to the east of it, where fields were now 
required, there was no lime and very little stone. It had originally 
been decided, therefore, to construct the airfields of brick, and since 
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bricks require approximately half their weight of coal it had been 
necessary to economize on haulage, so that most of the earlier major 
airfields had been sited near the coal-stocks of Calcutta. The distance 
of these airfields from targets had had the effect of limiting our bomber 
effort. 

Errors had been made, too, in siting the few airfields which had 
been built nearer the front. Not until 1943 was it fully realised that 
the malarial map is as important as the geographic; one field, excellent 
from every other aspect, had been laid in an area of the Lushai hills 
where the incidence of malaria was 100 per cent. Here a malignant 
form of the disease obtained which resulted in streams of small 
parasites in the blood vessels, sometimes entering the brain. Because 
of Burma’s priority position there was at that time neither mepacrine 
for use as a prophylactic nor D.D.T. for spraying the breeding-beds. 
In the new building plan malaria was a chief consideration. 

In earlier programmes, too much reliance had had to be placed on 
the local contractors and much of the workmanship and material was 
bad. The most frequent contractors’ error was in mixing too little 
cement with the sand, and now large concrete areas of those airfields 
which had been thought completed needed remaking. In July the 
Imphal strip broke up, and support of 4 Corps was handicapped by the 
squadrons having to move north into more malarious zones. Between 
the rains Imphal strip was relaid. 

The Americans, with their massive and ingenious equipment, were 
outstanding in the construction of the strips, but both Allies learned 
from each other new ways of getting the job done more solidly and 
more swiftly. Floodlands were drained and jungle cleared for the long 
runways, taxi-tracks and hard standings. When the logistics were 
known the programme rolled forward, giving to each new heavy 
bomber field either 300,000 tons of concrete, or 600 Dakota loads of 
steel planking, or 200 tons of bitumenized hessian. The strips that 
were built in storm had to withstand drought, too, and in the dry times 
hundreds of tons of oil were spread to lay the choking dust. 

In March 1942, precisely four airfields with all-weather runways, 
operational by modern standards, had been serviceable in the Com- 
mand. By the end of the monsoon of 1943 there were 285 airfields 
completed and more were under construction. Some forty-five 
airfields were handed over to the U.S.A.A.F. and facilities given them 
in other R.A.F. airfields. 

The Air Force expanded with the airfields. From the beginning of 
1943 to the end of the monsoon the number of aircraft of all kinds 
within the Command rose from 1,443 to 3,699, crystallizing to 519 front 
line aircraft. Mohawk fighters were gradually being replaced, the 
numbers of Beaufighters doubled, and Hurricanes topped the thousand 
mark. Ready for the new offensives there were among other modern 
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aircraft 572 Vengeances, 69 Liberators, and the numbers of Dakota 
transports rose from 29 to 100. 

The roth U.S.A.A.F. had similarly raised its striking power from 
185 to 265 aircraft. By the end of November the Americans were 
ready to operate with seventeen squadrons from India, and the R.A.F. 
with forty-eight squadrons. So well had the R.A.F. nurtured the Indian 
Air Force and so swiftly had Indian youth responded to its opportunity 
that by November 1943 the I.A.F. had reached the strength which 
the R.A.F. in India had enjoyed in peace time only ten years 
previously. Watch and ward duties on the North-West Frontier were 
now one of the commitments of the I.A.F., which was kept completely 
Indian. No European was permitted to hold a commission. 

The administration which controlled the twentyfold increase of 
air power was in the hands of Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Collier, C.B., 
C.B.E. He could not be given a proportionate increase in manpower 
to deal with the growth of the squadrons, and it was due to his 
genius for planning and improvization that the vast new forces were 
nevertheless accepted and made to work smoothly. 

Behind the Air Forces, and before them, there had during these 
months been built two organizations of which the lay public was 
normally unaware, but without which the squadrons could not have 
flown. Back of the wings were the repair and maintenance units; 
ahead of them, the thin, essential web of warning posts. 

Of the 400 million Indians a very slight proportion are semi-skilled 
in engineering and a negligible amount fully skilled. Despite this 
unparalleled reservoir of manpower the Command was unable, 
therefore, to follow the practice in England of handing major repairs 
over to a ‘‘ maker’s party ” or returning them to an aircraft factory. 
Repair and maintenance were entirely R.A.F. jobs because no civilian 
organization was then able to cope with the demands. The R.A.F. 
had to find the key manpower for this task in addition to its normal 
activities. Such units were formed and operated with success despite 
the handicaps of weather, which corroded aircraft material, and 
despite the lack of spares and tools, a shortage which persisted in the 
Command until the war in Europe was won. In November there did 
not exist in the Command a single complete base repair kit. This 
was not, however, a freak situation. In the same month there were 
160,000 demands for separate items of R.A.F. equipment which could 
not be supplied. 

Yet without adequate tools and in the peak month of the monsoon 
the base repair units accepted and made serviceable 314 airframes and 
210 engines. The maintenance personnel on the airfields did a job 
no less fine. Working always in the open, in extreme conditions of 
heat and rain, with clothing never dry for weeks on end, they kept the 
serviceability of operational aircraft at a high standard. 
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Warning posts ahead of the squadrons improved with the repair 
facilities behind them. When the Japanese brought their bombers 
forward again from Siam at the close of the 1943 monsoon, warning 
was obtained of their approach as far south as Akyab. Along the 
Assam-Burma border, in the Calcutta area and at other possible targets . 
along the coasts of India there was now a network of some seventy 
radar stations. Deployed in front of these were the observers, who 
used their eyes and reported sightings by wireless, Filter rooms, formed 
at focal points of the warning framework, accepted the information 
from these posts and passed it on for the defence of all India and Ceylon. 

The work done by the Wireless Observer Units was among the 
most solitary that the R.A.F. was required to do anywhere in the 
world. These men were placed at twenty-mile intervals along the 
Arakan Yomas and in the Chin Hills. Before the rains came they 
would go to their different sites, normally places without a name, 
carrying with them enough supplies to last through the monsoon. 
There were not many books available at that time, nor much shipping 
space to spare for ‘‘ welfare goods ”’, so that it is on record that one 
Wireless Unit, stationed ninety miles from Tiddim, took with them 
the only items which welfare stores had in stock. These were a cricket 
ball, bats, stumps and bails, and although there was no gradient of 
less than one in four within miles of them or earth firm enough to 
take a wicket, with these ‘‘ comforts ” they saw the monsoon through, 
waiting for enemy aircraft. 

Sometimes these airmen at the outposts were able to go patrolling 
with the Army to relieve monotony, and occasionally high-ranking 
Army officers, tired of their own messes in the hills, would climb to 
visit the posts and sit down for a game of pontoon with the airmen, 
over a glass of the Chin rice-wine known as ‘‘zu”’. There was 
shooting to be had in the jungle, mainly of small barking deer ; and 
growing one’s own vegetables helped to pass the time. In that fantastic 
climate garden peas could be eaten within three weeks of planting 
the seed. And until one became accustomed there was the pleasure 
of noting that the Chin Hills were full of birds, blue-feathered and 
sometimes sparkling green, and that orchids made even the jungle 
beautiful. But for those who were not naturalists it was little enough 
to take them through the months while they sat on top of a mountain 
watching .for aircraft and waiting for the road to open and for mail 
to come. 

Since the black days of the retreat two monsoons had now blown 
themselves out, yet in all that time the Allies had nowhere succeeded in 
regaining a true hold on Burma. Despite the forces that had lately 
come to India and the promises of their offensive use, there was a 
feeling of hopelessness among the men. During the previous monsoon, 
too, there had been glib talk of ‘‘ Tokyo by Christmas ”’, and it had 
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ended in an abortive raid in Arakan and a brief, spectacular thrust by 
Wingate. The airmen no less than the soldiers were conscious now of 
the great strength which had come with the rains, but they had grown 
cynical with waiting and with the knowledge that the enemy too had 
had time to recuperate. Moreover, some of the most important newly 
arrived forces were already out of date. Hurricanes, which were no 
match for newer Japanese models, were still the best fighters the 
R.A.F. possessed in Burma. 

Some Hurricanes were stripped of nearly all their armament in an 
attempt to catch the fast reconnaissance Dinahs which had been 
photographing our lines with impunity, and indeed on a rare occasion 
a Hurricane at its maximum ceiling, with nose pointed up to retain 
height, succeeded in shooting down an unwary Dinah. It was heroic, 
but it was not efficient, and the squadrons knew it. There was talk 
of the arrival of Spitfires, but the men in their despondency attributed 
that also to rumour. The swamplands began to dry out and aircraft 
could take off again from fair-weather strips, but spirits did not revive. 

And then, suddenly, towards the close of 1943, everything seemed 
to happen at once and a new vigour was in the air. Partly it was 
caused by the delivery at last of Spitfires, their first glorious successes 
and the uplifting message from the Prime Minister which followed, 
and partly it resulted from the creation of a new Command to direct 
the war in Burma, with Lord Louis (later Earl) Mountbatten at its . 
head. It seemed to the men that the great strength begotten in the 
monsoon had a stillborn air and that it needed a doctor to take it 
by the heels and shake the breath of life into it. This was the effect 
that Mountbatten and his air, land and sea commanders achieved. 
The infant they found was adequately large but distressingly still, and 
they made it lusty. 

South East Asia Command (S.E.A.C.) was created at the Quebec 
Conference in August 1943, attended by Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was here that Admiral 
Mountbatten, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., formerly Chief of 
Combined Operations, had been selected as Supreme Commander, 
the youngest since Napoleon. His orders were to secure the trace of 
a new Burma-China road and to safeguard the Hump air route, for 
aid to China was still the chief aim of Burma strategy. 

For the device of the new Command Mountbatten obtained the 
King’s consent to the symbol of a phoenix, a fabulous and fierce bird 
which arose from the ashes of the fire which would have destroyed 
anything less adamantine. The choice of emblem appeared not only 
to have been touched with a sense of poetry but soon was shown 
also to have been inspired with the gift of prophecy. 

The wings of the phoenix were the newly formed Air Command 
South East Asia (A.C.S.E.A.) with Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard 
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Peirse, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., in command, directing both the 
R.A.F. and the American air units of S.E.A.C. 

It was agreed at the Cairo Conference in December 1943 that 
operational control of combat units should be integrated, and 
accordingly British and American officers were appointed to serve on 
each other’s staffs and an integrated Eastern Air Command (Major- 
General George Stratemeyer, U.S.A.A.F., commanding) came into 
being. Responsible to A.C.S.E.A., Eastern Air Command subdivided 
into Third Tactical Air Force, Strategic Air Force, Troop Carrier 
Command, and Photographic Reconnaissance Force, two under British 
and two under American command and each using aircraft of both 
Allies. 

The American Stratemeyer had the qualities necessary for his 
task, including deep belief in the Allied ideal and a leaning towards 
attack. ‘*‘ We must merge into one unified force,” he declared in a 
General Order, ‘‘in thought and in deed neither English nor 
American, with the faults of neither and the virtues of both. We must 
establish in Asia a record of Allied air victory of which we can all 
be proud in the years to come. Let us write it now in the skies over 
Burma.” 

At first the men were mystified by the large and apparently shapeless 
hierarchy of headquarters erected above them, but when they became 
accustomed they sensed a change of the Allied Air Forces to a more 
ambitious role, symbolized in the very transformation of the old 
‘** Air Headquarters, India”, to ‘‘H.Q. Air Command South East 
Asia”. Mountbatten went among the men, telling them a little of 
his plans, enthusing them with his own freshness and confidence, so 
that they felt at last that Burma was on the map of priorities and that 
they were going to be given the chance they wanted. Two days after 
Mountbatten had informed General Joseph Stilwell and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek that Quebec had decided on a land campaign to 
conquer North Burma he visited the R.A.F. Squadrons in Imphal 
and Arakan, so that when the great battles came the airmen felt in 
closer touch with their ‘‘ Supremo ”’. 
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IHERE was more now in the air than a sense of urgency and 
cheerful optimism. Spitfire V.s were in flight, to the joy of the 
squadrons which were equipped with them and the envy of those 
which were not, and they had a brief immediate triumph. The 
fast Japanese Dinahs, which in appearance were not unlike our own 
Mosquitoes, had been flying with arrogance even over Hurricane 
airfields to photograph anything they desired. When by nearly 
bursting its engine a Hurricane did succeed in shooting one down, 
the Japanese treated it as a rare phenomenon unlikely to recur, and 
they continued to fly with impunity above the Hurricane ceiling. 
And then Spitfires, based around Chittagong for protection of the 
port, shot down three Dinahs in turn and the effect throughout the 
command was electric. 

But victories did not at first come in the quick succession for which 
the destruction of the fast Dinahs led men to hope. One occasion at 
this time which the enemy could claim as a success was a new stroke 
aimed at Calcutta, with the dual object of damaging the port and 
demoralizing the city. Divining that over our broad front fighter 
defence in depth could not be so uniform, and that Calcutta would 
still rely on Hurricanes, the enemy sent sixty bombers and fighters 
out over the Bay of Bengal to smash the great Indian port. The 
Arakan Spitfires were scrambled and guided out to sea. 

Ground operators in Arakan watched the green fluorescent ‘‘ blips ” 
on the radar scope grow brilliant against the fainter green caused by 
the permanent radio-echo from the hills, and they were able to guide 
the Spitfires close to the attacking waves flying north. Then, when it 
seemed that the fighters were almost at point of contact with the 
enemy, radar plots showed our fighters returning over the sea to base. 
The enemy had flown beyond Spitfire range. 

The Japanese had put a maximum effort into this attack, but the 
long route which they chose in order to avoid interception precluded 
a respectable weight of bombs being dropped. In a raid that could 
be little more than a successful publicity stunt they caused some 
civilian casualties but no important damage to ships or docks. One 
soldier was killed. Next day a few Spitfires moved back across 
the sea to the defence of Calcutta and the raid was not repeated. 

Unfortunately for the Japanese their success at Calcutta gave them 
a surfeit of confidence which was soon to be costly. 

Many of our fighter pilots inevitably knew that they were likely to 
be killed in the offensives of the New Year, yet because they believed 
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in the absolute superiority of their aircraft, as yet untried in major 
conflict with the Japanese, morale was never higher. Christmas at 
the Arakan airfields was not the less gay because of the hazards of 
coming encounters. One Spitfire squadron staged a pantomime to 
which the others came. It was given in a jungle glade on Christmas 
night, with a clear sky. Between the audience and the airfield men 
could see in the dusk the paddy ripening into golden shades; behind 
them lay the forest, in which elephants were trumpeting. The show 
was ‘‘ Aladdin”? and the humour of course was local, with Aladdin’s 
mother a ‘‘ dhobi-wallah ” or washerwoman who made her profits 
by tearing off shirt buttons and selling them back to the owners. 
Two navigation lights, red and green, flickered as jewels in the djinn’s 
turban, while Aladdin’s cave was strewn carelessly with what then 
were the rarest things in India—Spitfire tyres. Great applause was 
that night given to the stars in the show, almost every one of whom 
was destined to be killed in the coming weeks. 

The day following the pantomime the squadron scrambled to 
intercept a Japanese sweep, but with little luck, since again the 
enemy were on the edge of extreme range. But one pilot, John Rudling, 
who the previous evening had played the name-part of ‘‘ Aladdin ”’, 
found contact—literally. Rudling, already distinguished for his 
work in Hurricanes, was pointing his new Spitfire to base when 
in the distance he at last sighted the enemy bombers. He 
immediately turned towards them, although his fuel was then down 
to ten gallons. 

His Boxing Day report to his Intelligence Officer stated: ‘‘ I observed 
strikes on the enemy’s wings when I suddenly realized I was going to 
collide. I broke sharply away above, feeling my aircraft hit the rudder 
of the bomber. I then proceeded down, thinking I had damaged my 
aircraft for any further attack, but it was all right, so I pulled up under 
another vic of bombers, firing from underneath at the leader”. During 
this attack a fighter was on his tail and put five shells through his 
wings and oil tanks before he broke the attack. John Rudling watched 
the bomber with which he had collided hit the sea and then he 
himself force-landed on the nearest strip, without flaps or brakes. 
His Spitfire ended up on its nose, but the aircraft did not catch 
fire—possibly because when Rudling landed there was no petrol 
left in its tanks. 

The incident gave Rudling a taste for collision, and thereafter he 
used the method as a tactic for downing bombers when his ammunition 
was spent; not until his third collision was he killed, and many thought 
that anyone so resolute was lucky to live so long. 

Others of that Arakan Christmas who were no less brave were soon 
to lose their lives. When the battle for air superiority was finally 
won the Spitfire men would observe the empty places in the mess and 
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talk of the cost of victory. Yet the losses they were inflicting were eight 
times heavier than those they suffered, and they were accomplishing 
the supreme task. 

On Old Year’s Day and into the New Year there came at last the 
real trial of strength between the British and Japanese fighter forces. 
From these Spitfire battles there would stem almost every subsequent 
success in Burma, for without the air supremacy which was then 
achieved the skies would not have been free for that astonishing flow 
of unarmed transport aircraft which in the next few weeks was twice 
to save our ground forces from disaster. Nor could the Fourteenth 
Army, almost completely air supplied, ultimately have gone forward. 

On December 31st, 1943, heartened by their good fortune at 
Calcutta, the Japanese made a determined attack on Royal Navy 
forces off the Arakan coast, using bombers with fighter escort. Twelve 
Spitfires were scrambled and, after breaking through the fighter force, 
came upon the bombers still flying true and level in large V 
formation. 

With perfect air discipline the Japanese kept this design while the 
Spitfires shot them down one by one on each leg of the flight. The 
V became smaller until only one aircraft was left, and then there were 
none. Fighters were dealt with in a less formal but equally effective 
manner. In Japanese style some of the fighters were brilliant silver 
with a mirror finish, some were jet black and some were sprayed with 
wavy lines of green, like moss on a bright stone, but without exception 
all were destroyed by the twelve Spitfires or sent home either broken 
or burning. It was A.C.S.E.A.’s first outstanding success, and in the 
New Year compliments flowed in from all over the world to the 
Spitfire squadron responsible. 

During January 1944, reconnaissance aircraft reported that the 
Japanese were again moving their bomber force forward from distant 
bases and a new attack was awaited with interest. It came on 
January 15th, when a hostile raid was plotted almost as soon as the 
early morning mists had cleared. To the Spitfire pilots the Japanese 
fighter sweep seemed intent on suicide, forcing combat even when 
they were at tactical disadvantage. During the Calcutta raid the enemy 
fighters had indulged in some fancy flying, performing aerobatics 
over the city for the sake of ‘‘ face ’’. Now there was no such nonsense, 
but their confidence, still unshaken, took the costlier form of ensuring 
battle with the Spitfires at no matter what price. Their orders were 
to lure the R.A.F. south and destroy them there, whereupon the 
bomber force would smash Chittagong. 

It did not work out that way. The Spitfires exacted the remarkable 
score of fifteen destroyed, five so badly smashed as to be probably 
destroyed, and nineteen damaged, which accounted for every single 
fighter the enemy had dispatched. 
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The Japanese did not end the battle after these two defeats. 
Instead they introduced the Tojo fighter to counter the Spitfire V; 
and they improved tactics, using decoys with the mirror-finish or their 
conspicuously shiny jet-black aircraft to fly well below camouflaged 
fighters. The intention was to draw the R.A.F. to the glittering 
decoys, whereupon the unseen Tojos would jump the Spitfires. To 
make certain of battle, as soon as the decoys sighted the Spitfires the 
leader would fire his guns and then take his flight into ostentatiously 
rotating circles. 

One of the first leaders to meet the Tojo in these tactics was the 
experienced Burma fighter ‘‘ ace”? Wing Commander A. N. 
Constantine. His narrative of an attack at this time shows that 
fighter battles are not quite the neat victories they sound from brief 
reports and that, even when air supremacy is not in doubt, they require 
remarkable stamina. 

Constantine was leading a flight on January 21st when he was 
directed towards hostile aircraft. Fine dust on the pilots’ windscreens 
made it difficult to see in the brilliant sunshine, and when first the 
enemy aircraft were sighted and the sun glinted off their leading edges 
they looked not unlike Spitfires. Manceuvring began immediately 
they were recognized as Tojos, and in the first meeting Constantine 
destroyed one and probably destroyed or damaged another four. 

**On my eighth attack’, he continued, ‘‘I was on to a decoy when 
I was jumped by a couple I had not seen. I went into an inverted 
spin and blacked out completely. I came to, thought I was in hospital 
and remember calling for tea. Then I discovered I was about to 
crash, put the Spit the right way up and fainted again. I was very 
near the jungle when I recovered the second time and found the two 
Japs were firing immediately ahead of me. I darted down some gulleys 
and so lost them.” In all he had been in combat about fifteen 
minutes, which is longer by some thirteen minutes than the average 
fighter encounter. 

That day the enemy lost twelve aircraft, but the R.A.F. too suffered 
casualties. Among those who did not return was Flight-Sergeant 
Peter Kennedy, who had been ‘‘ Widow Twankey ” in the Arakan 
pantomime. Kennedy baled out of his Spitfire, but the Japanese, 
as was their custom, came after his parachute and riddled his floating 
body with bullets. When at last he hit the ground one enemy pilot 
was so intent on strafing him that he too crashed into the earth. 

Constantine himself, a great Australian and an inspiring leader, 
survived the war only to be killed while flying medical supplies to 
the Javanese. 

The reply to the Tojo was the Spitfire VIII, with a true air speed 
in Burmese air of 419 m.p.h., a ceiling of 41,000 feet and a faster rate 
of climb than the Spitfire V. Its arrival in the battle was not of course 
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the result of sudden inspiration, but depended on months of foresight, 
planning and campaigning. In the vital battle for air supremacy the 
answer to successful aircraft must be immediate or it comes too late. 
In this case, had the R.A.F. been unable to retain its temporary 
advantage, the result on the ground would without a doubt have been 
the loss of irreplaceable thousands of Allied lives and, as will be seen 
later in this story, the possible conquest of India by the Japanese. 

The reply to improved enemy tactics could similarly not be suddenly 
dreamt of in an operations room. Here the man chiefly responsible 
was that experienced pilot Frank Carey, promoted to Group Captain. 
He was the ‘‘ backroom boy ” of the Burma victory in air supremacy, 
the man whose refresher courses in gunnery and tactics at his school 
near Calcutta produced some of the most ingenious fighter pilots of 
the war. In Burma it was said that a remarkable proportion of enemy 
fighters brought down were destroyed by pilots listening to the echo 
of Carey’s voice and obeying his teaching. 

The ground crews must share the backstage glory. When the great 
fighter battles were on they were up every night, at work under the 
stars, polishing the penetrating dust from the engines. Most of these 
men were still the old campaigners who had gone out east at the 
beginning; medical charts showed that nearly half of them had lost 
two stone in weight and three-quarters of them had had malaria or 
dysentery, some several times. 

They shared now the triumph of the pilots, ‘and when the short lull 
came there were rewards for all, even in Arakan. At some of the 
airstrips in the south there was clear sea to bathe in, and long, firm 
sand-dunes where the men, tired of riding the breakers, could lie 
naked in the warm shallows. So far from civilization that at night 
they sometimes caught the gleam of eyes, most often of bear or panther, 
watching them from among the trees, the men enjoyed the brief 
months of Indian winter. They liked the cool, bright nights after the 
monsoon heat, and the sparkling days, veined with the streamers of 
mist reaching out from the jungle and over the airstrips. 
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HE mists of Arakan diffused danger as well as beauty. From 

out of the mists of Taung Bazaar, which lay nine miles behind 
our lines on February 4th, 1944, a small party of Japanese 
suddenly appeared and captured the village. This was the day on 
which the first great Japanese offensive of the year was launched, 
four days ahead of the time selected for the British offensive. But 
before opening his attack the enemy, with consummate skill, had 
succeeded in passing a considerable force through the jungle and 
through the left flank of the British, and now was poised for attack 
well in the Allied rear. Although low-flying reconnaissance aircraft 
had repeatedly searched this area, mist and the jungle had kept the 
Japanese secret. 

Three days later the enemy soldiers again came screaming out of 
the mist and slaughtered some of the troops of a British Divisional 
Headquarters. The Commander of the Division, General Frank 
Messervy, C.B., D.S.O., grenade in hand, escaped through a flooded 
chaung and joined his administrative troops who were positioned in a 
narrow defensive area. It was this zone at Sinzweya, which was an 
oval-shaped bowl and about the size of the small Essex township of 
Thaxted, which now became known to the world as ‘‘ the Admin 
Box’. The reason why it won such repute was because, in addition 
to being a bastion—like Tobruk—on which the public mind could 
easily seize, it was also the scene of the first great encounter with 
the Japanese which British and Empire troops won. The Admin 

. Box was the earliest decisive land battle of the Burma campaign. 
Like other battles to follow in Burma, the victory of the Admin Box 
was won in the main by infantrymen’s courage and by a new applica- 
tion of air power. 

Mountbatten’s original plan for the British offensive had been 
to strike down both sides of the Mayu range, as in the 1943 campaign, 
but this time to protect the Allied east flank by a third drive down 
the valley of the Kaladan. The master-stroke of this planned offensive, 
a sea-landing lower down the Mayu peninsula, was cancelled on 
January 7th by the Chiefs of Staff, who required the amphibious craft 
for Europe. With every excuse and logical argument to hold his drive, 
Mountbatten decided to go forward and use the sea itself, instead 
of the promised beach-head, as the anvil against which to crack the 
Japanese. The essential preliminary to the advance of his main 
armies was the protecting thrust by a West African Division down the 
Kaladan River. 
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The Kaladan drive through some of the world’s worst jungle was a 
venture which could not have been planned even a few weeks previ- 
ously, Dakota aircraft had now arrived in sufficient numbers first to 
supply the advance troops as they built a jeep track which took them 
to the upper Kaladan and then, when the bulk of the troops had 
passed over this track and was probing south, to maintain the entire 
Division. 

Simultaneously, in the far north of Burma, American transports 
were supplying the Chinese troops which, under General Stilwell, 
were advancing down the Hukawng Valley. Both these supply 
commitments, American and British, besides fulfilling their immediate 
military tasks, were to buy experience for the air crews which would 
be invaluable in the approaching climax. : 

The Kaladan was almost as bad for flying as for marching and was 
therefore good training country. Shapeless jungled hummocks gave 
pilots no pinpoint until they reached the river, but it was remarkable 
how in a little while the airmen could both find their way with ease 
over the lost hills and manceuvre their great aircraft through the 
turbulences that arose. A British transport pilot has given this 
account of the work: 

‘© We went at low level down the river bank, flying in line astern, 
and then the Flight Commander would find the dropping zone. 
Harder than that was trying to find a regular circuit on which we 
could drop. Usually we each needed to go round about eight times 
to push out the entire load of supplies, and the gorges made it difficult. 
We had to get low down for the dropping, and then if there was a hill 
in front of us it meant pretty well tearing the guts out of our engines 
to climb over it. The up and down currents were terrifying and often 
we felt that we weren’t climbing at all and that we would have to 
crash.” 


In these circumstances the men liked it better when the West — 


Africans reached the lower valley where the plain begins to open; 
here they could build strips on which the Dakotas could land, although 
this meant additional danger from enemy guns, which sometimes 
overlooked the strips. A few of the landings were made in daylight 
with Hurricane escorts who would occasionally fly close, poke their 
wingtips near the Dakota’s window and scream down. This was the 
signal that enemy fighters were in the vicinity, and the Dakotas too 
would follow down to the tree-tops for home, returning again when 
the coast was clear. 

But more often the transports were detailed for unescorted night 
trips, with night landings by a gooseneck flare-path and a guiding 
bonfire. Loads varied from guns to live bullocks and bullock-carts. 

The standard of piloting required was high but the air crews enjoyed 
the task, conceiving an affection for the West Africans, The war was 
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here at its simplest. Burmese villagers would sometimes come from 
behind Japanese lines to dig all day on an Allied airstrip, collect their 
rupees and nonchalantly return at night to their homes beyond the 
patrols. — 

The West Africans, themselves men of outstanding courage, had 
great admiration for ‘‘ the Mother-Birds ” and for the men who rode 
them through the storms. They flocked around the air crews when 
they landed and were zealous in their care of the goods which the 
Dakotas dropped from the sky when they could not land. One West 
- African, who had learned a little cricket, noted with regret how 
hundredweight bags of rice, which were free-dropped without para- 
chutes, tended to break on hitting the ground, and he resolved to 
catch them as they fell. Unfortunately he succeeded. He was 
removed by air ambulance after his first triumph. 

The merciful evacuation of wounded and sick in light, unarmed 
ambulance planes was a subsidiary blessing which flowed from the 
Allied air supremacy achieved by the Spitfires. Indeed, none of the 
air aid would have been possible, and certainly not the regular trains 
of Dakotas thrice daily, had not the great fighter battles previously 
cleared the sky of all but an occasional raid. A Japanese patrol over 
the Kaladan, if they had succeeded in maintaining one, would have 
starved the West Africans into retreat or surrender in a week. 

The covering thrust down the Kaladan was going admirably. 
Beyond the next mass of hills on the way to the coast the main British 
and Indian forces, with full air support, had positioned themselves 
on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung line athwart the Mayu range, poised 
for attack, And then the crisis had come and the enemy were discovered 
in our rear, and in strength. The West African flank was unbroken; 
the Japanese had come up from the south and, between the Allied 
prongs, had filtered through the forests. 

For the Allies in Burma this was no new situation. It was in truth 
almost normal to find that the enemy had pierced the jungle and 
blocked our retreat. The only new factor in the circumstances was 
that this time the decision could be taken for surrounded Army units 
to stand where they were—dug in in the Admin Box. This time there 
was to be no attempt to break through and go home. Mountbatten 
commanded that all units were to hold their ground when attacked. 
It was the first crisis in the history of the Burma War during which 
there were sufficient transport aircraft to sustain a beleaguered force. 
While reinforcements pushed down from the north to break through 
the enemy circle, Dakotas would carry in food and fighting weapons. 

The Japanese plan was captured early in the campaign. It 
showed that the enemy expected to be in Chittagong within a week 
and, because such infiltration tactics had not previously failed, the 
enemy commanders did not doubt the success of their design, Each 
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move was on the time-table and it lasted precisely seven days. Accord- 
ingly, the enemy brought with him seven days’ rations. Each day 
Tokyo Radio broadcast the list of successes precisely as they appeared 
in the plan of operations and without any reference to the progress 
actually made: the ‘‘ March on Delhi” had begun. 

The opening phase had indeed been achieved with Japanese skill. 
R.A.F. fighter reconnaissance pilots who were bored and ached for 
targets went down to jungle level and, when there was fog, sometimes 
beneath the fog, but there was no enemy movement to be seen. 
Japanese discipline and cunning in camouflage were such that their 
supply system appeared to work by magic; terrain and enemy were 
admirably suited to each other. At night the tale was the same: 
Hurricanes reported they could plainly see the lights of our own 
convoys going down to Maungdaw and fires in the forest lit by men 
cooking their meals, virtually immune from bombing. The moment 
they crossed the Japanese line the country was black, often unbroken 
in a thousand square miles by a glimmer of light. 

To their proclivity for camouflage and secrecy in jungle the enemy 
added an excellent technique of bunker construction. A typical 
enemy bunker was a deep rectangular trench, roofed by not less 
than four feet of teak logs and, above that, four feet of earth, and 
capable of holding at least a dozen men. All bunkers had firing slits 
so small as to be almost invisible, and most were linked to an under- 
ground defence system by labyrinthine passages. It was not therefore 
surprising, even when the weight of Air Chief Marshal Peirse’s Strategic 
Air Force was added to his Tactical Air Force against invisible targets 
such as these, that it did not always succeed in levelling them. Some- 
times a major air attack stripped away the jungle like a pie-crust, 
but when the infantry advanced a little later the enemy was still alive 
in his bunkers and firing. 

In time pilots obtained an intimate knowledge of this grim, shapeless 
Arakan country and an almost uncanny knack of divining the conceal- 
ment tactics of the enemy, hitting targets which in Europe would 
have been considered beyond the scope of air power. And yet the 
terrain, combined with our inability to use tanks and artillery in their 
normal roles in the jungle, meant that Burma was above all an 
infantryman’s problem and its conquest an infantryman’s triumph. 
The achievement of Eastern Air Command in this Arakan battle 
and in the later campaigns was to carry great numbers of infantrymen 
to the battle-ground, to sustain them there and blast a way for their 
advance. But the airmen were never unaware that the final glory was 
with the soldier. 

When the Japanese emerged from their hidden crawl through the 
Arakan jungle and launched their offensive on the British rear, the 
full weight of Eastern Air Command’s squadrons was aimed against 
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them. In the vital month of February 1944, Hurricanes and 
Vengeances under the control of 224 Group (Air Commodore 
Alexander Gray, C.B., M.C.) flew 1,400 sorties against bunkers, 
concentrations and supply lines. Wellingtons with 4,000-pound bombs 
hit enemy headquarters, and now Mosquitoes as well as Beaufighters 
made deadly low-level attacks. Those Allied ground forces which had 
been dispatched from the north to push a way through to the sundered 
Divisions on the Mayu were given equal air support. 

One point was captured by the advancing infantrymen in a 
manceuvre which was to become classical in Burma. Vengeances 
dive-bombed a feature held by the enemy, with subsequent infantry 
attack. This was unsuccessful. The Vengeances again dive-bombed 
and then followed up with continuing dummy attacks, screaming down 
towards the Japanese but without releasing bombs or firing guns. 
Infantry advanced while the dummy attacks were in progress and 
found the enemy still sheltering in his trenches. So the position was 
taken. 

Despite the value of these attacks the powerful Japanese offensive 
in Arakan was stopped not so much by the cannon of the Hurricanes 
or the bombs of the Vengeances as by the weaponless transport 
aircraft which flew supplies to the soldiers in the Admin Box. Indeed 
the greatest aid that the tactical aircraft rendered was in their support 
and protection of the Dakotas. Without these no military defence 
could have lasted long and Mountbatten’s decision to stand could 
never have been taken. 

In charge of the supply aircraft was that dauntless American 
Brigadier-General William D. Old, who had pioneered the Hump 
route to China. When the first part of the Japanese offensive had so 
succeeded that 7th Indian Division was cut from its bases and had 
no means of supply other than by air, Old was able to announce 
his readiness for that task. The enemy intention, though not 
the point of attack, had been divined, and already ten days’ 
rations for 40,000 men had been piled near the airfields for such an 
emergency. 

When transport aircraft were asked for there was no delay. On the 
first day a few of the Dakotas fell foul of an enemy fighter sweep and 
one was shot down. The first flight of transports, having no weapons 
of defence, was turned back to base. General Old himself led in the 
next flight and although his aircraft was riddled with bullets from 
ground fire he, as usual, got through, carrying the first of more than 
3,000 tons of material to the ground forces immediately involved. 
Such was Allied air superiority that the one Dakota lost on that day 
was the only loss from enemy fighters throughout the battle. Indeed 
we could not afford more, and it became a chief anxiety of the 
Command to keep losses at a minimum. 
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For a brief period the Supreme Allied Commander diverted twenty- 
five Commando supply aircraft from the Hump route for the relief of 
Divisions in the Mayu and, as a measure of protection, General Old 
ordered that most of the supply dropping should be carried out at night. 
For the protection of day dropping Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., who commanded Third Tactical Air Force, sent 
up Spitfire patrols, and although at this time the Japanese Air Force 
increased in strength and made determined efforts to reach the battle 
zone and shoot down the Dakotas and Commandos, they had no success. 

The supply aircraft, if contacted, would indeed have been sitting 
birds, and disaster to the ground forces depending on them must have 
followed, but the warning system was now excellent, so that the 
Spitfires repeatedly intercepted, destroying or damaging sixty-four of 
the enemy during the month for the loss of four. Despite this thrashing 
the Japanese threat presented anxious moments and the transports 
were sometimes recalled while in the middle of dropping. 

Occasionally the margin of air supply over ground requirements 
was perilously fine. One Dakota crew carrying tank shells watched 
their load float down and then, while the pilot made succeeding 
circuits, were able to observe the shells being raced across the area 
of the Admin Box to waiting tanks. Before they left the area they saw 
the ammunition being fired. 

The crews had to supply more than the normal demands of men 
and weapons. Three times areas of ‘‘ Ammunition Hill”, which 
stood in the centre of the Admin Box like a bump in the bottom of a 
bowl, were blown up by Japanese artillery and the entire stores had 
to be replaced by air. 

Perhaps the hardest work done by the air suppliers was performed 
by the ‘‘ kickers ” during the approximate half-hour while the aircraft 
were over the dropping zone. The wide door was open throughout the 
sorties and while they approached their ‘‘ target” the dispatchers 
were busy placing the load in neat piles. As he came over the dropping 
zone the pilot would bank the aircraft and lift the tail to ensure that 
the parachutes would not tangle with it, then give the signal to his 
kickers. One would lie flat on his back, feet braced against the load 
and shoulders pushing on the opposite wall. When the signal came he 
thrust with his feet against the base of the load while two more 
dispatchers on either side of the open door helped the pile out with 
their hands. As the aircraft made another circuit of the dropping 
zone dispatchers positioned the next pile by the door. It was hot work 
and often dangerous in the turbulence near the ground. 

Supply by air of the forces who were encircled in the Admin Box 
was not in the Japanese schedule of events and accordingly Tokyo 
Radio made no mention of it, demanding instead: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
British go home? It’s all over in Burma”, 
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The trains of aircraft delivering supplies to their besieged enemy 
now had the effect of doubling the fury of the hungry Japanese infantry 
who watched them. Out of the mists some 8,000 Japanese advanced 
on the Admin Box, which had originally been given defences adequate 
only against a raiding party. When they captured British or Indians 
they performed on them nameless cruelties and murdered in their 
beds the patients they found in a medical dressing station. But 
neither the atrocities nor the constant night and day bombardment 
by Japanese artillery could compensate now for the flow of weapons 
pouring down from the sky. The entire operation had been based on 
the Japanese axiom that infiltration would inevitably cause the 
retirement of Allied forces and, when air power proved the assumption 
false, then the plan foundered utterly. 

The battle of the Admin Box lasted seventeen days, and at the end 
of it the enemy was ten days overdue on his ration issues. It is probable 
that what really destroyed his nerve was the sudden realization that 
not only were the British not retreating but that they were trying to keep 
the enemy behind them. Relieving forces were driving down with air aid 
from the north, and now what had been the point of siege suddenly 
became the other arm of the nutcrackers. 

Trapped themselves and suffering the pangs of hunger and dis- 
illusionment, dive-bombed and gunned in their bunkers, the Japanese 
had no transport aircraft to save them. They broke up into small 
parties and in the jungle the hunters became the hunted. Behind 
them on the battlefield they left the bones of more than 5,000 of their 
finest troops. In human terms they were defeated by the valour of 
infantry and air crew, in logistics by the delivery from the air of more 
than 10,000 tons in a month to all the Arakan forces. It was in truth 
a stupendous accomplishment. By February 24th airmen could 
see the dust of the first road convoy linking the split forces, and ten 
days after that the British XV Corps in Arakan resumed its offensive 
with full air support. 

But far more important were the wider implications. S.E.A.C. 
had scored an initial magnificent victory, and although the world’s 
attention was attracted mainly to the progress at Anzio and to the 
Russian spring offensive, in the Command itself the outcome had a 
glorious moral effect. For the first time in the war the Japanese had 
suffered unequivocal defeat at the hands of British and Indian soldiers. 
More than that, the chief means by which that defeat had been imposed 
was the employment of a technique which the enemy could not himself abruptly 
acquire. The roots of air supply were too deep to be capable of sudden Fapanese 
cultivation and the only kind of atmosphere in which air supply could live, 
that of fighter supremacy, was not now a Japanese property. 

The enemy had gained in Arakan only one objective, and that was 
illusory. To further his wider design elsewhere in Burma he had 
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hoped that two Allied divisions would be committed in battle and 
here his hopes were fulfilled. But just as in his onslaught on the 
Admin Box he had forgotten that transport aircraft might turn a siege 
into an assault, now he overlooked the fact that the same transport 
aircraft, having brought the supplies in, could carry the troops out to 
the next battle. 
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MMEDIATELY the interest had dwindled from the Arakan 

battle, leaving it a straightforward advance and consolidation, 
there occurred in March 1944 a clash in designs which for 
motive has rarely been bettered by classical drama or for suspense 
been equalled by Hollywood. In Quebec seven months previously 
Major-General Wingate, who secretly attended at Mr. Churchill’s 
invitation, had been commissioned to lead another Chindit expedition 
into the heart of the Japanese armies. In Tokyo and in Bangkok 
the Japanese High Command were at about the same time planning 
a grand operation of which Arakan was the mere preliminary and 
India the aim. 

Here the chief intention was to gouge behind the British main army 
in Manipur. When this was destroyed, as the enemy fully expected 
it would be, the Japanese were then to advance to Delhi. 

The drama rested on the timing. Transport aircraft, which in 
February were switched from supplying the West Africans to saving 
the divisions in Arakan, were now hardly free from carrying Wingate to 
North Burma before they were called on to redeem the British Army 
in Manipur from the catastrophe planned for it in the Japanese design. 

Had the Wingate expedition been launched a few days later, as it 
so nearly was, or had the enemy siege of Imphal developed a few 
days earlier (at the time when Mountbatten’s aircraft were committed 
to Wingate) then massacre must have followed. As it was, the line of 
successes, which had begun with the Spitfire triumphs and the start 
of S.E.A.C., seemed now as monotonous in their happy endings’ as the 
list of calamities had appeared inevitable when the Command lacked 
air power. 

The Wingate air invasion, which was planned under the code- 
name of ‘‘ Operation Thursday ”’, had an interesting origin. In the 
1943 operation Chindits who were seriously wounded or ill had little 
chance of life. Except on the rarest occasion there was no means of 
bringing them out by air, and often it was impossible to carry them 
along the ground. When Mountbatten at Quebec discussed the 1944 
Chindit operation with Wingate he agreed that a light air-ambulance 
service should be provided. The Air Commando Group, which 
eventually carried in the Wingate spearhead and brought out many of 
the casualties, was Mountbatten’s own idea. The force was provided 
by General H. H. Arnold, Commanding General of the U.S.A.A.F., 
who named them in compliment to Mountbatten for his Commando 
work from England. 
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Arnold selected Colonel Philip Cochran, a 34-year-old fighter 
pilot, to lead the Air Commandos. Cochran worked out the plans 
in a Washington hotel, in England, and with Wingate in India. He 
arrived on the scene in S.E.A.C. with as heterogeneous an array of 
flying machines and equipment as anyone had previously seen in the 
theatre. He had B.25 (Mitchell) bombers, P.51 (Mustang) fighter- 
bombers, C.47s (Dakotas), unarmed L.1 and L.5 Sentinel light planes, 
gliders and helicopters. Each proved invaluable. 

Cochran worked operationally under Air Marshal Baldwin, com- 
manding Third Tactical Air Force, but he planned direct with 
Wingate, who became known to the Americans as The Man or, less 
reverently, The Beard. Cochran was the prototype of the famous 
‘* Flip Corkin ”, the Air Force Colonel in the American syndicated 
strip cartoon ‘‘ Terry and the Pirates”. Mountbatten, when he met 
them, gained the Commandos’ cheers and laughter by informing them 
that he had been accorded the highest American honour open to an 
Englishman: he had, as was true, appeared with Flip Corkin in 
‘* Terry and the Pirates”. Cochran helped to effect the complete 
liaison with the British that was essential for the operation. 

His Air Commandos were scheduled to carry the spearhead, but 
the far greater body of troops was to be delivered by British and 
American squadrons of Troop Command. 

The purpose of Operation Thursday was to insert about 12,000 
men, or the approximate bayonet strength of two divisions, far 
behind the Japanese armies in north-east Burma. About 10,000 of 
these men were to be carried by air, the rest to cut their way through 
the jungle. The intention was to sever the main arteries of supply of 
the Japanese forces who were opposing General Stilwell’s march to 
Myitkyina. D-Day was March 5th, 1944. 

Before the day came there had been some preliminary operations 
as well as much experiment, for little of the work was in the text-books. 
Near the Chindwin a glider landed a patrol which diverted Japanese 
attention, while another glider carried boats and outboard engines 
to help the solitary brigade which was marching to the rendezvous 
behind the enemy. Spitfires successfully prevented any enemy 
reconnaissance aircraft from discovering what was afoot, while heavy 
bombers dropped such loads on the Irrawaddy ports that the Japanese 
feared for an invasion from the south. Meanwhile long-range fighters 
neutralized the enemy airfields. When D-Day came Air Marshal 
Baldwin kept fifty fighters in hand in case of need. Large forces were 
now at stake. 

A few minutes before the great glider operation should have been 
launched from the airfield at Lalaghat in Assam, there occurred an 
incident which for dramatic value is possibly unparalleled in the story 
ofthe war. The nervous tension was already great. Gliders containing 
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airfield engineers and infantry were to be towed by British and 
American Dakotas over the mountains and cast off in the dark above 
two jungle clearings, code-named ‘‘ Piccadilly’ and ‘‘ Broadway ”. 
No one could be sure that the enemy might not be present in strength 
near the points of landing, so the first gliders down were to signal 
the state of the country; if all was well the second wave would land 
during the remaining hours of the night. Then there would be a race 
between the build-up in strength of the British and the reaction of 
the Japanese to this assault at the heart. 

Lalaghat was an impressive sight on that critical Sunday afternoon 
of March 5th. The Dakota tugs were lined up at one end of the 
runway, to the right, with the long, nylon ropes lying near by rigged 
for double-tow since each tug was to haul two gliders. The gliders, 
of which there were eighty CG-4A.s, were massed in double row on 
the other side of the runway. General Wingate was directing 
loading operations from a small tent, but most of the other high- 
ranking officers were talking together—Air Marshal Baldwin, General 
Sir William Slim, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., who commanded 
the 14th Army and was Wingate’s Commanding Officer, General 
Stratemeyer, Air Vice-Marshal Williams, General Old, Colonel 
Cochran. The soldiers and the air crews stood about, waiting, many 
of them silent while the minutes went by to the take-off. 

At five o’clock an officer ran on to the field, holding a still wet 
photograph. Among the other incidents of men running with last- 
minute messages and the excitement of loading, the man’s arrival at 
first caused little stir. And then a moment later it seemed that the 
news he brought imperilled the whole operation. 

The print showed that ‘‘ Piccadilly ’*, the chief strip on which the 
gliders were to land, had recently been obstructed by the enemy with 
teak logs laid in rows and hidden by buffalo grass so that the logs 
could not be seen by high flying aircraft. The photograph had been 
taken early that afternoon by Lt. Russhon, operating a hand camera 
from a low-flying Mitchell (B.25) of the Combat Camera Unit. This 
. aircraft was attached to the Air Commandos to obtain films and 
news pictures, and it had made the survey at Cochran’s request; 
but the results it brought back now became history as well as news, 
for the significance of the picture went deeper than the crust of teak 
logs. As the generals and air officers pored over the print, it appeared 
to them that here was evidence that the design of Operation Thursday 
was known to the enemy. 

The possibility of a breach of security in a plan which had been 
developed over several months, involving four countries and great 
numbers of men, was strong, and the discovery now was ominous. 
The same Mitchell had also photographed the proposed landing-field 
at ‘‘ Broadway ” and showed that that was clear of obstruction, with 
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A Spitfire gathers speed. The arrival of these fighters, in place of the slower 
Hurricanes, established the first essential for victory—supremacy in the air. 
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“Aberdeen”’, across the Mandalay—Myitkyina railway. Their aim was disruption 
, and the cutting of supplies from the enemy opposing Stilwell’s southward march. 


Over the Chin Hills. Soon the glider will slip its tow-rope and go down, 
perhaps into a clearing in the jungle, perhaps crashing into the jungle itself. 


The objective of ‘“‘Operation Thursday’’. The landing strip on the right of 
the picture is ‘‘Broadway”’. Four crashed gliders can be seen near the strip. 


Flying out the wounded—one of the war’s bravest tasks. Moving casualties 
by these light, narrow aircraft was a regular service in the Arakan, Chindit 
and Imphal battles of early 1944. Inan emergency no pilot could save himself. 
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the possible implication that the enemy, having made ‘‘ Piccadilly ” 
a death-trap for gliders, was rhassing an ambush at ‘‘ Broadway ”’. 
Take-off was immediately postponed. 
. Loading, -however, continued while the group around the com- 
manders considered the problem, and the grim news was kept from 
the men. There was a chance that the Japanese action was no more 
than routine precaution. ‘‘ Piccadilly”? had been used for one 
solitary landing and evacuation of wounded during the 1943 Chindit 
action, and a photograph of it had appeared in an American magazine. 
Through neutral countries, if not from the local Nagas themselves, the 
news of ‘‘ Piccadilly? would be known to the enemy. On that 
reasoning Slim, Wingate and Cochran were ready to take the risk, 
deleting ‘‘ Piccadilly’ from the plan and concentrating all their 
gliders for that night on ‘‘ Broadway ”’. 

When the senior Air Officer, who had the right to the last word in 
launching the air operation, agreed to this, Cochran went off to tell his 
air crews of the perilous change of plan. Knowing that the last minute 
alteration would strike them, too, as alarming, he chose his method 
with superb American swagger, saying to those who were briefed for 
** Piccadilly ”: ‘* Look, boys, we’ve found a better place to go to— 
Broadway! ” 

At eight minutes past six the first gliders shuddered as tug aircraft 
took up the slack of the ropes, then fought for speed through the 
yellow dust of the runway. They were hardly airborne, struggling to 
gain altitude with their heavy loads of bulldozers, Chindits and 
weapons, when things began to go wrong. Gliders bucketed in the 
evening turbulence and in the slipstream, and some of the nylon rope 
shredded and broke. 

Four of the powerless aircraft came down and were wrecked in the 
jungle near their point of take-off, three more broke loose east of the 
Chindwin, two east of the upper Irrawaddy. Co-pilots of the tugging 
Dakotas, finding that the telephones to their glider pilots had suddenly 
gone dead, looked back for reassurance and then to their horror saw 
they were alone. Glider men watched the blue blobs of the Dakotas’ 
exhausts ahead of them swaying more and more hectically across their 
line of vision as the air over the mountains and the slipstream wrenched 
the aircraft, and then they were left with nothing more than the surge 
of wind, and little enough time to choose their landing point in the 
bamboo or the teak. 

But for all the misery and death that resulted from the parting of 
tow ropes, the remarkable truth is that these accidents considerably 
helped the whole project of Operation Thursday. Certain manoeuvres 
had been planned to deceive the enemy as to Wingate’s real inten- 
tions, but nothing on the scale that in fact occurred. Five of the 
severed glider loads by chance put down near Japanese headquarters, 
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and the infantry who escaped injury immediately constituted them- 
selves into minor commando forces, atting as independent scorpions 
on the enemy’s neck. Possibly it was in view of Mountbatten’s fame 
in planning just this type of attack when he was Chief of Combined 
Operations that the enemy wrongly assessed the raid, thinking it was 
intended to disrupt his own offensive, due in a few days, against the 
British in Manipur. So the Japanese reaction to the real purpose of 
Operation Thursday was delayed, and when it came it was too late. 

The way that one British Chindit officer with his R.A.F. glider 
pilot survived the shock of being deposited in the jungle was put 
down in his report with good humour. When the glider crashed, 
the men and their weapons were hurled into the nose of the aircraft 
and ended with their officer and pilot at the bottom of the pile. 
‘© Impelled only partly by tactical considerations, for I was now most 
unfavourably placed,” the officer wrote, ‘‘I ordered all ranks to 
deplane with their arms.” Out of the glider, he immediately 
impressed on his men that no one was to think of himself as a 
‘* survivor ” but rather as a member of an unusually well-found patrol 
which, after all, had the initiative! ‘‘Our position”, he commented, 
‘* was on paper complicated but in practice was simplified by the fact 
that we did not know where we were and had no map of the area.” 
Such was the Chindit spirit. 

The majority of aircraft continued on their way east until the 
/Zlinting of the Assam sun on the rifle-barrels and knife-hilts of the 
infantry died away in the fuselages. The gliders flew for a while 
in darkness over the Japanese armies and, when the three-quarters 
moon lit the land, smoke from forest fires and ground haze hid the 
airborne army from view; so the defenceless aircraft arrived without 
interference from fighters over the jungle clearing. 

The first gliders to touch down sent up a green flare to bring the 
others in, and then for the third time during those fateful hours 
Operation Thursday seemed to be in the balance. A diamond of 
flare-pots had been spaced out by the first men down to guide the 
pilots in, but the ground proved too rough and gliders began to break 
up. Native foresters had been cutting teak in the jungle, logging the 
trunks across the soft earth, and then buffalo grass had covered the 
ruts so that they had not been visible from the air. In the dark fifty 
men would be trying to haul away a glider which had been wrecked 
in a furrow and was obstructing the landings, and then the shout 
would go across the clearing, ‘‘ Gliders!”” ‘There was no time to 
move the wreckage before more gliders broke into them, and although 
the position of the diamond of flare-pots was altered the wrecks and 
the deaths mounted. Soon it was terrifying on the strip, with 
the menace of it made still more urgent by the constant cry of 
‘* Gliders! ” : 
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Twice the men on the ground heard a splintering thunderclap as 
other pilots misjudged the bedlam of lights and hit the high trees of 
the surrounding jungle. Chindit doctors opened their way into the 
wrecks and in the torchlight helped the injured with morphia injections 
and sometimes with surgical knives. At half past two in the morning, 
while the second main wave of gliders was on its way and climbing 
for the mountains, the controller at ‘‘ Broadway ” sent out the radio 
message to base to stop further landings. Despite the casualties there 
had already safely landed, as one officer expressed it, ‘‘ the firepower 
of a column less non-essential mules”. All airborne gliders with their 
tugs which had not gone too far on the way to ‘‘ Broadway ”’ were 
now recalled and turned back to Assam. 

The code-word tapped out to signify that ‘‘ Broadway ” was closed 
to further gliders was ‘‘ Soyalink””. This message was received and 
acted on, but at his base Wingate did not know if the strip was closed 
because of ambush, as had been feared, or for any other reason, and 
when he tried to find out the wireless faded on ‘‘ Broadway”. The 
silence was regarded as ominous and the worst was feared. Throughout 
the remaining hours of darkness attempts were made to obtain a 
signal from ‘‘ Broadway”, but without success. It was probably 
Wingate’s worst moment. 

The officer in command of the airfield engineers had been killed 
near ‘‘ Broadway,” but at first grey light his men started work. 
Gliders had carried in graders and bulldozers with blades attached, 
and now they began to level the field, filling in buffalo-holes and 
logging furrows and levelling the hummocks. Against the whirring 
of the motors and the chatter of paddy birds another noise could be 
heard in the gathering heat—that of jackals howling in the jungle near 
the crash scenes. Rescue parties went out to search for survivors, and 
the chaplain buried the dead. 

It had been hoped that by the next sundown the engineers 
on ‘‘ Broadway” would have had time to roll a runway on the 
strip so that Dakotas could make their first landing. In the early 
morning, however, there was still no radio contact between 
‘* Broadway ” and base, and rumours multiplied among the men 
who were due to fly in—that now a raging battle was being fought 
on the strip. 

At about 11 o’clock the ‘‘ Broadway ” operator tapped out the 
code-word ‘‘ Pork-sausage ”, signifying that all was well and that 
the strip was held. Asked if ‘‘ Broadway ” would be ready to receive 
the Dakotas, the answer was that this was improbable in view of the 
loss of-one bulldozer and the piles of wrecks. But the American 
engineers and some 400 British soldiers worked hard on the ground, 
and, late in the afternoon, the message was sent out that ‘‘ Broadway ” 
would be lighted and ready to accept aircraft at dusk. 
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For the airmen and soldiers who flew on the second night—in 
Dakotas now instead of gliders—there was almost the same suspense. 
They were going out over the dark mountains, behind the enemy, to 
an airfield built in a few hours and to a future no man could know. 
The stories and the half-stories that had reached them during the 
day had added to the apprehension. 

On the airfield of take-off the Dakotas for ‘‘ Broadway”? taxied 
into neat bamboo pens where 6,000-pound loads were put on board. 
Sweating troops pushed unwilling mules aboard, but every now and 
then a mule would break loose and go scampering down the strip. 
Ponies, with their higher degree of sensitiveness, seemed to know 
more and hated it more. From the dozens of wood and petrol fires 
that men lit for their final draught of tea wisps of smoke curled up, and 
air crews, sharing mugs with Chindits, watched the direction of the 
smoke and then the drift of the clouds. The signs they noted now 
were to be their only navigational aids over the high mountains. 

Sitting around their fires the men joked about the mules, or about 
anything that came to mind, including the battles that lay ahead, 
saying how restful they would be after the hardships of Wingate train- 
ing. Lancashire Chindits who had failed to reach ‘‘ Broadway ”’ in 
a glider the previous night told their Dakota crew about it, adding: 
** But they’re giving us a better chance now—two fans instead of 
none”. As a pilot climbed into his aircraft and surveyed his passengers 
with an air which might have been thought superior, one of them 
remarked: ‘‘ Ah, here cooms t’driver”. In their nervousness and 
without hunger some opened the small boxes of K rations which they 
had been given, thinking how excellent they were after cookhouse 
issues. Soon they were to grow to hate the sight of them. 

British troop-carrying aircraft were in slight majority as the column 
flew east through the moonlight, but their American chief, that now 
almost legendary figure General Old, piloted the first Dakota to 
land on ‘‘ Broadway”. Weeks previously he had made himself 
familiar with the strip by flying over it on bright nights. He was 
followed in by Air Marshal Baldwin, who not long before had become 
known to the public for his participation in a thousand-bomber raid 
on Germany. 

The scene Baldwin saw at ‘‘ Broadway ”? was hardly less fantastic 
than that in which he had assisted at Cologne. 

Almost 150 miles behind the main Japanese army, aircraft with 
navigation lights shining were circuiting a flarepath and landing to 
the orders of a control placed in a wrecked glider. In a report 
concerning that night’s work Baldwin said: ‘‘ Nobody has seen a 
transport operation until he has stood at ‘ Broadway ’ under the light 
of a Burma moon and watched Dakotas coming in and taking off in 
opposite directions on a single strip, at the rate of one take-off or one 
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landing every three minutes”. An American pilot said of ‘‘ Broadway” 
that it differed that night in no important particular from La Guardia 
airport, New York, but that it had more traffic. 

During the hours of darkness sixty-two Dakotas put into ‘‘ Broad- 
way ” and twelve gliders into the virgin strip of ‘‘ Chowringhee ”, so 
named after Calcutta’s main street. Here a bulldozer was lost, and at 
noon the following day ‘‘ Chowringhee ” signalled that the strip could 
not be ready unless another bulldozer arrived. A Dakota left Assam 
immediately for Calcutta, obtained the equipment and returned with 
it at seven in the evening. The bulldozer was transferred to a glider 
bound for ‘‘ Chowringhée”” and the airfield was receiving its first 
wave of Dakotas soon after midnight, with succeeding waves at 
twenty-minute intervals. 

For two more nights streams of Dakotas landed at ‘‘ Chowringhee ”, 
and then Wingate decided that the strip’s purpose was fulfilled and 
that it should be abandoned. It was raided by Japanese aircraft 
two hours after the last troops had left it and the attackers found only 
a few wrecked gliders to strafe. Of the Chindits’ presence at ‘‘ Broad- 
way’, their chief airfield, the enemy remained ignorant until 
March 13th, and when on that date he sent over a sweep, Spitfires 
were already based on the strip and waiting. They destroyed three of 
the enemy. On March 23rd one more Chindit brigade was flown 
in to yet another strip (‘‘ Aberdeen ”) and then the initial part of the 
operation was over. 

More than 9,000 of Wingate’s men had now been carried by air to 
the focal centre of four Japanese divisions. It was an achievement at 
that time unequalled anywhere in the world. The soldiers, plus 
1,360 pack animals and equipment, had been delivered in 78 glider 
sorties and 660 Dakota sorties, arriving fresh at points which on the 
previous Chindit expedition they had reached only after two exhausting 
months of marching. Casualties amounted to 121 and were exclusively 
among the glider men ; not a Dakota had been lost. And then on 
March 24th, when it remained only to reap the harvest that had been 
sown, Wingate himself was killed while flying through a storm. He 
died with two newspaper correspondents and his American crew. 
A pilot in another aircraft saw through the rain the evidence of 
his crash—nothing more than a brief flame on a Naga mountain. 

Wingate’s columns were now spreading over the land, some thirty 
of them twining about the arteries of the enemy’s supply system and 
so easing Stilwell’s task as he came down to Myitkyina. Having 
quitted the strips on which they had landed, the Chindits did not 
cease to depend almost completely on air power. As occasion arose 
five more airfields for the landing of Dakotas behind the enemy were 
built by Cochran’s engineers and about a hundred small strips for the 
landing of the light aircraft. 
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For the most part, however, the Chindits were supplied by dropping, 
an intricate task while the columns were writhing through jungle in 
enemy country. The distance involved meant that frequently the 
dropping zones were beyond fighter range, so that the Dakotas, having 
no escort, worked at night. Staff officers from the European theatre 
examined the operation and reported that the crews were being asked 
‘to deliver their loads to points which by standards of the home 
command would have to be refused for lack of identification. In 
Burma the task could be accepted and accomplished only because the 
Dakota pilots had flown so long over the country that they were,able 
to distinguish features in the jungle which no stranger would observe. _ 

When the transports flew in daylight they were most often given 
Spitfire escort, and for the fighter pilots too an exceptional knowledge 
of the terrain was necessary; sometimes they touched down at base 
with no more than ten minutes’ fuel left in their tanks. The head- 
wind was usually westerly on the supply trips to the Chindits and to 
the tribal levies in North Burma, requiring nice judgment for the long 
return trip and probable death in the jungle as the penalty of any 
navigational error. 

Two more supreme services which the air forces gave in the battle 
were bombing of the enemy and evacuation of casualties. The first 
was as essential for physical success as the second was for morale. 

Every Chindit column which marched or flew into North Burma was 
accompanied by an R.A.F. officer, usually a jungle-experienced pilot 
who was now technically ‘‘ resting ’’ from operations and who proved 
invaluable in guiding the fighter-bombers by radio, selecting short 
strips for the ambulance aircraft and choosing and marking the 
dropping zones for Dakotas. These R.A.F. liaison men on the ground 
hugely increased the effectiveness of the air attacks by talking on the 
radio-telephone to the pilots before and after hombing. They estab- 
lished themselves in observation posts overlooking the target and, 
before the aircraft arrived, they were in telephone contact with forward 
Chindit companies. Frequently the targets were beneath the jungle 
roof and invisible from the air, and at other times the tactical situation 
would change after the aircraft had left base, so that radio contact was 
essential. 

Most often the liaison men gave the command ‘‘ Smoke!” by 
telephone, and mortars would fire a smoke-shell to mark the target. 
If the shell did not burst precisely where intended, pilots were told 
by radio and, as soon as the targets were reduced, succeeding aircraft 
in the flight were diverted to the next objective. After a little while 
the system worked so supremely well that no Japanese artillery would 
fire while aircraft were near in case they gave away their position, 
and soon the same fear restrained Japanese infantry. Chindits found 
that after treatment by fighter-bombers they could sometimes walk 
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in the open within a hundred yards of the enemy and stay immune. 
The almost total absence of enemy air opposition made possible a 
leisurely and orderly destruction of enemy positions. 

On occasion, where no observation post could be found, the unarmed 
light planes would fly impudently over the enemy and point out targets 
to the American Kittyhawks (P.40s) and Mustangs (P.51s). A 
Japanese petrol basha that was almost impossible to find at speed 
was marked for the Mustangs by an R.A.F. officer who lobbed a smoke | 
bomb out of the rear cockpit of a light plane. Another R.ALF. - 
liaison officer with the Chindits saw some Japanese hiding in a railway 
culvert. He did not bother to ask for an attack but went up himself 
in a light plane and dropped hand-grenades on the enemy until they 
were forced into the open, where they were caught by machine-gun 
fire. Throughout an entire month destruction was brought on one 
valley in Chindit country by two R.A.F. officers who had taken an 
observation post above it. In a little while the valley became so 
well known that fighter-bombers, disappointed at other points of 
the shifting front, used to ‘‘ call in for work” before returning to 
base. Their greatest moment was the blowing up of an enemy troop 
train. 

These successes answered the criticism, initially levelled at the 
Chindits in their role of Long Range Penetration forces, that they were 
too lightly armed for really useful infantry work. The censure was 
ill-founded. No infantry battalions anywhere were equipped with 
artillery firing 500-pound shells at targets 75 yards from their forward 
troops. Yet in effect air power gave the Chindits that weapon in its 
most mobile form. 

Allied fighter supremacy throughout the action was ensured by the 
destruction on the ground of sixty-five aircraft which the enemy had 
brought up for their own offensive. The result was that interference 
with the Dakotas was negligible. One R.A.F. transport was set on 
fire by a Japanese fighter above ‘‘ Aberdeen”, but the pilot, with 
no landing gear and only one working engine, put his blazing aircraft 
down to a successful crash landing and none of his West African load 
were injured. Another Dakota was surprised by an Oscar which 
drove the attack home so closely that it collided with the transport’s 
tail unit, shed a wing and plunged to earth. The Dakota pilot was 
awarded ‘‘one destroyed”, and landed his own aircraft safely. 
Japanese fighter opposition was never in real evidence anywhere 
during the Chindit battles, a factor which allowed the ground 
commanders to plan their actions without regard to hostile aircraft. 
Neither the Chindit nor the Stilwell campaign with which it merged, 
both involving thousands of transport and light plane sorties deep over 
enemy lines, could have been possible without complete reliance on 
this air shield. 
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Of all the remarkable developments in air warfare initiated in the 
pre-monsoon days of 1944 perhaps the most astonishing of all, and 
the direct consequence of absolute air supremacy, was the moving of 
casualties by light planes. There had previously been instances of 
the small, slow air ambulances flying directly above the enemy to 
rescue wounded, but the system did not become a regular and normal 
service until the Arakan battle of February and the Chindit and 
Imphal battles of March. By the onset of the monsoon of 1944 these 
' light aircraft and the Dakotas had between them carried the surprising 
total of 23,000 sick and wounded back to safety. Without this work of 
mercy the great majority of these men, and certainly most of the 
Chindit casualties, could have had no hope of survival. Some might 
have journeyed by sampan and mule and so after several days’ 
exhausting journey reached base hospital, but most were in enemy- 
infested country. When Dakotas were landing supplies it was usual 
for them to take casualties on the return trip, but when they were 
dropping supplies then the light planes did the work, the British 
employing mostly Tiger Moths and Fox Moths, and the Americans 
using Sentinels (L.1s and L.5:). 

In Arakan, so severe had been the shortage of ambulance planes— 
which shared with ground ambulances the nick-name of ‘‘ blood- 
wagons” or ‘‘ blood-chariots that two Fox Moths were used 
which had been flown to India as long ago as 1932 and were still 
flying with the same engines. Between them these two carried more 
than 800 casualties out of the battle. For all the pilots it was long, 
nervous work, flying often with aged single engines which spluttered in 
the air. Carrying wounded or sick passengers the pilots could not 
save themselves in emergency; no one ever baled out. Their loads 
included stretcher and sitting cases, diseased and wounded British, 
West Africans, Gurkhas and Indians from Arakan, Chinese from 
Stilwell’s campaign, Americans from General Merrill’s Marauders, 
and soldiers of most nationalities from Manipur and from the Wingate 
campaign. These battles overlapped in time and the small forces of 
light planes were moved across the fronts as crises developed. 

Pilots frequently saw stray enemy fighters, but they found that their 
own slow movement made their camouflage indistinguishable from 
the jungle as they flew immediately above the tree-tops. On a solitary 
occasion, when an enemy fighter found and made three passes at an 
ambulance plane, the pilot escaped unscathed ‘‘ by skilful manoeuvre 
and God’s touch”. R.A.F. pilots who turned to this work after 
flying Wellingtons in Bomber Command found that the ambulance 
job was even more exhausting and demanded no less devotion. If 
casualties were waiting, the men flew through their own meal-times, 
mixing cornflakes with powdered milk and water in their mugs while 
they managed the control column with their knees; they flew when the 
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last sortie of the day was officially over and it had grown too dark to 
see clearly; and they frequently flew when Japanese infantry were 
already at one end of the landing strip. In one action during the 
Wingate campaign forty wounded men lay in a jungle clearing 
with the enemy around them. Ambulance planes were called for, 
and the diminutive aircraft came hopping over the tree-tops, turned, 
and two at a time glided quickly into the clearing. Under fire, each 
loaded a stretcher-case and two other wounded and then took off 
again for base. They kept coming back until they had lifted every 
one of the forty in full view of the enemy. 

For young pilots who were not inured to medical work the 
ambulance task was a grim assignment. Newer Sentinels (L.5s) were 
better equipped, but the only space in a Tiger Moth where a stretcher 
case could be fitted was quite dark, and for some patients it too closely 
‘resembled the interior of a coffin. Typhus or advanced malarial cases 
were frequent passengers and the pilots could hear the progress of 
their delirium above the engine. At other times pilots carried with 
them men who were suffering from precisely the type of torture which 
they themselves might have to endure if their engines failed over 
enemy territory. One Gurkha was found alive in a nullah, with 
strips of flesh cut by the Japanese from his thighs and legs. The 
pilot could hear his crying each time the Moth bumped in the 
turbulence. On the long solitary trips, without armour and with only 
one engine, and that usually overworked, men’s minds were inevitably 
directed more frequently to the jungle and the enemy below them, 
so that the task of the light plane men was among the most uneasy 
in Burma. 

The pilots were always on call. A few hours after the first gliders 
had crashed in the teak around ‘‘ Broadway ” the signal was sent for 
ambulance planes. It was at the moment when men believed that 
‘* Broadway ” had been ambushed and that the battle was on the 
strip; nevertheless the pilots took off without hesitation, and in daylight 
flew across enemy-held Burma to their rendezvous. Thereafter in the 
Chindit campaign the service was maintained continuously from 
impromptu paddy strips near the advancing columns. Wingate 
himself thought his campaign would hardly have been possible but 
for the performance of the light planes in relieving his troops of their 
casualties and so preserving the mobility of the columns. 

Of all the strange things that happened in the air during the Chindit 
campaign, perhaps the oddest was the use first of helicopters and then 
of flying-boats passing above the heads of the enemy. The helicopter was 
invaluable in rescuing casualties from jungle points where the light 
planes could not land. Casualties unable to sit upright were rescued 
by strapping the patients on their stretchers to the outside of the 
helicopter’s fuselage. Perhaps it was not the most comfortable way to 
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carry a wounded man through a Burma storm, but it was sometimes 
the most effective. 

The spectacular employment of R.A.F. Sunderland flying-boats to 
rescue Chindits from the jungle arose similarly from the sudden needs 
of sick and wounded. Towards the end of the Chindit operation 
some of the columns were flown out and others moved farther north 
to join Stilwell, out of range of the gallant light planes. The beginning 
of the pre-rnonsoon ‘‘ mango showers”? was in any case turning 
the ground to swamp, and the question of casualty evacuation became 
critical. The unusual solution of this problem demonstrated again the - 
classic flexibility of air power. Two Sunderland four-engined flying- 
boats were summoned from Ceylon and moored on the Brahmaputra 
in Assam. From there they took off in weather too thick for fighter 
escort, flew at 10,000 feet, which was their ceiling, through the clouds 
over the Ledo pass and alighted, after a four-hour journey, on_ 
Indawgyi Lake. The code name for this remarkable performance was 
** Operation River ”, but the Chindits came to know the two flying 
boats as Gert and Daisy. Between them on their several trips they 
carried out more than 500 casualties and brought in food and 
replacements. 

Some of the Chindit columns, having set the supply system of the 
enemy ablaze, marched on to join in Stilwell’s fight in the north. 
Others were flown out as their task was completed and before the 
monsoon turned the kutcha strips to quagmire. Air crews and infantry 
who had met in the fearful hours when Operation Thursday was 
launched renewed acquaintance with increased admiration for each 

- other. ‘They had shared the glory and the ardour of the greatest 
airborne operation the world had seen before General Eisenhower’s 
invasion of Europe. One R.A.F. squadron of Dakotas (which were 
known to the troops mostly as ‘‘D.C.s”) had been awarded the 
Chindit badge of ‘‘ the guardian of the pagodas”, and Chindits 
were made honorary members of squadrons. A bearded British 
private, grimy and tired after months of hard fighting and marching, 
turned back for a moment to the Dakota which had brought him out, 
patted the fuselage in a friendly way and said to the pilot: ‘‘ As far 
as I’m concerned, sir, they can keep their V.C.s and their M.C.s, 
Give me the D°C.s! ” 

It had been in every way a combined show, ground and air, British 
and American; in tactical results it was successful in killing about 
5,000 Japanese, and in confusing, unhinging and generally bedevilling 
enemy lines of communication. And as a demonstration of efficient 
audacity it was a triumph. 
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ope Burma campaign had always been ‘‘ the war that nobody 
knows ”’, and the reason was not only that the battles in Europe 
seemed nearer home. It was also because the course of the 
fighting was exceptionally hard to grasp; no sooner had newspaper 
readers become accustomed to the maps and the villages of Arakan 
than Stilwell and Wingate in North Burma tossed new and unpro- 
nounceable names into the headlines. And then, when these actions 
had begun to make some impact on that part of the public mind 
which had interest in remote Burma, suddenly Imphal—which was 
in none of the areas already known—was the scene of crisis, and in a 
matter of days nothing in Burma mattered as much as Imphal. 

The reason for these darting changes of scene is that in some ways 
the Burma campaign, until the final advance, was more like a series 
of desert actions by tanks of limited range than a battle-front. In the 
jungles and mountains there were virtually no lines of communica- 
tion; where the forces .met they fought, as in the desert, and each could 
be defeated as much by their own supplies failing to reach them as 
by the strength of the enemy. At first the Japanese succeeded because 
they were more adept at manceuvring through jungle and cutting the 
supply lines in the rear of our forces; ultimately the Allies were 
successful because they found that the better way to feed their 
advance troops was by air, and they had the air forces necessary for 
the task. 

In March 1944, when the Chindit operation was launched, other 
campaigns in different areas of Burma were being fought and none 
seemed to be connected except in strategic design. Indeed, except 
by piercing through the Japanese armies it was not possible to march 
from one area of battle to the next. In Arakan along the coast 
the emergency was over and the Allies were consolidated on a strong 
line, while the West Africans in the Kaladan Valley still depended 
on the Dakotas which supplied them. In the. far north-east the 
newly arrived Chindits and Stilwell’s Chinese would soon converge, 
but now they were far apart and were directed as two separate 
campaigns. 

A factor common to all the Allied forces in Burma was their 
dependence on air power, and it seemed that the fortunes of war of 
each varied almost according to the air supply they were given. 
During the emergency in Arakan six and a half million pounds had 
been carried by air to the beset division and the siege had been 
broken. In the same period Stilwell had received ten million pounds 
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to enable his valiant forces to advance. To sustain these already 
immense efforts and continue the supply to the Chindits, the tribal 
levies and the outposts, General Old’s Troop Carrier Command was 
occupied to the full extent of its four British and four American 
squadrons, and had been using in addition the borrowed Commando 
aircraft from the Hump route. When the central front flared up into 
climax and the public had to study yet another Burma map, the real 
kernel of the crisis was this preoccupation of the transport aircraft 
with other commitments. It was as though all the fire brigades were 
already busy dousing the flames at widely dispersed places, and all 
the water pressure was already being used, when the most dangerous 
flash of all blazed up. It was this culminating point of the whole 
Burma War which became known to the R.A.F., in its habitual 
under-statement, as ‘‘ The Flap at Imphal ”. 7 

Servicemen who knew Imphal before ‘‘ the flap ” saw it as a green 
valley, shaped like a drop of water, high in the mountains which 
sever India from Burma. It was known as an attractive place to be 
posted to, and many an airman tried his best to be sent from the 
enervating heat of the Bengal plain to the grassy downs of Imphal, 
where, in winter, men needed log fires. Although the valley is almost 
as lovely as Kashmir, its counterpart at the other end of the Himalayas, 
it was never a tourist centre, for the excellent reason that it was 
almost cut off from the world. The richest paddy acres of the east 
had in peace time no outlets south into Burma other than bullock 
tracks, and only one road—liable to landslides and unusable for 
half the year—leading north through the mountains into Assam. 

This north road had been developed by the British since the retreat, 
and with the aid of labourers from the tea gardens it had been widened 
to carry all the supplies necessary for 4 Corps, which was based in the 
valley and guarded the central front, and for R.A.F. 221 Group, 
which kept air mastery in those parts and supported 4 Corps. The 
road was therefore of supreme importance. In the north it started at 
Dimapur, which was railhead and which had for its protection a 
near-by airfield, cut like a scar in the jungle, yellow and putrid since 
men had spread cow-dung over it in an unsuccessful attempt to turn 
the swamp into grassland. Here Hurricanes were based to shield the 
railway from enemy bomber attacks, because Dimapur took not only 
the supplies for 4 Corps in the south but also passed on supplies to 
the north-east airfields, whence they were flown over the Hump to 
China. 

From Dimapur the road climbs the mountains for nearly fifty 
miles to high Kohima, and then winds tortuously southwards with 
a fall of thousands of feet on one side. A few miles farther, and the 
road drops into the Imphal plain, continuing level between the bright 
rows of flame-of-the-forest and golden mohur until it comes to the 
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village of Imphal. Six airfields circled Imphal, all within the thirty- 
by-twenty miles area of the valley, although the warning posts were 
of course sited south in the next range of mountains, nearer the 
enemy. 

At the beginning of March, when there were six fighter or fighter- 
bomber squadrons on the Imphal airfields, the airmen were reasonably 
happy in the valley, thinking themselves lucky to be stationed where 
the air was fresher than in the lowlands and the malaria less. 
Take-off and landing in the cross currents were tricky in all weathers, 
but there were compensations that made Imphal pleasant. The 
valley was a naturalist’s paradise, and in their leisure tough fitters and 
riggers, who at home did not know the difference between a red admiral 
and a silver-washed fritillary, were now seen chasing the gaudiest 
butterflies with locally made contraptions of mosquito net. By a 
trick of the mountain contours and reflections of the sky, Imphal 
sometimes gave the illusion of four simultaneous sunsets, north, south, 
east and west, so multiplying the beauty. In such conditions men were 
tempted to forget the war or, when they could see streams of Allied 
aircraft moving over the plain towards the scene of Wingate’s invasion, 
to forget the danger. 

In addition to the northern way out of the valley to Kohima and 
Dimapur, two other tracks had been developed into roads by the 
British, and both led south towards the Japanese. One, touching 
Palel airfield in Imphal plain, led to Tamu; the other went to Tiddim 
and had just been completed. At the end of these roads two 
Fourteenth Army divisions were now gingerly fingering their way 
past the Japanese patrols into Burma, dangling at the end of costly 
supply lines roughly 300 and 200 miles from railhead. In effect, 
the road from Dimapur to Imphal was the arm from which 
these fingers were hanging. The Japanese intended now to cut 
the arm through, and so destroy the hand and the fingers dependent 
on it. 

The enemy plan, known as Operation U, aimed high. To achieve it 
their air strength had increased and the number of troops doubled, so 
that 100,000 crack Japanese soldiers were poised for assault. The 
design, considered by the enemy high command for six months before 
its execution was attempted, included these remarkable purposes: 

1. To encircle, starve and destroy 4 Corps. (The reserve 
Divisions which might have come to the British rescue had already 
been committed in Arakan, which was part of the intention of 
that Japanese thrust.) 

2. To sever at Dimapur the Bengal-Assam railway, which was 
also the life-line to Stilwell’s forces, so that the General would 
be compelled to return to his base at Ledo, leaving his road behind 
for Japanese use. 
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3. To seize the Hump airfields and so dry up finally the supplies 
to China. This move would isolate also the American 14th Air 
Force based in China. 

4. To march to Delhi. 

The curtain-raising Japanese Order of the Day stated: ‘‘ The Army 
has now reached the stage of invincibility and the day is not far off 
when the Rising Sun shall proclaim our definite victory in India. 
This operation will engage the attention of the whole world, and is 
eagerly awaited by a hundred million of our countrymen. Its success 
will have a profound effect upon the course of the war and may even 
lead to its victorious conclusion. . . . When we strike we must be 
absolutely ready, reaching our objectives with the speed of wildfire ”. 

Although the speed of wildfire does not go easily with the labyrinthine 
jungle of the Chin Hills, the Japanese did indeed strike with an almost 
uncanny velocity and nimbleness. They severed the new road going 
south from Imphal to Tiddim so that the 17th Indian Division, which 
had been probing beyond Tiddim, was cut off. But, aided by fighter- 
bombers, which smashed the road-blocks, and supplied by Dakotas, 
which delivered not only ammunition but even their daily newspaper, 
the men of 17th Division with fine generalship eluded every trap and 
arrived back in the Imphal valley. Along the Tamu road, which 
was also threatened, the 2oth Indian Division succeeded in with- 
drawing itself into Imphal. 

It was to the north, on the road to Dimapur, that the dissection was 
complete and the result most critical. The enemy had reached here 
through unsurveyed territory considered impassable, bridging the 
Chindwin by tying barges together and letting them swing in the 
stream to the opposite bank. By dawn the bridge had been taken 
apart and British reconnaissance aircraft could see no more than a 
few native barges at intervals along the bank. ‘In a few days the 
enemy under jungle cover had reached Kohima, surrounded the small 
garrison, and cut the Dimapur road. So now there was no way out 
of the valley. The fingers groping south of Tiddim and Tamu had 
been drawn in to form the clenched fist of Imphal, but the Japanese 
by brilliant surgery had indeed cut through the arm. The amputation 
was effected at Milestone 107 on the Imphal-Dimapur road on 
March goth, 1944. 

Except for air passage the men in the picturesque valley, including 
most of the Fourteenth Army, were now in truth shut off from the 
world, Announcing once again that the famous march on Delhi had 
begun, the enemy awaited results. 

The reaction of the airmen in Imphal, who first learned that the 
warning posts in the Tamu hills and the outlying radar stations had 
been called in, and then that the whole Army Corps and most of their 
own R.A.F. 221 Group were surrounded, was more confident than it 
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could have been before Mountbatten’s victory in similar circum- 
stances—though on a narrower front—in Arakan. But there was a 
striking contrast between the outlook of Mountbatten’s Service Chiefs 
on this new crisis and the sombre view taken by experts elsewhere. 

The Japanese plan had in fact been assessed with reasonable 
accuracy by the British and, in anticipation of the crisis, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Richard Peirse had urgently asked for a strong increase 
in the strength of his transport aircraft. But at the crucial moment 
Lord Mountbatten, who was to be personally responsible for much 
of the air and ground developments that happened hereafter, was 
blinded and lying in a hospital bed. He had been riding in a jeep 
while visiting Stilwell’s Chinese forces when a swaying bamboo 
penetrated his left eyeball. To heal the injury both eyes had to be 
bandaged and the Supreme Commander was out of touch with events 
for five days. On his recovery, which took place before the siege 
began but at the moment when the enemy’s intentions were becoming 
yet clearer, Mountbatten took three courses of action. He let it be 
widely known that he welcomed the enemy’s offensive, dangerous 
though this seemed; on his own responsibility he ordered a proportion 
of the Commando aircraft on the Hump route to China to be diverted 
to the more urgent task; and he gave instructions that the 5th Indian 
Division, which was fighting in Arakan, should be flown to Imphal. 

When the true gravity of the Japanese offensive was known it was 
suggested at a conference of the Supreme Allied Commander that the 
Japanese did not seem to be aware of the large size of Wingate’s force 
in their rear. It was proposed that they should now be told, through 
the medium of the Press, and that this would have the effect of 
stopping their offensive against Imphal. Mountbatten stated immedi- 
ately that he did not want to stop the Japanese attack, that he thought 
it the best way of dealing with them, and he directed accordingly that 
no publicity should be given to the size of Wingate’s force. On the 
same day he signalled England: ‘‘ Since we cannot advance without 
air supply and have not enough aircraft to give us this, I welcome 
the fact that the Japanese are advancing to fight us’’. 

These views shocked circles which were nervous for the safety of 
India and also those which feared for the American-led Chinese 
forces in the north-east, but they instilled confidence in the men who 
were about to fight the decisive battle of Imphal. They had seen 
this new spirit triumph in the Admin Box in Arakan, and now in 
their own far greater siege of Imphal they were not dismayed. The 
problem, they knew, was this time much vaster, for they were about 
150,000 men without any ground line of communication leading to 
their bases. 

Army plans, before the road was severed, were for the 5th Indian 
Division, then fighting at Razabil in Arakan, to move by road over 
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to Imphal and strengthen 4 Corps. The move would have taken 
about a month and, as events occurred, could not in fact have taken 
place at all before the road was split. As soon as his sight was 
recovered and he could read the dispatches, Mountbatten ordered 
that the division should be flown, and a long trek that would have 
been too late was transformed into a ninety-minute hop over the 
mountains. It was the first time in history that any division, let alone 
one completely untrained as an airborne division, was moved by 
air from action on one front to action on another hundreds of miles 
away. It was accomplished by 758 sorties of the transport aircraft. 
Night and day troops were pulled out of the battle and sent on their 
dusty journey to the airfield of take-off. Within three days of the 
first order that the division would move by air the first units were 
emplaning with mules, jeeps and artillery. 

‘The scene at the take-off from Dohazari, in Arakan, was as remark- 
able as that at the landing-field in the valley of Imphal. At each 
dawn for several days two R.A.F. jeeps lined the Dohazari runway 


and then the roar was heard of the Dakotas and the Commandos 


coming over. While the aircraft were refuelling the British and 
Indian soldiers came out from the bushes where they were hidden 
and climbed aboard. Everyone, including the air crews, the soldiers 
and generals, helped in pushing the mules up the ramps. General 
Old was there, supervising, aiding and enthusing, while the invariably 
magnificent helpers of the Women’s Auxiliary Service of Burma filled 
the tea-mugs. Most of the troops did not know where they were going 
and for the air crews there was no special briefing; an officer drove 
from aircraft to aircraft, handing out maps and instructing the pilots. 
Three hours later the transports were back for new loads. 

Sepoys, cooks and sweepers watched in awe while guns and mules 
-were swallowed by the huge aircraft. Some, more blasé, sat beneath 
the wings eating their meals of rice and curry, while a few even slept. 
Yet for all of them this was an adventure beyond the dreams of 
men who came from villages where a string of bullock carts caused 
interest. 

Flying over the mountains they came through a cloud bank into 
the valley of Imphal, and here they joined a circling ring of aircraft, 
with fighter patrols above, waiting to land their loads. Sometimes, 
so busy was the airstrip, the transports had to circle for an hour 
before they could come down, but when they had landed no time 
was lost in hurrying the troops away to the new scene of battle. 
One gunner regiment came out of action in the Maungdaw area in 
Arakan one day, travelled all the following day to the airfield at 
Dohazari, spent the night taking its guns to pieces and the next day 
was airborne. A day later they were in action east of Imphal, in the 
heart of the siege. 
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All these circling trains of aircraft were watched by the enemy from 
their heights in the hills. The arrival of the division, added to the 
escape from Tiddim of the 17th Division which the enemy had 
expected to crush (and whose annihilation they had advertised on the 
wireless), meant that they were now faced with four divisions in 
Imphal instead of the two originally contemplated. : 

The concentration of Allied forces in the narrow plain of Imphal 
increased the difficulties, however, for both belligerents. For the 
enemy it meant a harder nut to crack; for the British it meant a greater 
force to feed. When the fly-in of the leading brigade of the 5th 
Division was complete Mountbatten had stated in a report to the 
Prime Minister: ‘‘ There is no doubt that transport aircraft are the 
key to successful operations in Burma”. On the question of how. many 
transport aircraft could now be massed to save Imphal depended 
the fate of 4 Corps. 

Fortunately, when Mountbatten ordered the fly-in of the division 
from Arakan, Wingate’s soldiers had already been delivered at 
‘* Broadway” and ‘‘ Chowringhee’”’. It was nevertheless now 
apparent that all the resources of Troop Carrier Gommand—which 
had already expanded to four times the strength of the squadrons 
held one year ago—were not going to be sufficient to meet the vast 
and unprecedented demands. All eight squadrons had been working 
at intense pressure during the previous weeks, and now they were 
faced with a request which out-topped in urgency anything that had 
happened before. It was required that they should deliver upwards 
of 400 tons a day into a valley ringed by the guns of the enemy, and 
simultaneously continue the existing commitments to feed and reinforce 
North Burma. 

With only six weeks to go before the opening of General Eisenhower’s 
invasion of Normandy, comparative needs of the various war theatres 
of the globe now had to be studied by the Chiefs of Staff. Their 
decision was swiftly given and the Italian theatre was selected to make 
the temporary sacrifice. Two days after the Imphal—Dimapur road 
was cut Field-Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean, ordered seventy-nine troop 
carrier aircraft to leave Italy for Karachi, and by the second week 
in April these Dakotas were helping to ferry supplies into 
Imphal or dropping food and ammunition to the valiant garrison of 
Kohima. 

Preoccupied with their own terrible battles against weather, against 
the menace of enemy fighters and against the overpowering desire to 
sleep, these newly arrived, hard-pressed air crews were nevertheless 
not unaware of the grimmer battles on the ground, above all at 
Kohima, where the proportion of casualties and the ferocity of 
fighting must stand among the most appalling of the war. To this 
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garrison the Dakotas had to drop even water by parachute, and the 
air crews watched with anxiety while the Japanese closed in and the 
area of the dropping-zone shrank in size. But Kohima held. 

What the enemy hoped was happening, and what he had planned to 
happen, was reflected in a Tokyo broadcast which stated: ‘‘ The 
investment of Imphal is complete. Owing to lack of ammunition the 
sound of the enemy’s guns is weakening. When the last shot is fired 
_ Imphal will automatically fall. The fate of 4 Corps, supplied by a 
scared and dwindling air force, is sealed”. . 

In fact the scared and dwindling air force in one April fortnight 
made more than 12,000 sorties—one-third of them by transport 
aircraft which carried 15,500 soldiers and evacuated 2,000 casualties 
from battle zones to hospital. And yet even that effort was not enough 
and, partly because the weather went sour at the approach of the 
monsoon, the supply rate could not be maintained. The augmented 
4 Corps was fighting hard at its perimeter in order to keep the enemy 
in the hills and it was consuming supplies voraciously, despite a 
reduction of the soldiers’ and airmen’s food ration to sixty-five per 
cent of the regular field standard. The stockpile of supplies in the 
besieged zones went down to danger point and still the men in the 
plain were consuming more than the air force could bring them. 
Newer emergency measures were necessary if 4 Corps was to hold. 

In May the troop carriers took out from Imphal 30,000 ‘‘ useless 
mouths ”, administrative troops which could do their essential work 
as well out of the valley as in it, and two entire hospitals were removed 
piecemeal by air. At the same time fighter squadrons, which had 
been based in the Imphal airfields for the vital protection of the slow 
and helpless transports, flew out each dusk to bases in the west and 
came back at dawn. 

For this move there were motives stronger even than the desire to 
reduce consumption of ammunition, fuel and food from within Imphal. 
Most of the fighter and fighter-bomber squadrons flew out at night 
because they could not continue to fight as soldiers at night and to 
fly as airmen by day; the strain on personnel had become insupport- 
able. To appreciate their plight and their even more astonishing 
achievements it is necessary to leave for a while the critical struggle 
of the transport aircraft and to consider the story of R.A.F. 221 Group. 

When the siege was imminent the Air Officer Commanding 
221 Group, Air Commodore S. F. Vincent, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
gathered his airmen together in their new bamboo canteen at Imphal 
and there he took them into his confidence, explaining the threat 
and the decision not to retreat. The policy of informing the men 
of the military situation, no matter how grim it became, was com- 
pletely successful, and in fact morale improved as the Japanese drew 
nearer. Immediate measures ordered by Vincent were that all the 
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men should carry arms, emergency radio networks should be estab- 
lished to meet the possibility of telephones being cut, and the men 
on the airfields moved into ‘‘ boxes”? on the Army system. The 
R.A.F. Regiment, trained in infantry work, were insufficient in 
numbers, and in this grave emergency the Army commanders could 
not spare the soldiers to guard the fighters. 

Yet the role of the fighter squadrons was an essential one. Possibly 
it was the most essential of all. No air force had ever had the chance 
of finer pickings than were now offered to the Japanese, with up to 
joo slow, unarmed transports daily flying in view of them; and it was 
only Allied fighter supremacy, now maintained by the squadrons at 
Imphal, which prevented calamity. The Army could not fight without 
the air transports—indeed, the decision to stand at Imphal would 
never have been taken without them—and the air transports could 
not fly without the protecting Spitfires and Hurricanes. 

At night the grounded fighters were approached by the enemy to 
within a few hundred yards of the dispersal points, as at Palel, and 
sometimes nearer still, and yet the guarding of the aircraft was in 
the hands of the pilots who flew them and the ground crews who 
serviced them. It was an astonishing paradox, symptomatic of the 
critical military plight, and it bore heavily on the airmen. 

The principle of the ‘‘ box ” system was that each unit of trenches, 
bunkers and guns, surrounded by its own defences, should hold out. 
If the position were overrun, there was in any case no escape. All 
over Imphal. plain the airmen now set to digging their defences, often 
sited on a rise in the ground locally known as ‘‘ a pimple”. Leaving 
their bamboo bashas and mud-and-wattle native huts, which somehow 
they had transformed into comfortable messes, the men dug the fox- 
holes that were to be their homes for weeks to come. One Spitfire 
box looked like a honeycomb. Each section of pilots, armourers, 
fitters, riggers, electricians, wireless technicians and maintenance 
crews was responsible for its own dug-out, and all were arranged to 
guard the perimeter. Pilots, armed, stayed by their aircraft. At 
dusk Hurribombers at Palel were pulled into small incisions made in 
the ‘‘ pimple ”. 

The strictest of black-outs and absolute silence were kept from dusk 
to dawn; in these eerie conditions the airmen waited for the attackers - 
to come, listening to the gruesome screams of their ‘“‘ jitter-parties ” 
working at the wire. Usually only twenty-five per cent of the 
squadron men were on guard duty each night, but occasionally, as 
when at the end of April the Japanese closed right in and machine- 
gunned the box, every man was at his sentry post. 

The assault was repeated the next night and once more there was 
no sleep. Yet again on the following day the pilots had to fly and the 
aircraft had to be serviced. Here the diameter of the pimple was no 
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more than fifty yards, and among the overcrowded and exhausted 
men dysentery and malaria began to take toll. Red Cross comforts 
had ceased and there was no lime-juice for febrile patients. In addition 
rations had been cut to the point where medical officers were concerned 
about deficiency diseases. 

In the daytime there was no relief from strain; often aircraft were 
refuelled and serviced and the pilots took off within range of enemy 
shell and mortar fire, and sometimes for variety there were air raid 
‘warnings. The enemy bombers made determined and repeated 
attempts on the R.A.F. bases. So the circumstances were those of a 
wing working incessantly in the conditions of the front line. 

Not all the boxes within the valley were so hard pressed, but 
greater endurance than normal was required froin each of the 6,000 
airmen in Imphal plain. Their fighting spirit and their morale were 
stimulated by their being able to see, some for the first time, the actual 
course of operations. Ground crews of the fighter-bomber squadrons, 
after rearming and fuelling their aircraft, could often watch them 
take off, drop their bombs on the enemy only a few miles away, and 
return. At Kangla airfield, north-east of Imphal village, Intelligence 
officers looked out of their trailer by the pimple and watched the 
white smoke puffs of the squadron’s bombs. A few seconds later the 
sound of the explosions would come into the valley and then the men 
could see brown dust mingle with the distant smoke. In the evening 
staff officers of 221 Group and 4 Corps sat on their veranda and, while 
they settled the next day’s operations, were able to watch ‘‘ the 
evening performance” of the Hurricanes going for the hill opposite. 
The military map was changing about them and the men could see it. 
In these circumstances of intense excitement the frets of the siege and 
the burdens of the valley assumed milder proportions: red ants and 
large black spiders that left itching spider-lick on men’s skin; hard. 
little bugs that regurgitated as yellow dust the bamboo they ate; 
dripping foxholes or leaky Naga shacks; cobras that did not normally 
attack but nevertheless coiled themselves around wet things, such as 
wash-basins, in the dark; above all the endless monotony of bully and 
biscuits, until men felt that the sight of it turned their stomachs sour. 

While conditions on the ground could improve only with the breaking 
of the siege, flying weather would inevitably degenerate with the burst 
of the monsoon. For the fighters this meant the usual wing-wrenching 
turbulence, but it also gave cloud cover to enemy sneak raiders on 
the hunt for Dakotas and so made far tougher the British fighters’ 
defensive task. 

With so gleaming a prize as the transports that were flying not 
only over Imphal but over North Burma and Arakan, it was necessary 
to assist the enemy to resist any temptation to interfere. Even a small 
Japanese fighter force could have upset the delicate balance between 
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the huge military appetite of 4 Corps and the tonnage of supplies 
which Troop Carrier Command could deliver, and it was the task of 
Eastern Air Command to avoid that catastrophe. 

The air mastery which was essential to every campaign waged by 
S.E.A.C. in Burma had first been established in the great Spitfire 
battles of December and January. By better aircraft and better 
tactics the R.A.F. fighters had stopped the offensive use of any really - 
powerful Japanese formations. Early in 1944 long-range American 
fighters—Lightnings (P.38s) and Mustangs (P.51s)—reached out to 
the forward Japanese airfields and broke the vanguard of his fighter 
force before it could get airborne. In a series of sweeps in March and 
April in North Burma the Americans destroyed or probably destroyed 
more than a hundred aircraft on the ground and seventy-six in combat. 

The strongest raid the enemy now attempted was on the northern 
airfields, and here they were intercepted by Mustangs and Kittyhawks 
based on a secret strip in the Hukawng Valley, and supporting Stilwell’s 
march. Of the enemy attacking force of about thirty, more than 
three-quarters were destroyed. American pilots said there was small 
wonder the Japanese never found their strip; it had been hacked from 
the jungle and it was all they could do to find it themselves. ‘‘ The 
only way you'd see it”, one reported, ‘‘ was to spot a saddle in the 
mountain and then set course for three minutes. If your compass was 
right you’d be there.” Many a pilot, trying to find just that type of 
clearing as his fuel ran lower, had searched more and more desperately 
until his aircraft crashed in the jungle. 

By aggressive use of long-range fighters over enemy airfields and 
by brilliant defence over our own, the Japanese Air Force was whittled 
down until in the great ground battles of early 1944 Allied air 
supremacy had become the least of all the worries of the Supreme 
Allied Commander. 

For the sake of their troops’ morale as much as for tactical gain it 
was necessary, however, for the stricken Japanese air force to render 
close support at Imphal, or at least to fly over the army and show the 
flag. They were, after all, the besiegers; and Japanese soldiers, who 
had been showered with pamphlets asking, ‘‘ Where is your air force? ” 
had themselves suffered sharply at the hands of Hurribombers and 
Vengeances. 

The task of those enemy raiders which reached Imphal to pick off 
transport aircraft or attack 4 Corps was in fact made far easier for 
them by the numbing of the R.A.F. warning system. Difficulties of 
operating radar had increased as, one after the other, the outlying 
posts in the Chin Hills were overrun by the enemy. 

The fighter defences of Imphal lost eight vital minutes’ warning on 
enemy aircraft flying over the most important arc, and controllers 
had no information over large areas of land. When enemy formations 
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came low into the valley and split up it was difficult to keep track on 
the plotting tables, particularly when at the same time our own 
squadrons of fighter-bombers, as was most often the case, were 
returning from operations and the transport aircraft were on their 
way back to airfields in the rear. 

Inevitably there were moments of confusion, as when at the end 
of one day our fighters were found vigorously chasing the radar tracks 
to which their own flights were giving rise. Yet to render even the 
slight service of which they were capable in the siege, the R.A.F. 
radar posts were often perilously near the perimeter of the British area 
and were sometimes under shell-fire. At night diesel engines had to 
be stopped so as not to betray the position of the radar stations to 
Japanese patrols. 

Conditions at Imphal were accordingly ideal for the Japanese 
airmen: easy, numerous targets in the transports, which could 
not defend themselves; a warning system. paralysed by the Army’s 
loss of ground; virtual exhaustion of our fighter pilots by lack of sleep. 
In addition cloud cover in the air for a lurking enemy and, for our 
own pilots, the need to conserve petrol-stocks, helped to weigh the 
balance in favour of the Japanese in a manner for which no air force 
had the right to hope. Yet the degree of impotence to which the 
Japanese had been reduced by Eastern Air Command, despite the 
handicaps, is shown by the actual losses of Allied transport aircraft due 
to enemy action during the course of the eighty-day siege. This 
amounted to a total of only two Dakotas and one Wellington which had 
finished its task of ferrying bombs. 

In itself such an achievement amounted to a signal victory, won by 
no solitary action but by a series of measures and stratagems. 

Some of the squadrons, over-strained with guarding by night and 
flying by day, were withdrawn from the valley. So the pilots were 
able to sleep. They flew back for duty each dawn, but not always 
to the same airfield, since some of the strips flooded or crumbled in the 
rain. One squadron found itself split on five different airfields and 
yet maintained its sorties. During these almost impossible adminis- 
trative conditions squadrons stayed nevertheless at their maximum 
operational standard and the numbers of sorties did not lessen. 

Dakota and Commando traffic hauling in the supplies were confined 
to a narrow corridor, patrolled by Spitfires and Hurricanes. At 
certain points below them the transport pilots could see ground indica- 
tors showing whether Japanese aircraft were in or near the corridor. 

While little could be done to improve the warning system during 
the siege, fighter patrols were sent to guard the two main low entrances 
to the valley. Because of this intelligent anticipation, one of the rare 
enemy attacks of a strength of twenty Oscars was intercepted and 
thirteen of them were accounted for. 
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By the use of such tactics and the continued dispatch of long-range 
fighters to catch the: enemy at his forward bases, the Japanese air — 
force was placed in the humiliating position of almost total helplessness 
at a time of supreme opportunity. While their troops had surrounded 
an entire army corps which, as Tokyo broadcast, they were about 
to destroy prior to the conquest of India, their air force was ‘able to 
provide only what sporadic and meagre support it could from the 
comparative safety of bases more than 600 miles away. In all during 
the siege the enemy air effort amounted to approximately three per 
cent of the Allied effort. More than 150 Japanese aircraft were 
destroyed, probably destroyed, or damaged by fighters and anti- 
aircraft batteries. 

Such results meant more than a fighter victory. It was the direct 
consequence of this dominion of the air that the streams of transports 
were able to continue their flow of supplies and, therefore, that the 
Allied Army was able to continue resistance. 

Other effects of the Allied fighter supremacy were that the Japanese 
army was kept without air support and that British fighter-bombers 
and dive-bombers were almost unhampered in their powerful aid to 
the besieged soldiers. 

The Japanese had come to Imphal with nothing but what they 
could carry on their backs and their pack animals could haul. By 
dazzling feats of endurance they had cut their way through the forests 
and taken up their positions on the hills around the valley. Prepared 
to live on their small food stocks and on what they could requisition 
for a few days, and then “‘ on their fat”? for a few days more, they 
anticipated only the shortest delay before swooping down into the 
rice-bowl of Imphal. With the vehicles and the food captured here 
they would ride to India. 

Watching the great transport aircraft flying in reinforcements and 
supplies, the Japanese were at first disappointed, but not dismayed. 
It meant only a little longer wait, and then an even bigger prize. 
But while the British military pressure, sustained by air power, 
increased from within the plain, the enemy found that their own 
slender supply lines—for the flow of essential weapons, ammunition 
and replacements of casualties—were beginning to fail them. From 
Bangkok itself to the very hills of Manipur the Japanese conduit was 
being assailed by Eastern Air Command. The besiegers were being 
besieged; the circle was amost encircled. 

The Burma-Siam railway, built by the Japanese with slave labour 
from the prisoner-of-war camps, had been completed in November 
1943, and immediately became a chief target for the Strategic Air 
Force. The line was constructed to carry supplies from Bangkok to 
Moulmein, whence they were ferried across the Salween to the next 
stretch of railway. This led to the broad Sittang, where the bridge 
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had been destroyed, so that again boats were needed to deliver the 
truckloads to the next rail system. Bombers went for every vital point, 
beginning with the yards at Bangkok itself where Liberators delivered 
a spirited low level attack. 

There was no alternative for the enemy in the sea lanes. On 
astonishing flights, some of them as long as 2,300 miles, mine-carrying 
aircraft visited enemy harbours and caused chaos to sea-going traffic, 
emphasized by the Japanese lack of mine-sweepers. At night Welling- 
tons, here as in so many other theatres of the world war, bombed the 
railway nerve-centres. Spike-bombs came into use in March 1944, 
and with these devastating weapons Mitchell bombers tore up stretches 
of permanent way at intervals over the track. 

Attacks on bridges were frequent, but at bridge repair the Japanese 
proved they were expert, sometimes restoring overnight those which 
were smashed in the day. The sandbags, newly felled trees and bags 
of cement used for the reconstruction would obviously be swept away 
in the rains, but it was unlikely that they would be required to last 
even as long as that, and they sufficed to bear a trainload or two 
before the bombs broke them down. An excellent sample of the 
enemy’s industry in bridge-building was at Mokpalin, on the Sittang. 
Here, by a commendable engineering feat which lasted weeks, and 
the progress of which was carefully observed by our reconnaissance 
aircraft, the enemy succeeded in re-spanning the river. The new 
bridge was not bombed until it was seen to be working; then it was 
destroyed. The valley country of Burma is honeycombed with 
water-courses, and advantage was now taken of the advent of newly 
arrived medium bombers to smash down as many as possible of the 
bridges carrying the railway north to Mandalay. 

On occasion the enemy was so thorough that he built two reserve 
bridges before ever the main bridge was attacked, but neither engineer- 
ing nor tactics could prevent a superior air force from utterly confusing 
his entire communications system. Beaufighters, Mosquitoes, Mitchells, 
Lightnings, Mustangs, Liberators and Wellingtons severed bridges, broke 
tracks, caused landslides and destroyed locomotives all over Burma. 

No railway led to Imphal. As it approached the valley the Japanese 
line of communication consisted first of tortuous roads and then of 
streams and jungle tracks. The policy of interdiction of traffic along 
these shifting lanes was carried out mainly by the Hurricanes of 
221 Group, centred in Imphal plain itself. From dawn to dusk they 
were out each day searching for motor vehicles until none were left 
on the road in daylight. They were dispersed and petrol was drained 
from tanks, so that it was harder for the Hurricanes to score ‘‘ flamers”’. 
It became then the unpleasant duty of the Hurricane pilots to smash 
up convoys of sampans and other watercraft, and bullock carts, mules 
and even elephants which carried artillery weapons. 
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One squadron specialized in ‘‘ night rhubarbs ”’, profitable searches 
for motor lorries, and when by its string of successes it caused the 
enemy to forbid the use of lights on the road, the Hurricanes became 
adept at finding the convoys by the slight shadows they cast on the 
roadside as they travelled by moonlight. Captured enemy orders 
showed that night drivers were required to stop every fifteen minutes, 
pull up on the side of the road, and listen for aircraft for five minutes 
before travelling on another fifteen-minute stretch. 

Even when flights went out and, after diligent search, returned with 
clean barrels, the results on the enemy supply line were excellent. 
Furtive, frightened convoys meant slow travel. The effect of regular 
‘* rhubarbs ”’, combined with the Strategic Air Force attacks on the 
sea lanes and railways farther afield, was of prime importance in the 
battle of Imphal. 

Diaries of Japanese prisoners-of-war showed that the journey from 
Bangkok to the front line, approximately 1,000 miles, was taking an 
average of about seven weeks. 

Introspective Japanese soldiers often confided to their diaries 
thoughts they guarded from their colleagues. Such captured documents 
gave supplementary proof of the value of the “rhubarbs”’, showing 
that even when enemy reinforcements had survived the rigours of 
constant attacks on the rails and the road and were on the final stage 
to Imphal, for them the worst was yet to come. One enemy officer 
noted in his diary: ‘‘ Third day of the approach march. Unit heading 
for Kabaw plains. Frequent enemy strafing and bombing attacks near 
Minthami Hills. Casualties were ten men killed and wounded. Owing 
to my carelessness as a commander I have suffered losses even before 
an engagement with the enemy. I offer apologies to the Emperor ”’. 

So the Allied Air Forces which were bringing to 4 Corps weapons, 
men and food, succeeded also in denying to the enemy the right to 
reinforce not only by air but even by road and pack-trail. 

Early in the battle a Japanese colonel showed how tenuous was the 
enemy supply line when he stated in an Operation Order to his 
infantry troops: ‘‘ There will be no cookhouse. Every man will carry 
his own food and must be prepared to eat only one-third as much as 
he is accustomed to. The object of this operation is to cut the enemy’s 
supply lines and destroy his main force. Captured equipment and 
food must be used as much as possible in view of our own precarious 
supply lines”. Again and again the thin corpses of Japanese soldiers 
gave gruesome evidence of the success of the starving effect of Eastern 
Air Command’s blockade. 

This almost absolute mastery of the fighter- and dive-bombers over 
ground movement was not sustained without its cost to 221 Group, 
but the losses were the result rather of the grim flying conditions than 
of enemy action. The most appalling hazard for the pilots was the 
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layer of cloud that sometimes blanketed the target, when it became the 
responsibility of the leader to decide whether to attempt a penetration. 
In the forest-covered hills that were often no more distinguishable 
from each other than the crests of a choppy sea, the slightest naviga- 
tional error was sometimes the cause of death. Maps were unreliable, 
occasionally giving incorrect heights to the peaks, and much of the 
area was unsurveyed. Pilots flew and navigated very often with the 
knowledge that they themselves had acquired of the mountain forma- 
tions, and now with the monsoon came cloud-wraiths and mists which 
altered the shapes they knew so well, so that sometimes men erred in 
piercing a cloud and crashed in the hills. Others had their aircraft 
split open by the turbulence of the clouds themselves. 

Soon after the monsoon began, five Hurricanes returning from a 
‘* rhubarb ”’ over the Chin Hills met a cumulo-nimbus cloud of the 
type which soars from the ground to 30,000 feet and, with their fuel 
running short, found there was no way round. Two of the five came 
through in battered condition, but of the remaining three no trace 
was found. A little later, of sixteen Spitfires which had to enter such 
cloud only eight survived. One pilot who lived through this experience 
reported that his aircraft was lifted suddenly through 6,000 feet, while 
another was thrown out of control almost to the ground. The com- 
manding officer, Squadron Leader D. W. McCormack, D.F.C. and 
Bar, was among those killed by the air currents. 

To show what monsoon flying was sometimes like, a survivor of the 
formation, Flying Officer Roy Layfield, R.A.A.F., wrote this account 
of the incident: ‘* There suddenly appeared a huge black wall of cloud, 
too wide to fly round. Wondering how the C.O. intended to overcome 
this hazardous obstacle, we suddenly realized we were climbing madly, 
almost hanging on our propellers. We then commenced flying through 
some fluffy cumulus, which was only. a little bumpy, and some light 
rain. The C.O. called out over R/T (radio-telephony) to close in, 
which we did, and henceforth had our time cut out flying as close as 
possible to that dull shape of a Spitfire in front. The C.O. was now 
flying on instruments and the rest of the squadron packed in as close 
as possible, like chickens around the mother-hen. Suddenly it became 
brighter and we heaved inward sighs of relief, thinking we must be ahove 
the deadly stuff. Then we were in it again and this time it was ten - 
times as thick, ten times as bumpy and if the preceding plane was 
merely a blur before, now it was visible only at times. We switched 
on our navigation lights, but even this didn’t help. It began to get 
shaky trying to keep close to a plane with such thick rain on the 
windscreen, distorting any vision there might have been. 

‘* We seemed to be in the very core of the storm when suddenly 
my kite slithered to the right uncontrollably, then to the left, then I 
don’t know where, for I was suddenly on my own in that blackness.” 
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Flying through cloud while out on a strike, one Vengeance pilot 
found that his aircraft was performing involuntary aerobatics. He was 
conscious that the Vengeance had become inverted, although it was 
fully bombed up, and when he regained control he found that his air 
gunner was missing. This man had baled out when the aircraft was 
on its back in the storm, believing it was out of control and about to 
crash. He managed to walk back through jungle and was flying with 
his squadron a few days later. 

When they could the pilots avoided such conditions, bt to prevent 
the enemy from sending through reinforcements for Imphal under 
cover of the storms the ‘‘ rhubarbs ” had to continue whenever possible. 
Reconnaissance aircraft went out to try to find a way between the 
storms and they would flash back reports in simple code: ‘‘ Number 
one oranges are sweet, numbers two and three sour”’, signifying that 
number one target zone for the day was clear, the others not. If the 
weather showed any opening at all flying was now intenser, to 
compensate for the periods when no aircraft could take off. 

For a while, when the storms lifted, Hurricane pilots flew four 
sorties a day and were busy night-flying during the moon period. 
Reliance on their single engines was the least of their anxieties, but the 
shortage of pilots and the splitting of the squadrons made the weeks 
when Imphal was in danger grim and exhausting, and conditions on 
the ground were hardly better than those in the air. Despite their 
cotton trousers and thin green battle-dress, pilots returning to base 
were usually bathed in sweat after flying low over one of the world’s 
hottest zones, yet monsoon humidity precluded the luxury of dry 
clothes into which to change. Gum-booted, monsoon-caped airmen 
squelched through mud to wave the aircraft into their bays and then 
the flight gharri collected the pilots and carried them either to the 
“box”? wherein they were to take up guard duty, or over slippery 
paddy roads to the mud-stretch fronting the mess. For supper there 
was bully—always bully—on tables or on planks that often had to he 
moved like draughts on a board to dodge the leaks where torrential 
rains had found weak spots in the roof. 

At the airfields not immediately threatened by enemy patrols, 
when supper was done and talk ended, pilots who were off night-flying 
returned to their huts, without always being able to avoid the puddles 
that seemed deeper in the dark. Dim hurricane lamps swinging from 
a beam above the charpoys attracted the night insects. Nothing in 
the hut was dry—leather photo-frames turned green and mouldy in a 
night, blankets were damp. Soon after nine most of the men were 
trying to sleep. 

On one such evening in Imphal at the start of the monsoon, the 
Hurricane men had just returned from bombing an enemy camp 
when an emergency target was given over the telephone. Squadron 
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Leader Arjan Singh, of the Indian Air Force, had been out on recon- 
naissance; a little before dusk he had seen an enemy battalion suddenly 
move from under cover, making towards Headquarters in Imphal 
village itself. The Japanese force was then only eight miles away. 
He reported immediately over radio and, although there was by now little 
light left, a maximum effort was mounted from all available squadrons. 

Pilots and ground crews had been dispersed for the night and 
were already at supper, talking in the mess, or resting. When the 
call came they hurried to their operations rooms. Some had been in 
their canvas baths and dressed as they ran. There was time to brief 
only the first to arrive; the rest were told to follow. All available 
hands were summoned and helpers, including intelligence officers, 
equipment clerks and specialist officers, eagerly but inexpertly carried 
bombs out of store to the aircraft. Pilots straight from the bath, the 
charpoy or the supper-table were airborne within a quarter of an hour 
of the first call. One squadron beat that record and within ten 
minutes of the first message nine of their aircraft were off the ground. 
In all thirty-three Spitfires and Hurricanes and, unaccountably, one 
old Harvard, arrived over the scrub country where the enemy battalion 
had been reported. In the darkening twilight at first nothing could 
be detected in the scrubland, but when aircraft went down to low 
level and turned on their landing lights they saw in the beams the 
Japanese column. The air attack began. Documents later captured 
showed that 250 of the enemy were killed, including 37 officers. The 
enemy advanced no farther into Imphal plain and this particular 
thrust was smashed before it matured. 

Few strikes were as exciting as this (known afterwards to the 
221 Group squadrons as ‘‘ the panic job”). The more normal run 
was a ‘‘ merry-go-round ” or recognized route for the Hurricanes’ 
armed reconnaissances. A usual route, when weather allowed, 
began with a diving turn on to the enemy’s suspension bridge at 
Falam, followed by a strafe on the Japanese centre in that village. 
Here it was more profitable to go for the low mud walls which 
separated one paddy stretch from the next rather than to aim at the 
native huts, for the enemy preferred to dig himself into the mud. 
Next the Hurricanes would turn to the winding Tiddim Road, giving 
a little attention on the way to an enemy village where a British 
pilot had been tortured. The Tiddim road itself ran snake-like through 
the Chin Hills and had become the most bombed highway in South- 
East Asia. From the moment that enemy tanks had begun to negotiate 
its hairpin spirals it became a priority target, and day after day its 
bridges were re-smashed and new landslides created. So the merry- 
go-round would end with a regulation visit to the supply base at 
Chura-chandpur, known to the airmen as ‘‘ going to Church ”—just 
as the Pyingaing road was always spoken of as “‘ Pink Gin”. 
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Pilots new to the work sometimes needed convincing that they 
were indeed killing Japanese when they aimed at what seemed to be 
unmoving scrubland or innocent bamboo, marked by a smoke-shell. 
The Army accordingly made it a practice to inform the squadrons of 
the value of their work and, by looking at the file on the Intelligence 
board, usually marked ‘‘ Strawberries ”’, pilots could see for themselves 
how their perilous work through the clouds was helping the defence 
of Imphal. Typical of such ‘‘ strawberries” was that from Major- 
General David Tennant Cgwan, D.S.O., M.C., commanding 
17th Division: ‘‘ It is extremely hard for you to know what damage 
you did. Your support was given at very short notice but with 
extreme accuracy and you got right on top of them. On more than 
one occasion you alone were responsible for enabling our forces to 
counter-attack in the face of heavy opposition. . . . I have well over 
two years’ experience of fighting in this country and I can assure you 
you are producing one hundred per cent bull’s eyes ”. 

Allied accuracy became famous too among loyal hillmen in Japanese 
territory, so that requests came through from Naga villages for certain 
bashas to be bombed because they housed Japanese, but not those 
alongside them. It was reported that on a certain day at four in the 
afternoon the enemy would be using the stone post office at Kindat, 
on the Chindwin, as a transit camp. So at four o’clock the Hurricanes 
devastated it. 

A Naga headman slipped through enemy lines and reported to an 
Army H.Q. in Imphal the exact position in the jungle west of Ukhrul 
where a Japanese general lived with 1,000 troops and 200 mules. 
With him the headman brought a sketch he had made of the site and 
arranged that he personally would be dressed in red, standing on a 
white sheet and facing the target if the general were still in residence 
when the aircraft came. In reporting the target to the R.A.F. the 
Army did not think that the man’s rough sketch would be needed, and 
pilots accordingly relied on their own maps. They found the Naga 
headman, dressed in red as he had said, but their maps did not tally 
either with the description given or the actual topography of the area 
in which the man was pointing. On the next attempt the leader of 
the formation carried with him the Naga’s own sketch-map and by its 
greater accuracy, and also with the aid of the headman who again 
was clothed in red, the general’s camp was found. There was nothing 
for the pilots to see but a dense jungle scum. However, the Hurricanes 
in two flights of six dropped their bombs in the trees and then, circling 
round, made eight strafing runs. There was no reaction, no indication 
of the enemy; but a few days later Army confirmation was received 
that some hundreds of Japanese had been killed in the attack. 

The monsoon rains of 1944 beat down and intervals between the 
storms grew briefer. In the valley the soldiers had begun to watch 
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the sky, hoping each day that the towering clouds would let the 
Dakotas through. Even when the sun shone on Imphal they were 
often disappointed, for no aircraft could penetrate the brown squalls 
that ringed the plain. The Army were aware of the peril of the 
Japanese position, and that the enemy could not long hold out unless 
more of their pack-trail convoys broke through the Allied air blockade, 
but they were no less acutely aware that the bulk of their own stock- 
piles in the valley was vanishing despite every effort of Troop Carrier 
Command. In the monsoon sky every-kind of hazard from dangerous 
stabs of lightning to incalculable updraughts soaring higher than 
Everest impeded the passage of the transports, and even when they 
arrived over the valley, after weathering these dangers, the aircraft 
were not yet out of jeopardy. The Imphal airfields were fringed with 
small hills that were death-traps to aircraft circling low in worsening 
conditions; and with a constantly changing cross-wind the final 
touch-down had its own perils. At Imphal field itself, where there 
was little taxying space, it was the practice for incoming aircraft to 
land in one direction and for outgoing transports to take off in 
another, traffic being reversed every few minutes. Unprecedented 
business at all the working strips in the valley required and obtained 
an exceptional standard of flying control, keeping accidents to a 
minimum. 

Some of the supplies carried to the besieged Army were dropped by 
parachute to isolated units. Here it was even harder on the soldiers 
when no aircraft could pierce the weather, and the tendency therefore 
was for pilots to take extra risks so as not to disappoint the troops, 
with a resultant higher rate of casualties. At one dropping zone near 
Ukhrul a Dakota pilot tried his utmost to penetrate a cloud but had 
no success. Over the radio he informed the soldiers of his regrets and 
received their request to try again since the aircraft the previous day 
had also failed to reach them. The pilot, who was extremely experi- 
enced, was unable to tell them that the reason why the aircraft of the 
previous day had failed was because it crashed into a hill during the 
attempt to penetrate the cloud. This was therefore an occasion when 
the Army had to wait. 

One Dakota tried five times to get to an Army outpost and then 
dropped its supplies through a momentary cloud-break—but it had 
stayed too long and its crew were killed in the hills when flying home 
in darkness. 

Inevitably, in the press of relieving a siege while simultaneously 
supplying the Wingate and Kaladan troops, the Dakota crews encoun- 
tered strange adventures. One dispatcher was hooked out of an 
aircraft by a parachute and floated to earth on a box of rations. 
A Dakota had its rudder caught by a parachute with a hundredweight 
case of matches attached, and a crew member tried, unsuccessfully, 
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to shoot off the rigging lines. The pilots made a successful landing 
with matches attached. Another lucky Dakota pilot was the man 
who force-landed with a load of 7,000 pounds of petrol and ended up 
with his wingtip in the open fireplace of a Naga’s hut. The fire did 

not spread. 

Equally fortunate, though they did not think so, were the crew of 
a Dakota which force-landed in a deep swamp, but on a spot where 
the mire came up only to their chests. The supply-droppers for a 
change experienced what it was like to depend on supplies dropped by 
air. Living in their aircraft and awaiting rescue by sampan, they took 
a sombre view of their Adjutant’s dry humour, expressed in a note 
dropped with their rations, ‘‘ extending their leave for another 
fortnight ”’. 

These were freak incidents, inevitable in such intensive flying, and 
they added their burdens to the more serious delays imposed by the 
weather on the delivery of essentials to the beleaguered divisions. 

The climax of the siege approached. The British Army, who were 
encircled by the Japanese, and the Japanese who were blockaded by 
Air Command, both faced disaster if the flow of requirements could 
not be increased. 

At higher level anxiety was not less great than it was among the 
half-fed soldiers of the plain, for the day had drawn near when the 
seventy-nine transport aircraft borrowed from the Mediterranean were 
due to be returned; and there was no sign of the arrival of additional 
supply squadrons which the Air Commander-in-Chief had been 
promised. 

Factors of the global war affected the crisis as much as Burma 
weather. In his Arakan campaign watercraft for an amphibious 
landing had been denied Mountbatten because they were needed to 
make the Anzio incision on the Italian coast. And now it seemed that 
the imminent invasion of France would curtail his necessary air strength 
to a point beyond the danger line. 

Every trick of economy and the use of existing resources had already 
been tried. Strategic Air, Force had allocated Mitchells (B.25s) for 
the ferrying of ammunition and Wellingtons for the delivery of bombs 
to the waiting Imphal squadrons. Wellingtons gave here another 
vital service by lending their crews to supplement the exhausted 
Dakota men. For the overworked Dakota squadrons the spell of 
bad weather brought no relief even when it made flying to Imphal 
impossible. Most often when the valley route was closed it merely 
gave the crews a chance to catch up on the back-log of supplies to 
other zones, and then when Imphal reopened the sorties had to be 
doubled. 

** All our jobs were mixed up”, a Dakota pilot’s report states. 
‘© One day we would take in reinforcements to Imphal, the next day 
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go to Comilla and collect flour, ammo. and petrol from the dumps, 
pick up a load of ‘ useless mouths ’ at Imphal dnd return them to the 
Brahmaputra. Then we'd take casualties from the Kohima battle, 
and next day we’d be back again at the old job in the Kaladan. 
It meant seven hours’ flying a day, every day, a strain which I don’t 
think we could have kept up except for the nervous tension of the 
crisis.”” 

As in all sieges, shortages became more apparent. For a fortnight 
the only 40-mm. shells which the tank-busting Hurricanes had in 
stock were those which the Air Ministry warned them had, after 
delivery, been found defective and which might explode prematurely 
in the aircraft. Without hesitation the pilots asked if nevertheless 
they could use them and, in view of the crisis, permission was granted. 
They reported that it was ‘‘ excellent stuff” and when the Japanese 
committed their solitary available tank regiment to the Imphal battle 
the Hurricanes accounted for fifteen tanks. Bombs were rationed and 
the squadrons borrowed spare parts from one another or ‘‘ made do ” 
without; but in this course they had in Burma already received good 
training. Food remained at sixty-five per cent of normal field 
allocation. 

These and other similar shortages in Imphal served also to emphasize 
how completely reliant the defence had become on air supply and the 
catastrophe that must ensue if it were now to be cut. On May st 
Mountbatten in a full telegram informed the Chiefs of Staff of the dire 
alternatives with which he would be faced if the borrowed transport 
squadrons left the battle and returned to Italy. 

The staffs of his subordinate Commanders, however, had had to 
prepare plans for such a contingency. Air Marshal Baldwin’s and 
General Slim’s planners together considered the problem and found 
that if the squadrons were dispatched to Italy there would follow 
‘© alternatives of which there are no half measures ”’. 

There would be first the immediate withdrawal of the Wingate 
forces plus the retreat of General Stilwell, whose hand was now within 
grasp of Myitkyina, to a point where his army could be fed by all- 
weather road instead of air. This would save the use of about seventy- 
five Dakotas. Secondly, the fly-out of 4 Corps from Imphal plain, 
abandoning at once most of the heavy equipment and Mountbatten’s 
hope of decisive victory. This plan would expose Assam communica- 
tions and Hunnp traffic to land and air attack and have dire effect on 
both Indian and Chinese morale. The Japanese could rightly have 
claimed a major victory and their feet would be firmly on the spring- 
board for India. 

While in and about Imphal planners were occupied with these black 
thoughts, the storms continued and supplies waned in the valley. 
Anxieties mounted both in variety and intensity. The Chindits 
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To speed the advance. Framed by the spires of Burmese pagodas, a transport 
aircraft of the R.A.F. is heading for front-line airstrips to drop supplies. 
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By air to battle. For the first time in the history of war a complete Division, 
with all its equipment, was flown out of one battle to the centre of another. 


The mule is reluctant to fly. This great operation, taking the Fifth Indian 
Division to the relief of Imphal, was accomplished by 758 sorties of aircraft. 
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KOHIMA AND IMPHAL. In this valley, in March 1944, came the turning-point 
of the Burma Campaign. Cut off, and supplied entirely by air, the defenders of 
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these bases fought back. The last Japanese drive for victory and the conquest 
of India was broken. Before the end of the year the enemy was in full retreat. 
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“Down the chimney.’ 
the Kohima garrison food, ammunition and water were dropped by parachute. 


Supplies are delivered though aircraft cannot land. To 


The jungle war. Men of the R.A.F. Regiment in an Imphal foxhole. During 
this battle, pilots had to fight at night on the ground, guarding their aircraft. 


Kohima was relieved, and then the Imphal plain was swept clear of the enemy. 
When the bombs have done their work these British tanks will move forward. 
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required extra air transport, and the demands of the West Africans in 
Kaladan were both longer in time and heavier than had been 
anticipated. Suddenly Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek asked for air 
supply to be granted to four divisions ‘of the Yunnan Force. At 
Tulihal airfield in the Imphal plain 324 tons of bithess (bitumenised 
hessian used for surfacing runways) had to be air-delivered to prevent 
the strip becoming soggy. It was laid just in time. 

And then on May 4th, four days before the seventy-nine transport 
aircraft were due to quit the theatre, and inevitably leave some 
measure of disaster behind them, there arrived for Mountbatten a 
telegram from the British Prime Minister, agreeing to the retention of 
the extra squadrons. With characteristic vigour Winston Churchill 
telegraphed: ‘‘ Let nothing go from the battle that you need for 
victory. I will not accept denial of this from any quarter and will 
back you to the full”. The squadrons stayed. 

Yet from this great relief the results could clearly not be immediate. 
Week after week the Japanese hung on with almost insane deter- 
mination, some of them dying of hunger and weakness, but yielding 
nothing. 

An Order of the Day exhorted the Japanese troops: ‘‘ The struggle 
now has developed into a fight between the material strength of the 
enemy and our spiritual strength. . . . Continue in the task till all 
your ammunition is expended, till all your strength is exhausted. If 
your hands are broken, fight with your feet. If your hands and feet 
are broken, use your teeth. If there is no breath left in your body, 
fight with your ghost. Lack of weapons is no excuse for defeat. . . . 
There must be no room for historians of the future to say that we left 
undone something which we ought to have done”. Indeed there was 
no military action left undone by the Japanese around Imphal and 
Kohima, except the showing of mercy to their prisoners. 

In the middle of June the monsoon lifted for a short spell, and 
immediately air activity increased to a pitch which must have dismayed 
any enemy other than the Japanese. Watching from their peaks they 
could see throughout the day Hurricanes and Hurribombers streak 
across the valley to attack the lines of communication in the Naga 
Hills or strafe the troops and blow them from their bunkers. Forma- 
tions of Vengeance dive-bombers passed high overhead on their way 
to blast supply dumps in the enemy rear or to burst open the jungle 
and level hidden camps. Over Imphal main airfield and Kangla, 
circles of Dakotas and Commandos waited to land and disgorge the 
supplies that now maintained and fed four and a half besieged divisions. 
When the land dried out a smoke haze from bush-fires and burning 
paddy-straw limited vision, but when the view was clear Spitfires 
. could be seen wheeling high and guarding the entrances to the valley. 
Heavy lorries shuttled across the plain in the hot sunlight, carrying 
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supplies from the airfields through winding village tracks to the 
perimeter outposts. And to complete the scene small sudden clouds of 
smoke and dust showed waere the targets were being strafed by the 
Hurricanes. 

So the Japanese sat in the hills and watched, often compelled to 
hold their fire during the day lest the flashes reveal their positions 
and their guns be immediately bombed, but at night pouring both 
artillery-fire and patrols into the valley. While their own troops 
were dying of wounds and disease, particularly in the area of the 
malarial Kabaw Valley (aptly named, for Kabaw means death) the 
soldiers on the hills could, through their binoculars, see the Allied 
casualties being carried into Dakotas, bound for the hospitals of 

_India. In this way 10,000 wounded and sick were evacuated by the 
R.A.F. alone in the months of April, May and June. The enemy 
watched the processions of aircraft hauling in the supplies at a rate 
now of more than 400 tons a day, and soon of 500 tons a day, until 
the monsoon burst again with sharper violence on the valley. But the 
crisis had been passed; 120,000 British and Empire troops and 
airmen were being wholly supplied by air at a standard higher than 
that required for purely defensive action. A division had been flown 
in and 50,000 administrative troops carried out. The Army was 
ready to turn to the offensive. 

At noon on June 22nd, eighty days after the siege had begun, the 
road from Imphal to Dimapur was swept clear again. A Sikh battalion 
of 4 Corps, striving to push north of Imphal, met the tanks of 33 Corps, 
which had fought their way south from Dimapur. And so the siege 
which, because of air power, was never a true siege, was brought to 
an end. 

The Air Forces and the Army had each been aware of the courage 
and endurance required by the other. More than in most battles 
they were able to watch at close quarters both the flying and the 
fighting. ‘‘There would have been no success”, Slim wrote of the 
Allied Air Forces, ‘‘ had they failed us.” It had been a magnificent 
and a combined victory—Empire and American, Air Force and 
Army. 

For immediate celebration the first convoy through carried a bottle 
of beer for every man in the valley and—what had been missed no 
less—an issue of fresh potatoes. It was the most cheerful day of the 
Burma campaign. 

From the air aspect the Battle of Imphal had been of cardinal 
significance for the future. The loan of aircraft, chiefly of the 
U.S.A.A.F., from the Italian theatre, had made the over-all majority 
of the transports American, and it was both to the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the British Prime Minister that Mountbatten _ 
sent his immediate thanks for their aid. ‘‘There is no doubt”, he 
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signalled, ‘‘ that these aircraft turned the tide of battle against the 
Japanese and have altogether altered the outlook in Northern Burma.” 

General Sir George Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., Gommander-in-Chief 
of the Army Group, summed up similarly without qualification: 
‘* Had we not had air supply we should have lost the Imphal Plain 
and the position on the eastern frontier of India would be very grave’’. 

‘* Operation Stamina ’’, as the air supply was code-named, was an 
effective application of air power to jungle warfare utterly without 
precedent. 
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CHAPTER X 


“SURPRISING HAPPENINGS” 
IN THE NORTH-EAST 


\ 


ARLY in June Japanese propaganda, for the first time in many 
months, mentioned in its broadcasts the almost forgotten 
jungle town of Myitkyina, and then only to report that 
‘* surprising happenings ” had occurred there. This was an under- 
statement in tone with the Japanese Emperor’s pronouncement to 
his people at the end of the war that events had “‘ not necessarily 
gone favourably for Japan”. The surprising happenings near 
Myitkyina included the sudden capture of the main Myitkyina 
airfield by a column of Rangers known as ‘‘ Galahad Force’’. The 
first American ground forces to see action in Asia, Galahad Force 
had made a wide detour from the main body of Stilwell’s Chinese 
soldiers advancing south from Assam. Like them, it relied for all its 
war material on air supply and for much of its power of attack on 
air support. 

Stilwell’s Chinese had themselves been flown from China over the 
Hump to be trained and equipped in Assam, and then flown tot the 
North Burma battle in a series of leapfrog advances which developed 
one stage further the tactical use of transport aircraft. As he marched, 
Stilwell built airfields as far forward as possible, so that fresh troops 
could be decanted into assault from the Dakotas and Commando 
aircraft. These echelons in turn advanced, consolidated and built 
yet more strips for yet more landings. So the columns moved south 
over the mountains and the valleys until the climax came at Myitkyina, 
a red-roofed jungle place out of the news since the R.A.F., under 
fire, had rescued the last refugees*from the airfield during the 
retreat. 

Myitkyina had become the chief supply base for the Japanese north 
of Mandalay, and the focal point for communication by rail, road and 
water in North Burma. It was also the site of an all-weather airfield 
from which the Japanese had continually menaced the Hump air 
route to China, and which now in Allied hands would be of excellent 
value both in the greater development of Hump tonnage and as a 
staging post on Stilwell’s projected road from Ledo to China. 

The Rangers had held the field something less than one hour when 
some American transports which were flying overhead on a routine 
supply-dropping mission to Galahad Force were signalled: ‘‘ O.K. to 
come in and land”. They touched down under fire and delivered 
their loads by hand instead of by parachute. 
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The air flow of reinforcements and supplies, without which no 
major advance was now possible, began immediately. With equal 
inevitability the first tug aircraft towing the first glider was piloted by 
Brigadier-General William D. Old. In the first thirty-six hours his 
transports, both R.A.F. and American, landed a complete Chinese 
regiment as well as twelve Bofors guns with their British crews— 
Chindits who had just been flown out of Burma and now were flown 
back since they were required for immediate ground action. So air 
power in its newly understood faculty endowed the army commanders 
with the authority of a chess-player moving his knights about the 
board ; irresistible pieces were lifted over the hae of the enemy 
from one action to the next. 

Although Stilwell’s forces held the airfield, the enemy were in great 
strength in the town of Myitkyina; therefore the initial rate of pouring 
in the Allied manpower had to be extremely high. The Dakota 
crews continued their exhausting service even when told on medical 
grounds to cease, and persisted in flying throughout a moonless night 
to the accompaniment of two red alerts, enemy attacks from air and 
ground and a thunderstorm. A 17-ton bulldozer was included, 
piecemeal, in their loads. Within the first month of the seizing of the 
airfield, while the even greater urgency of the Imphal crisis was 
similarly demanding air treatment, an entire division landed at 
Myitkyina. 

American fighter and dive-bomber squadrons were immediately 
based on the airfield and, despite the lack of warning of enemy 
raids—the field was not more, at times, than 1,000 yards from the 
enemy—the presence of the aircraft proved well worth the risk. 

_ Proximity to the battle-front meant that they could pack a high rate 
of sorties into each flying day and also that the Army could see a 
target being bombed sometimes less than half an hour after requesting 
action. One pilot accomplished the record of the field by taking off, 
bombing and returning to base all within ten minutes. 

For eleven weeks the Japanese hung grimly on to the Irrawaddy 
town of Myitkyina, and each week while the storms continued the 
intensity of operations increased on the airfield until there were daily 
more than 500 take-offs or landings, averaging almost one a minute. 
In the beating rain mud became so heavy that aircraft could no 
longer stand at their dispersal points without sinking, and had instead 
to be parked on the south end of the runway itself. Their presence 
here was a constant hazard which added to the dangers of air 
turbulence and enemy fire. 

While Myitkyina was being built up to enormous strength by the 
Americans, elsewhere in the North-east Burma battle the British were 
applying pressure on the Japanese. Chindit columns seized Mogaung, 
another large Japanese supply base along the railway. R.A.F. liaison 
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officers marched with the Chindits and directed American fighter- 
bombers by radiotelephony on to the targets with remarkable 
precision. Brigadier Calvert signalled his chief, Major-General 
W. D. A. Lentaigne, C.B.E., D.S.O., who had taken over after 
Wingate’s death: ‘‘ This Brigade could not have captured Mogaung 
without the assistance of direct air support. The results they 
accomplished were accurate and decisive’. By the aid of a system 
of observation posts, erected around Mogaung, linked to each other 
by telephone and manned by R.A.F. personnel under Squadron 
Leader Robert Thompson, M.C., Colonel Philip Cochran’s planes 
were brought on to enemy guns and bunkers in close proximity to 
Calvert’s own troops. The method had its dangers, for the men in 
the observation posts were always a priority target for Japanese guns. 
Frequently the observation posts were knocked out and occupants 
killed, but as frequently new sites were chosen, sometimes completely 
in the open, so that the fire from the air could continue to be accurate. 
In the award of the Military Cross to Flight Lieutenant Brian Young, 
one of several R.A.F. men who were so decorated in action with the 
Chindits, the citation stated: ‘‘. . . Again at Mogaung on 8th June, 
although his observation post was heavily shelled by the enemy, 
causing twelve casualties to his position, he continued to direct air 
support on to given enemy positions, leaving himself entirely in the 
open. Throughout the whole campaign this officer has shown 
complete disregard to his own personal safety and has been gallant 
and daring in all his actions”. The men on such tasks, here as on 
other Burma fronts, were normally officers who were “resting ”’ 
between their operational tours. Their work now gave them wide 
experience, for they were responsible, too, for the choice of dropping 
zones, and the construction, often with coconut fibre and split 
bamboo, of light plane strips for casualty evacuation. 

With the capture of Mogaung and of Myitkyina town, the whole 
front in-North Burma took more definite shape; British, Americans 
and Chinese converged, preparing for the strike to the south. The 
Chindits were at length relieved during the monsoon, and in their 
place the British 36th Division began the march down the “‘ railway- 
corridor’, which joined Myitkyina eventually to Rangoon. Tactical 
aircraft continued to blast a path for them and transport aircraft 
never failed to deliver the supplies so that, a little before he was 
succeeded by General Dan Sultan, Stilwell told the transport air 
crews: ‘* A great deal of the credit for the success of the campaign 
belongs to the effort of troop carriers. Many days we would look 
overhead and see bad weather closing us off. Then we would say, 
‘ Well, they won’t be able to get in to-day’. Just about that time we’d 
hear the drone of your engines and there the supplies would be. On 
‘numerous occasions we would be in a terrific scrap on the ground 
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and just above our heads would be your airplanes dumping in the 
ammunition, paying no heed to the battle below, but doing your vital 
job, and well”. 

Air supply indeed, more than any factor other than the courage of 
the men, made possible the victory in the north, which constituted 
the first positive advance in the recovery of the road to China. In 
popular conception the famous Ledo road had become the spectacular 
artery along which supplies were flowing to Stilwell’s soldiers. In 
truth for six months after the capture of the airfield, until the first — 
ground convoy reached Myitkyina in mid-November 1944, the Ledo 
road contributed not a ton to the support of the forward troops. 
Until the end of the war the Ledo road, though it was no less 
magnificent as an engineering feat than the Tiddim road, was, because 
of the storms, unable to bear more than a small proportion of the 
load that was flown above it. 

Brigadier-General S. C. Godfrey, United States Air Engineer to 
Air Service Command, computed the statistics of the fly-in to Myitkyina 
and found that 75 Dakotas did the work of 1,200 two-and-a-half-ton 
trucks, that the number of men required for the air haul was less than 
half that which the road haul would have needed had the road been 
ready, and that the times which would have been taken were of course 
hardly. comparable. He reported also that, in the subsequent construc- | 
tion of new air-strips in the North Burma campaign, the manpower 
required and flown in for the job was one-fifth of that which would 
have been required for the building and maintenance of roads. 

So the strategy of cargo-carrying, which had been imposed only by 
military necessity in jungle warfare, was seen now to be also more 
economical in manpower. Even the very builders of the Ledo road, 
toiling and sweating at their frightful task, frequently had to be brought 
their supplies by air; for the monsoon had closed the road behind 
them so that to the airmen it looked like another jungle chaung. 
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AFTERMATH AND PRELUDE 


N 1944 the third monsoon of the Burma War—175 inches of it in 
Northern Burma, 500 inches in Assam—flooded down upon the 
front as the first had flooded down in 1942. In that year the walls of 
water had intervened to halt the Japanese as effectively as in Biblical 
times the closing of the waters had halted the chariots of Egypt. For the 
enemy now there was no such miraculous delivery from Allied wrath. 
Under Mountbatten’s direction men flew and fought through the mon- 
soon with a zeal never before seen or demanded in equal conditions. 
On the western front, in Arakan, the monsoon-line of Maungdaw- 
Buthidaung remained static, but in the north-east and above all on 
the centre front, based on Imphal, there began through the sodden 
forests an offensive that was soon to become a rout. The prize for 
which every air force hopes, the destruction of an enemy in retreat, 
was now available to Eastern Air Command as the reward for its 
triumph, and the monsoon was not permitted to rob it of that. — 

To reach India at Imphal the Japanese had advanced over the edge 
of their logistical charts. They had marched too far from their stock- 
piles of food and ammunition, climbing through the jungle until, 
while their bodies were starved, their fingers had been hanging on to 
the very rim of the Empire of India. Now that Allied air power and 
the valour of the defenders of Imphal and Kohima had forced them 
to let go, there was little to sustain them in their descent back through 
the jungle to the plains of Burma. 

There were several ways out of Imphal and the Japanese chose 
most of them, harried in the rear by Fourteenth Army and impeded 
ahead by the bridges which 221 Group broke at every chaung and 
every river. Down back to Tiddim the enemy went, and to Tamu, 
returning to the R.A.F. the airfield there which had been the first to 
be lost in the great enemy advance a few months earlier. From 
Tamu the main chase went south-west through the fog and pestilences 
of the Kabaw to link with the forces from Tiddim at Kalemyo. But 
it was never a continuous rout. The enemy at bay maintained his 
habit of sudden, bitter battles. Especially down the Tiddim road and 
in the battle of the forty hairpin bends called ‘‘ the Chocolate 
Staircase’ the Hurribombers went from milestone to milestone, 
obliterating enemy pockets of resistance to ease the progress of the 
Army, wrecking roads and transport to curb the enemy’s headlong 
speed. 

So close-knit now was the co-operation between fighter-bombers 
and infantry that when the Dogras, who were the most forward 
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troops in the zone, entered Tiddim, they immediately dispatched a 
signal: ‘* 1st Dogras wish to congratulate the R.A.F. on their successful 
liberation of Tiddim and consider it an honour to have co-operated ”’. 
Accurate bombing had been given immediately on every point at 
which it had been required. Not only the Dogras but the entire 
5th Indian Division of which they formed part were completely reliant 
for all supplies on transport aircraft, delivering through the storms. 
No Army had ever before been so dependent on an Air Force, and 
only in the Montgomery-Coningham union of the Mediterranean 
had the Burma co-operation of Vincent and Slim been matched. 
It was a partnership which would grow in power. 

During the siege the air attacks had stemmed the flow of supplies 
to the enemy while transport aircraft leap-frogged Allied war material 
over the Japanese heads and into the valley. Now the roles altered: 
while supply aircraft dropped food and ammunition to our advancing 
columns, fighters and fighter-bombers varied attacks on enemy 
vehicles with breaking up bridges and causing landslides. So they 
helped both to block the escape routes and also to aggravate the 
conditions of disease and starvation among the enemy. 

Denial of medicine and food, effected by aircraft varying from 
Liberators to Spitfires along the length of the supply-lines between 
Bangkok and the Burma jungle, was as sure a way of killing the enemy 
as blasting him in his foxholes. As the Japanese swarmed through the 
long sword-grass of the Kabaw, much of it ten feet high, leeches and 
typhus ticks attached themselves and did their work. No food, serum | 
or medicine was there to save the enemy troops. Thus it was that 
when the R.A.F. came back to their old airfields they passed on the 
way Japanese trucks, left where their drivers had died of weakness. 
In many of them the corpses of driver and passengers, with vultures 
and white ants at their business, remained as horrible witness to the 
consequences of air power. Others died on their charpoys under the 
bright green mosquito-nets that covered twenty-one Japanese, or 
wrapped in blankets on the ground. Soon the airmen were to grow 
familiar with the sweet-sick smell and the companies of plump vultures 
left by an enemy who, aware at last that Emperor-worship was no 
substitute for a pipe-line, was moving too fast to bury his dead. 

In the astonishing monsoon offensive which followed the raising of 
the siege of Imphal it was necessary that the Japanese be given no 
respite. Seventeen Allied squadrons had been removed from the line, 
leaving the approximate maximum which could usefully be deployed 
from all-weather airfields. Each of the remaining squadrons succeeded 
in penetrating the abominable weather conditions on every day but one. 

For the pilots it was often a nightmare of flying over twisting . 
mountains, shrouded in unbroken cloud, to reach targets at low level. 
Then they blasted strongpoints, smashed down the road that ran 
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ribbon-like about the crags, and wrecked armoured vehicles and 
trucks where they sheltered in the deep gorges. And the retreating 
enemy, starved, deprived of medicines, ammunition, transport and 
often of hope, were killed in thousands where they stood, by the direct 
action of bombs and gunfire. 

At the start of the monsoon Vengeances were still operating and, 
at the close of it, Thunderbolts were at work. As it became clear that 
no Japanese squadrons were seriously going to contest the stormy 
skies, Spitfires were diverted from their defence task to the role of 
ground attack. But the ancient Hurricane above all, with or without 
bombs, remained as the consistently thudding mechanical haminer- 
blow of the attack. In England the factories had already stopped 
making Hurricanes, but the ‘‘ cease production”? at home did not 
signify a cease-fire in Burma. There the Hurricanes were being used 
not only to block the escape routes but directly to burn the Japanese 
out of their foxholes, slit trenches, bunker positions and jungle 
hide-outs, to shoot up their reinforcement camps, strafe marching 
troops and wreck transport. 

In August the Chindwin river had become the centre of tactical 
interest, and Beaufighters from 224 Group in Arakan were brought 
across the mountains to help attack the riverine ports at which the 
enemy were assembling. Wellingtons from Strategic Air Force and 
American Mitchells (B.25s) joined in the hunt, and mines, both ordinary 
and magnetic, were laid in the three-knot river current so as to catch 
sampan-traffic moving underneath the storms and the darkness. 
In that month as many as 500 river-craft of all sizes were successfully 
dealt with, and of these the Beaufighters scored more than half. 

In order to maintain the total disintegration which the enemy 
communication and escape system was now suffering, the assault on 
river traffic was not allowed to lessen the regular attacks on rails 
and roads. Beaufighters took off in pre-dawn moonlight to catch 
trains and locomotives before they were pulled into their jungle- 
shelters for the hours of daylight, and by searching low in the perilous 
mists they found and crippled the engines and littered the lines with 
blazing war-supplies. 

To counter low-flying bombers the enemy set. land-mines along 
the rail-tracks, detonated by remote control to blast the attacking 
aircraft. These caused only slight casualties but, coupled with the 
system of trip-wires strung above the lines, they tended to push up 
the very low flyers. One Mitchell photographer, caught in the blast 
of a land-mine, gave an account of the sensation: ‘‘ There was a sound 
like bombs going off, and the blast threw me back with the force of 
a knock-out blow. At the same time the aircraft rocked like a cork 
in the stream and was blown up several feet’. The wings were ripped 
open, cowlings shattered and pipes severed, but like the great majority 
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of aircraft which came in contact with the freak weapons which the 
enemy had to employ as substitutes for an air force, the Mitchell 
returned to base. 

The absolute air supremacy held by the Allies transformed the 
centre front scene. Normally it was a time for monsoon positioning; 
now it had become a relentless pursuit. Far behind and immediately 
behind the enemy the routes were choked. His forward troops, 
sometimes not more than a hundred yards ahead of Allied soldiers, 
were winkled out by fighter-bombers, while often a short two miles on 
the Allied side of the jungle battle the unarmed Dakotas were 
delivering war supplies into the dropping zones. 

Air mastery had made this remarkable traffic possible, but it could 
not make it easy. One Dakota squadron’s summary of its efforts in 
a monsoon month of 1944 indicates the manner in which the supply 
was achieved and its cost in effort and in lives: ‘‘It has taken on 
occasion six to seven days of battling through torrential rain, strong 
winds and ten-tenths cloud down to 200 feet to achieve one mission, 
but it has been done”. There was indeed no alternative: the choice 
was solely between advancing through the jungle roads relying on 
air supply, as Wingate had done, but now in far greater numbers and 
in storm conditions, or not advancing at all. Often the supply items 
asked for were delivered without delay, despite the weather, as when 
a 75-mm. pack howitzer weighing 2,000 pounds was asked for by the 
Army at 4.30 in the afternoon, was dropped with ten parachutes 
attached a few hours later, and was in position and firing at 2.30 the 
following morning. 

The rout of the enemy continued until Kalewa fell. It marked the 
end of mountain warfare on the central front. A cunning jungle 
warrior, the Japanese had so far maintained his standard of camouflage 
and night discipline, so that British intruder pilots returning from 
operations reported that, while on the Allied side of the bomb-line 
blazing camp-fires could be seen and rivers of headlights flowed 
towards the enemy, on the Japanese side there was black darkness; 
the bomb-line was as a division between the living and the dead. 
At night the enemy moved or crouched without lights, and in the 
daytime he left the roads and rails for the cover of jungle. 

It remained hard to find the enemy but it had become noticeably 
easier to shift him once found, so that soon two sorties by the fighter- 
bombers were enough to reduce a position where six had been needed 
at the beginning of the advance from Imphal. Japanese morale and 
stamina were markedly lower when, with the fall of Kalewa, they 
were compelled to move from their best campaigning-ground in the 
forest-clad hills. Fourteenth Army were in position now to stream 
out into the plains, on the road to Mandalay and Rangoon, and a 
yet stronger air force had been equipped to carry them there. 
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. While the Army were still moving through the sodden jungle to 
their jumping-off positions for the post-monsoon offensive, great 
preparations had been made and great changes effected. 

All American squadrons had been withdrawn for the monsoon 
months from Strategic Air Force to haul petrol over the Hump to 
China, leaving the R.A.F. Liberators and Wellingtons for bombing. 
By September it was decided to discard altogether the slow Wellingtons, 
which had done. such fine work, and to use only Liberators. When 
in the following month the American squadrons came back into the line, 
a compact but powerful integrated Allied air force of 131 heavy bombers 
was available for use on the very few strategic targets which the theatre 
offered, and, in addition, for some devastating tactical employment. 

From Tactical Air Force nine squadrons of Hurricanes had been 
flown back to India for the pilots to convert to Thunderbolts, and 
pilots of four squadrons of Vengeances were trained for Mosquitoes. 
The withdrawal was comparable with the temporary retraction of a - 
spring so that it could strike again with greater power. 

Both in the organization of the Air Forces under Air Command 

South-East Asia, and in the Commanders, there had been equal changes. 
As the course of battle and the multiple roles of air power shifted, it 
became necessary to depart from the usual book of rules. At times 
strategic bombers were operating under supply commanders, while 
at others supply aircraft were under Tactical Air Force and tactical 
aircraft were on occasion operationally controlled by combat cargo 
headquarters. Troop Carrier Command and Tactical Air Force 
were both disbanded and subordinate units were re-allocated, some- 
times to make administration easier but more ofteri because of 
operational needs. From the start of 1945 until the fall of Rangoon 
the organisation was more static. 
* Air Chief Marshal Sir Keith Park, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., 
a great New Zealander who had won fame both in the Battle of 
Britain and the Battle of Malta, was appointed Allied Air Commander- 
in-Chief. When Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse left the Command 
it had been intended that Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O., should become the new C.-in-C., but he was 
killed while in flight to take up the appointment. For three months 
Air Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., who as Deputy 
had won the friendship and trust of the American and British staff 
officers working under him, assumed the major post until he could 
hand over to Sir Keith Park. 

Eastern Air Command (Major-General George E. Stratemeyer, 
U.S.A.A.F.) remained immediately below Air Command in authority 
and directed operations from its headquarters on the opposite side of 
the Hooghly river to Allied Land Forces (Lt.-General Sir Oliver 
Leese, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.). 
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Operations in Burma, extending irregularly all the way from 
Arakan on the coast in the south-west to China in the north-east, were 
divided still into three fronts, with the three major tactical air 
formations responsible direct to Eastern Air Command. 

On the Arakan front, R.A.F. 224 Group was commanded by 
Air Commodore the Earl of Bandon, D.S.O., an Irishman known to 
airmen the world over and remembered both for his prowess as a 
Blenheim bomber pilot in France and his sparkling qualities as a 
staff officer and a commander. 

From Imphal to the Chindwin and the edge of the plains of Shwebo 
the centre front had moved forward largely with the impetus given 
it by 221 Group. Air Vice-Marshal Stanley Vincent, C.B., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., the man of Imphal, who had elected to stay in the valley with 
his airmen and fight back from there, was still in command of the 
Group. On him, above all other Group commanders, would fall the 
responsibility and the honour of carrying the Battle of Burma through 
to the moment when it was no longer in doubt. 

In the north-eastern zone, where Stilwell had conducted his war 
and where now General Dan Sultan was in command, the American 
roth Air Force operated under command of Brigadier-General John 
F. Egan, U.S.A.A.F., protecting the air route from Assam to China 
and aiding the local American, Chinese and British divisions. 

Each of these three tactical air groups, 221 and 224 Groups of the 
R.A.F. and roth Air Force of the U.S.A.A.F., operated as part of 
Third Tactical Air Force, of which Air Marshal W. A. Coryton, 
C.B., M.V.O., D.F.C., was in command from August until T.A.F. 
was dissolved in December 1944. Thereafter they worked directly 
under Eastern Air Command. 

Three more major air forces operated under the over-all direction 
of Air Command. H.Q.222 Group, Indian Ocean (Air Vice-Marshal 
A. Durston, C.B., A.F.C.), based largely on Ceylon but using also 
the islands and the atolls from Madagascar to the Cocos, helped the 
Navy to keep the seas swept clean. Strategic Air Force (Air 
Commodore F. W. J. Mellersh, A.F.C.) smashed the rail centres and 
the further supply routes, mined the ports and subdued all enemy 
coastal traffic. The last great component of Eastern Air Command 
was Combat Cargo Task Force, formed’ in October 1944 to take over 
the control and planning of air transport operations, on the capacity 
of which the Burma advance now depended. 

Beginning with the unforeseen rescue of the troops of the Admin 
Box in Arakan in February 1944, air transport had grown until 
it was true to say that the measure of the campaign had become the 
supply lift. If air supply were poor the Army was forced to halt ; 
if it were moderate the Army could advance only slowly, waiting for 
the material of war to be brought to it through the clouds and over 
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mountains. Only because it was efficiently organized by air force 
planners and brilliantly executed by air crews, so that at the end 
more than 2,900 short tons a day were being delivered to the soldiers, 
Fourteenth Army were able to advance at the prodigious rate that was 
eventually reached. 

Approximately equal in British and American supply squadrons, 
although sometimes one and sometimes the other air force slightly 
predominated, Combat Cargo Task Force worked under integrated 
Allied headquarters commanded by the American Brigadier-General 
Frederick W. Evans, with Air Commodore J. D. I. Hardman, 
O.B.E., D.F.C., as Deputy. During the monsoon months planners 
had devised a system whereby Army demands for weapons, food, 
clothing, ammunition, etc., could be easily fitted to the air tonnages 
which Combat Cargo Task Force had available. Airfield Maintenance 
Organizations at rear and forward fields (‘‘ RAMO ” and ‘‘ FAMO ”’) 
worked smoothly in moving the supplies from trucks to aircraft at 
bases, ensuring that the items, varying from buttons to howitzers, 
went to the correct forward strips, and then again shifting the 
supplies by truck or pack-animal to the soldiers needing them. 

Inevitably there were errors and times of anxiety, but by any 
standard the achievement of the air supply organization in Burma 
was remarkable. British bomber captains visiting Burma from the 
European theatre called the work of the Dakota and Commando 
squadrons the finest operational job of the war, and Sir Keith Park 
made the apt comment that whereas in North Africa, which he knew 
intimately, the Eighth Army had advanced under the wings of the 
Air Force, in Burma the Fourteenth Army advanced on the wings of 
the Air Force. 

When in later months it was possible to look back on the Burma War, 
it seemed fantastic to think that what was in fact the world’s first 
major experiment in basing a complete campaign on transport aircraft 
should in fact have been staged in what was also the world’s worst 
flying country. 

The truth is that in fact the Burma campaign was not originally 
planned that way. When events in Europe first deprived Mount- 
batten of sea-craft for an amphibious assault on Rangoon, which is the 
classical entrance to Burma, plans were drawn up for a vast airborne 
operation, also aimed at Rangoon and involving 1,550 transports and 
gliders flying 480 miles. The high attrition rate of transports in 
Europe deprived South East Asia Command of the necessary aircraft, 
and again Mountbatten’s planners had to devise a new method for 
the conquest of Burma. 

The true implications of Wingate’s strategy had not yet been grasped 
by the planners, although Mountbatten himself wrote in March 1944: 
‘* After seeing the performance of Stilwell’s forces and hearing of the 
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wonderful show which Wingate and Cochran’s No. 1 Air Commando 
have put up I am becoming convinced that Allied forces could march 
all over Burma provided they have adequate air supply and air 
support ”’. 

Nevertheless when, after the monsoon of 1944, the new offensive 
moved out of the jungled mountains into the flat paddy-lands of 
Burma, the plans did not envisage the possibility of marching “‘ all 
over Burma”. In no other theatre of war, and certainly in no 
previous campaign in history, had a full-sized army with attendant 
tactical air force been able to advance without ground lines of com- 
munication. There was therefore no apparent reason why, in Burma 
of all countries, still the land of the sampan and the bullock-cart and 
the most terrifying cloud conditions for flying, there should be any 
exception. A Wingate show of one division, it was thought, was a 
spectacular success for air supply, but an entire army was too much 
to risk on so unproven a theory. Air power, however, has a habit of 
writing its own concepts into military history, and it was so in Burma. 

The actual plans on which the offensive moved forward in 
December 1944 included certain airborne operations to achieve 
tactical surprise and help the advance, but it was believed that the 
farthest point that could be reached before the 1945 monsoon would 
be the Mandalay zone. In the event the airborne operations mostly 
proved unnecessary because air supply and air support enabled the 
Army to reach the points aimed at far ahead of schedule. Time and 
again in the next few critical months cargo aircraft allowed the Army 
to outstrip its own plans until there was absolute confidence in the new 
strategy. Then approximately seventeen squadrons of transports 
maintained more than 300,000 men engaged on the offensive. 
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Me students of the future will study the Burma War 
because it was the first time in history that a great modern 
army was able to fight, hundreds of miles from its bases, with 
virtually no lines of communication other than those of the sky. In 
that respect the campaign was unique. But the conditions which 
allowed this success were no different from those obtaining in most 
other theatres of war. As far as the air was concerned these conditions 
included: 

(1) The subduing, first, of enemy fighter forces. 

(2) The cutting of the roots which nourished the enemy’s war- 

power, so that the air-supplied Army could more easily advance. 

The first task, and the more essential because victory was impossible 
without it, was mainly the role of fighter squadrons. The second, by 
causing partial and sometimes complete paralysis of enemy divisions, 
made the advance of the Army much faster and saved thousands of 
lives. In Burma the job was done by Strategic Air Force, H.Q. 
222 Group, Indian Ocean, and often by tactical squadrons charged 
with the same mission. At sea and on land they cut the roots which 
led to Mandalay. 

Air supremacy had been won in Burma with the arrival of the 
Spitfires at the close of 1943, and to the very end of the battle it 
was maintained by Spitfires in the immediate war zone and also by 
such long-range fighters as Mustangs (P.51s) stretching out farther 
and farther to find enemy aircraft at their home bases, until finally 
they went out on the longest single-engined fighter mission ever 
undertaken and destroyed thirty-one enemy aircraft 780 miles away 
at their airfield near Bangkok. 

When he commanded Tactical Air Force in the second half of 1944 
Air Marshal Coryton said that ‘‘ if we were to exchange air forces 
with the Japanese for just one day in each week no Allied ground 
soldier would be in Burma to-day”. The comment was not an 
exaggeration. Had enemy aircraft been given the unrestricted 
use of the skies that the Allies held, even for one day in seven, they 
could have obliterated the Allied Air Force in the same way that Air 
Command removed the Japanese. Air supply, on which the campaign 
rested, would have been impossible. The Army would have been 
required to advance while paving its road as it went, relying on the 
supplies that could reach it by that road, and fighting without benefit 
of the close-support squadrons, so that the soldiers’ attrition rate 
would have been unbearable—a Somme in the jungle. And the 
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chaos which Allied bombers caused in the enemy’s rear could not 
have been, as in truth it was, so great as to have deeply affected the 
battle. For all these incalculable benefits S.E.A.C. owed much to its 
airmen, and of these the keystone was the fighter pilot, for on him 
depended the supremacy of all Eastern Air Command. 

After his failure at Imphal the enemy adhered to his non-flying 
policy during the monsoon. By the end of July all his air activity 
had ceased. The conservation of combat aircraft had become so 
necessary for him that, even when the good weather came again, 
fewer and fewer enemy fighters were risked offensively and, in the 
closing stages of the campaign, only the occasional fighter was sent 
up to defend the most important targets from Eastern Air Command 
bomber attack. 

Enemy bomber regiments meanwhile turned to a_ hit-and-run 
method of warfare, basing themselves in rear areas outside Burma 
and coming forward to nearer strips for sporadic raids. Between 
Imphal and the year’s end there were not more than some seventy 
enemy fighters in Burma proper, and about thirty bombers. Occasion- 
ally the Japanese indulged in daylight fighter sweeps, which in one 
instance in November in the Kabaw shot down five transport aircraft. 
And regularly Dinahs attempted reconnaissance sorties but were almost 
as regularly shot down by the Spitfires. There was in addition a little 
scattered night bombing, including the usual ‘‘ spite raid” in the 
Calcutta zone on Christmas night. A total of three Lilies comprised 
the raiding force, and of these two were shot down by Beaufighters 
and one was returned damaged. 

The chief priority work for the Allied fighters, however, was always 
the protection of transport aircraft, but early in the advance it was 
impossible to make fighter strips in the heavy jungle and later, when 
the offensive moved into the plains and the tempo swiftened, the 
Army found themselves unable to build new strips fast enough. The 
result was that sometimes the Dakotas and Commandos had to operate 
far ahead of fighter bases and even forward of the radar warning 
screen. Twice, therefore, the enemy was successful with his sneak 
raids on Allied transport aircraft, and although the routes of these 
were ‘* streamed ” into regular channels, with sentry-fighters guarding 
the beat, casualties were inevitable. It was a risk that had to be 
accepted. ; 

Perhaps the only advantage which the Japanese air force now had 
in Burma was the advantage possessed by the needle in the haystack. 
An extensive network of enemy airfields had been constructed in 
Central and Southern Burma, amply equipped with covered and 
camouflaged dispersal points. Even when the whereabouts of small 
enemy air formatidns was known, counter-measures were difficult 
when enemy aircraft could be hidden in any of a hundred dispersals 
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or hangarettes. A system was nevertheless devised and after December 
was successful. When any Allied aircraft ‘found themselves being 
attacked by the enemy, warning was flashed by special code to 
221 Group, 224 Group and 1oth Air Force. Each was responsible for 
its own calculations as to the time at which the enemy fighters would 
have to land for refuelling; attacks were co-ordinated to trap the 
enemy as he reached base, no matter where that might be. All possible 
fields were searched. 

In addition, whenever reconnaissance showed that air reinforce- 
ments for the enemy had been staged forward from their lairs in 
Sumatra and Siam, determined attacks were made on the airfields. 
The Rangoon and Meiktila fields in particular were frequently 
visited, and soon not even over his own airfields could the enemy be 
said to have local air superiority. 

Undoubtedly the finest fighter feat of this type was the raid in 
March 1945 by forty American Mustangs (P.51s) against Don Muang, 
twelve miles north of Bangkok. Led by Lt.-Colonel Levi Chase, who 
shot down two fighters near the target, the single-engined aircraft 
took off from Cox’s Bazaar in Arakan, made a trip which corresponded 
to a raid on Vienna by single-engined fighters based in London, 
destroyed thirty-one aircraft and returned to base with the loss of one 
aircraft. 

In view of these extreme measures which Eastern Air Command 
had to take to find the enemy air force, the figures for aircraft destroyed 
were astonishing. Between the beginning of 1944 and the end of 
April 1945 the tally of Japanese aircraft destroyed topped 500. 
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TRATEGIC Air Force, hardly less than the fighter squadrons, 
played their part out of reach of the eyes of the Army, so that 
there was not always the same immediate appreciation of their 
work as was given by the forward soldiers to those squadrons whose 
attacks they could witness. Nevertheless, wherever man fought man 
on the battlefield the Strategic bombers had done their work for the 
Allies, lessening the enemy’s ability to resist. : 

Accurate intelligence—as necessary for individual strategic sorties 
as it was for the planning of over-all strategy—came to the Command 
from two chief sources: clandestine forces operating inside enemy 
territory, and photographic reconnaissance aircraft operating above it. 

Air units detailed for work with clandestine organizations were 
charged with the perilous task of delivering agents, sometimes by 
parachute and sometimes by landing, supplying and recovering them. 
The agents, in addition to raising guerrilla forces, in turn helped the 
air arm by transmitting intelligence, controlling bomb-strikes and 
aiding casualties to escape. Both for the air crews and the “‘ Joes ” 
whom they dropped it was thrilling, fantastic work, inexorable in 
its demands on the courage of the men involved; the results they 
achieved in providing vital information to the Allies and in plaguing 
the enemy were out of all proportion to their small numbers. 

The spectacular successes of the bombers were, however, more often 
based on the remarkable flow of information from ‘photographic 
sources. During the retreat our photographic reconnaissance force had 
amounted to two or three ancient Buffalo aircraft; when Hurricanes, 
and later Spitfires, were received into the theatre the equipment of 
the small P. R. forces with these types was given first priority. With 
the formation of Eastern Air Command the Photographic Recon- 
naissance Force was formed under Group Captain S. G. Wise, D.F.C., 
and the equipment included Mosquitoes and American Lightnings 
(P.38s). 

The exploits of the P. R. Force were legendary in S.E.A.C., and not 
even in Europe were individual sorties surpassed in daring and 
execution. The world record for distance in this type of work was 
achieved early in 1944, when Mosquitoes of the P. R. Force flew to the 
Nicobar Islands, a round trip of just on 2,300 miles. In addition to 
giving all the Allied forces accurate news of the dispositions of the 
enemy, the study of reconnaissance photographs and the coded 
dispatches of clandestine forces were both essential to the day-to-day 
decision of the bomber programme. 
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The bombers’ operations were devised: (i) to interdict land routes 
of supply into Burma; (ii) to sap the enemy’s resistance on the battle- 
fields by smashing his stockpiles and his internal routes inside Burma; 
(iii) to stop sea-traffic (here H.Q. 222 Group, Indian Ocean, played 
its part in more distant waters); and (iv) to help in tactical work by 
drenching battle-targets with bombs. 

About 50 per cent of the Japanese army’s needs in Burma were 
produced within the theatre and were moved towards the front along 
a network of some 5,000 miles of railways. In addition the local 
natural resources—such as rice from Siam, oil from south Burma and 
rubber from Malaya—had to be shifted around the occupied zones. 

As soon as it was completed the Bangkok—Burma railway had become 
the enemy’s chief artery of supply; simultaneously it became Eastern 
Air Command’s chief target for bombing. Drawn over 244 miles of 
bamboo and coconut jungle and mountain, the Burma-Siam line is 
one of the most remarkable railways in the world. It was built in the 
monsoon and in blistering heat by Allied prisoners-of-war, of whom 
11,000 died at their task, mostly of malaria aggravated by the lash of 
overseers. Some 688 bridges, or more than two in each mile, carried 
the line across chaungs, rivers and great ravines, varying in width 
from 100 to 1,200 feet. To destroy this vital supply-line 2,700 tons of 
bombs were dropped, the greatest weight laid on any target in the 
Burma War. : 

Much of the railway passed through country too wild to be 
susceptible to accurate low-level attack, and new techniques as well 
as new weapons had to be perfected by Strategic Air Force to neutralize 
the line. R.A.F. Liberator pilots, who had converted to the faster 
aircraft from Wellingtons, changed also from the practice of night 
bombing to daylight work. None of the conditions existed in Burma 
and Siam which in Europe had determined the R.A.F. to concentrate 
on night attacks. There were few large targets suited to saturation 
raids, virtually no radio aids to guide the bombers to what targets 
there were and, by comparison with Germany, only negligible flak. 
On such thin jungle objectives as the Burma—Siam railway, daylight 
work was the more accurate. 

The most extraordinary achievement of the R.A.F. Liberators 
was a technical one. By adjusting the American-built aircraft and 
carefully training his crews in the handling of Liberators to conserve 
petrol, Wing Commander J. Blackburn, D.S.O., D.F.C., more than 
doubled the bombers’ normal load. In the middle of 1944 a flight 
to Bangkok, lying 1,100 miles from the Strategic Air Force bases, was 
considered about the limit for a loaded Liberator. On such sorties 
the Liberators had to carry extra petrol tanks which kept the bomb 
load down to 3,000 pounds. Blackburn experimented with fuel 
consumption and, after demonstrating how it could be done, enabled 
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his squadron to reach Bangkok with each aircraft carrying 8,000 pounds 
of bombs. The vast improvement in efficiency was commended by the 
Americans and the example followed throughout Strategic Air Force. 

Long-range bombers had already begun to reach out to targets more 
distant than the original Burma communications and coastwise shipping 
off Arakan. They had flown from Bengal south to Rangoon, 1,600 
miles there and back; beyond Moulmein, 1,800 miles the return 
journey; now they reached Bangkok with four short tons of bombs, 
2,200 miles; they went to the Kra Isthmus, 2,300 miles; finally a port 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula was put out of action by 
bombs from aircraft making a round trip of 2,800 miles, and Penang 
harbour was mined in a sortie of more than 3,000 miles. 

By the beginning of 1945 both the American and British strategic 
elements, each comprising four squadrons, were doing brilliant work 
flying Liberators (B.24s) farther than they had ever been flown 
before, carrying a greater payload over a greater distance. 

There had been improvements, too, in the bombs themselves. 
The most considerable advance was the use of the Azon bomb, which 
had the direction of its fall radio-controlled by the aircraft dropping it. 
The first Azon mission in Burma was in December 1944, and thereafter 
it was used frequently and with immense success to smash railways. 

Simultaneously the increased use of ‘‘ psychological warfare” by 
Strategic Air Force had an effect on the enemy as devastating as that 
of the Azon bombs. Leaflets were dropped warning Burmese: and 
Siamese to keep away from the railways, with immediate effect. 
Truckmen, switchmen and labourers suddenly became ill or found it 
necessary to attend distant funerals, and as the New Year opened the 
enemy suffered a critical shortage of labour along the Burma—Siam 
railway and indeed over his whole network. 

The attack on the Bangkok railway was never neglected, no matter 
how urgent the other tasks for the bombers. Segments of the line 
were isolated, locomotives destroyed whenever seen and, above all, 
the bridges were kept broken. Despite the enemy’s resilience and his 
remarkable methods of building reserve bridges, so that now on occasion 
he was known to have built four by-passes before the main bridge 
was smashed, over the months from January to April 1945 Eastern 
Air Command succeeded in having an average of 9.2 bridges 
constantly down between Bangkok and Pegu. By these means traffic 
along the railway was reduced from 750 tons a day to 150 tons, a 
satisfactory result with a considerable influence on the battle. 

Inside Burma the record of attacks on railways and roads cannot 
be confined to the bombers of Strategic Air Force. As the offensive 
gathered pace bombers, fighter-bombers and fighter reconnaissance 
aircraft from every available squadron were used for this purpose 
and the enemy found the struggle unequal. Because of his acute 
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shortage of motor equipment he preferred railways to roads and used 
the most ingenious devices to avoid the result of the Allied attacks. 
Embankments were built out into the main stream of rivers to narrow 
the gap which reserve by-passes would have to bridge, and occasionally 
a 200-feet-wide river would be left with only a 40-feet-wide flow to 
span, so presenting a much smaller target to the bombers and enabling 
quicker repair when broken. Operations officers found that the 
answer to this manceuvre was to send out a smaller number of aircraft 
than before but to dispatch them more frequently. There was no 
real change in the economy of destruction. 

A more cunning enemy antidote to broken railways was a vehicle 
known as the ‘‘loco-truck’”. This was a small diesel-engined loco- 
motive with two sets of wheels, one to run along the rails and one fitted 
with tyres. At the front and rear of the truck were two jacks, equipped 
with rollers. To remove the loco-truck from the tracks it was only 
necessary to place one rail under the rear jack and one under the front, 
at right angles to the railway, lift the truck off and roll it to one side. 
The truck was let down on to its tyred wheels, driven past the break 
in the rail line and then returned to the tracks. As a result of their 
extreme usefulness to the enemy, loco-trucks became a prize sought 
after by every bomber pilot. 

So keen was the constant search for rail traffic that during 1944 
the enemv had practically stopped sending trains by day. Most 
often carriages were separated, widely dispersed and camouflaged, 
while the locomotives were hidden in specially constructed shelters at 
the end of long tracks going deep into the jungle. The extreme 
scarcity of daylight rail traffic was shown when, in January 1945, a 
young Spitfire pilot out on reconnaissance found two engines with 
five trucks south of Mandalay. In blowing up both locomotives he 
ran out of ammunition and, on returning to base, sought permission 
not to divulge the whereabouts of his ‘‘ secret’ find. Rearmed and 
refuelled, he returned again to the target so that he personally enjoyed 
the privilege of setting fire to the entire rolling-stock. 

The cost of keeping the enemy’s communications disintegrated was 
high. Losses were rarely caused by enemy fighters or flak, but 
frequently by the usual Burma hazards of blinding storms and the 
additional dangers of low-level flying. One typical Beaufighter 
squadron, for instance, in eighteen months lost seventy-five air crew 
killed or missing, of whom thirteen were eventually recovered from 
the Japanese. This cost twice the strength of the squadron, signifying 
that on an average the entire squadron would be lost in about nine 
months. It was a high attrition rate, the rewards of which lay in the 
speed of the final advance. 

Heavy bombers were used in small numbers to search for unbroken 
bridges and curved tracks which could usefully be ripped up, but only 
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rarely were they employed on rail targets inside Burma in considerable 
formations, and then only on nodal points and at critical moments for 
the enemy. 

To swamp worthwhile communication targets, such as the 
locomotive shops and yards in the Rangoon area, American Super- 
fortresses (B.29s) of the XXth Bomber Command gave occasional 
assistance. In a two-day attack, code-named ‘‘ Operation Eruption ”, 
on the Rangoon rails, forty-nine Superfortresses and twenty-eight 
Liberators were used, with Lightnings (P.38s) and Thunderbolts 
(P.47s) to neutralize interference. It proved the largest air attack 
launched in the theatre, involving for the Superfortresses a bomb-load 
of 20,000 pounds each. Bombing both by the Superfortresses and 
the Liberators (half of them R.A.F.) was so accurate that it was said 
to be too good for maximum results, since load followed load on to the 
central target, the great roundhouse, without much spread into the 
yards. The effect was none the less sufficiently devastating to throw out 
of gear the rail transport system both for Japanese escape and supply. 

From Japan to Burma the sea lanes stretch for some 4,000 miles, 
and by 1944 much of the route was open to attack by Allied naval 
forces and by bombers. The most effective method employed by 
Eastern Air Command to curb both the traffic of ships bringing war 
material from Japan and the coastal boats which the enemy used as 
an alternative to the railways, was the mining of his harbours, supple- 
menting the minefields laid by the submarines of Eastern Fleet. 
In Strategic Air Force, mining was the exclusive province of one R.A.F. 
Liberator squadron which achieved great results, mostly working by 
moonlight in distant waters. The Japanese shortage of mine-sweepers 
increased the confusion, and an occasional mission to such ports as 
Tavoy and Mergui was enough to reduce immediately the numbers 
‘of small coasters and boats entering the harbour. 

The chief air agency against enemy shipping was, however, R.A.F. 
222 Group, Indian Ocean. From the fall of Singapore to the end of 
1944 their reconnaissance squadrons of Sunderlands, Liberators and 
Catalinas had been engaged largely on the air defence work of 
guarding sea-communications and keeping down U-boats. The 
Catalina Squadrons had been sent from Britain by Coastal Command, 
a sacrifice which delayed the victory over U-boats in the Atlantic. 
In the East their essential work began with the shadowing of the 
Japanese Carrier Task Force which attacked Ceylon at Easter 1942, 
and then extended to policing two and a half million square miles 
of Indian Ocean, an area more than twice as large as the North 
Atlantic. To sweep the zone of all U-boats in co-operation with 
the Navy, and also to make it possible to rescue merchant-ship 
survivors, aircraft based on Aden and even in the East African 
Command were brought under the same operational control, 
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The irregular chain of tropical islands which extend from 
Madagascar to Ceylon were mobilized as ports of call for the flying- 
boats; the Maldive Islands, grouped 350 miles south-west of Ceylon; 
Diego Garcia, 500 miles south of the Maldives; and the Seychelles, 
almost midway between Africa and South-East Asia. 

Each was manned by airmen and soldiers, and sometimes also by 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, who here, as elsewhere 
in S.E.A.C., were taking an increasing part in the war and accom- 
plishing their task magnificently. 

The coral reefs of the chain of bases, low green islets sheltering 
lagoons, the palm-covered headlands of the Seychelles, and blue 
anchorages that were calm for the flying-boats even when the seas 
outside surged high and the surf creamed the atolls, together composed 
the most fantastic as well as the largest area of operations of the war. 

From these remote and lovely bases the flying-boats went out to 
search for U-boats and execute the terrifying operation known as the 
‘* hunt to exhaustion”. In this zone there were far fewer U-boats 
at work than in Atlantic waters, but they were hardly of less nuisance 
value since the area of search was so much wider and the numbers of 
aircraft for the task far fewer. 

July and August 1944 had seen the peak of the under-water 
warfare, when too often the first indication of the presence of an enemy 
submarine was an SOS from an attacked merchant ship. Catalinas 
from the remote bases among the Maldives and at Diego Garcia flew 
hundreds of hours to maintain contact with lifeboats packed with 
survivors and to guide rescue vessels towards them. In all, from the 
outbreak of war, the flying-boats of 222 Group were responsible for 
saving more than 1,000 lives in the Indian Ocean, a figure which alone 
is witness to the far-sightedness of those who in the early days of the — 
war planned the island bases. ; 

In their most menacing three months the U-boats, of which five 
were known to be present, sank only thirteen merchant ships, a poor 
toll in view of the great traffic, and one which was kept so by the 
presence of long-range reconnaissance aircraft. These were burdened 
with dreary work, but occasionally the sea had its adventures that 
were not less terrible than those of the jungle. 

In July 1944 a Catalina crew saw an American merchant ship in 
flames and, while a hunt was started for the responsible U-boat, the 
aircraft searched for survivors. It found more than a hundred, some 
on rafts or in lifeboats, and some swimming. Sharks were among 
them. The crew of the submarine, which was Japanese, had taken 
on board a few American survivors and tortured them to obtain 
information. When the Catalina approached the submarine dived, 
leaving the Americans to be swept into the water, where blood from 
their wounds attracted the sharks. So for hours the Catalina dived 
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close to the waves to keep the sharks at bay until the flying-boat’s 
relief arrived, and eventually the rescue vessels. 

From its humane and defensive warfare 222 Group turned at the 
end of 1944 to the offensive, widening its scope to shipping strikes 
in the Andaman Seas, the Straits of Malacca and even the Gulf of 
Siam. The control of R.A.F. 222 Group had been extended now 
so that all general reconnaissance squadrons in the Indian Ocean 
should come under one operational Command.  Short-named 
IOGROPS (Indian Ocean General Reconnaissance Group), the 
formation now fulfilled a duty in S.E.A.C. similar to that of Coastal 
Command at home. 

In the first four months of 1945 IOGROPS put fifty craft of varying 
sizes out of action in the Bay of Bengal and, with the British East 
Indies Fleet, virtually cleared the enemy from the sea west of the 
Malay Peninsula. Then the strike aircraft looked farther east, recon- 
noitred the Gulf of Siam and, in the first week of their operations, 
helped by the long-range Liberators from Strategic Air Force, 
accounted for twenty ships there, including a 10,000-ton tanker. 

Mining was now also a 222 Group job, no less than one for Strategic 
Air Force, and in four months a Liberator Squadron based on a 
jungle airfield in Ceylon carried almost 1,000 mines to enemy waters. 
The longest sortie was one of 3,350 miles to Singapore, involving a 
flight of twenty-one hours through the storms of the inter-tropical 
front. It was a record which aptly set off the theme of the Group’s 
great work—the conquest of distance. 

‘To round off here the story of the strikes against the enemy’s boats, 
as far as their sinking affected the battle for Burma, it is necessary 
to deal also with the Beaufighters of 224 Group because they, as well 
as the aircraft of 222 Group and Strategic Air Force, were brilliantly 
engaged on the same strategic work. 

As his rail network leading from the bases in Siam to Burma 
became increasingly broken up, the enemy developed the boat-traffic 
along the Tenasserim coast, and then west across the Gulf of Martaban 
to Rangoon. For this he commandeered all the native ships he could 
find and, in addition, constructed a number of wooden coasters, 
each of about a hundred feet in length. Of these the Beaufighters on 
patrol, based five hundred miles away, immediately sank twenty-eight, 
most of them at dawn or dusk as they were reaching or leaving the 
small creeks in which they hid during daylight. 

In February 1945 the Beaufighters scored nearly 700 sunk or 
damaged, varying from sandoways to Tavoy schooners. 

The chief victory for the Beaufighters occurred, however, when 
they were at extreme range in the Andaman Sea, where they found 
a convoy of Japanese merchant ships. The Beaufighters were accus- 
tomed to dealing with small inland craft and had also accounted for 
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most of the Irrawaddy paddle-steamers, but this was a target beyond 
the pilots’ dreams. It was, in truth, the biggest shipping target— 
in this war of the sampans and the coast-hugging luggers—that ever 
came the way of Eastern Air Command. The Beaufighters had no 
bombs but they went in with rockets and returned again and again. 
For thirty-three hours they kept at it in a fight that ran over hundreds 
of square miles of sea. In all they hit fourteen merchant ships, two 
sloops and a gunboat, most of which were left blazing. It was the 
biggest air-sea victory in the theatre’s history, and a special triumph 
for the sturdy twin-engined fighters which had already proved them- 
selves as adroit as any aircraft in the Command. 

This part of the story has touched on three strategic tasks carried 
out by Strategic Air Force, helped by squadrons of other air forces: 
interdiction of the land routes to Burma; disintegration of internal 
communications inside Burma; and the severing of sea-traffic. The 
fourth activity of the Strategic Air Force squadrons—to show how 
versatile the Burma air forces needed to be—was strictly a tactical role, 
the drenching of battle targets with bombs. 

As the Fourteenth Army’s offensive moved into the plains, the 
ground forces more frequently asked for the help of the heavy bombers 
to smash supply centres and areas in which the enemy was entrenched. 
An instance of a successful attack in the tactical zone was the Strategic 
Air Force’s assault on January 13th, 1945, on Mandalay, the heart of 
the enemy’s defence in central Burma—now threatened by the Army. 
Preceded by fighter sweeps over the anti-aircraft gun sites and the 
airfields, the bombers attacked the Japanese quarter and levelled 
seventy major buildings. 

In February, two-thirds of the whole work of Strategic Air Force 
was against targets asked for by the Army in or near the battle-front, 
including garrison zones, and undoubtedly these attacks had great 
effect. Less well liked were the attacks in which heavy bombers were 
asked to smash bunker positions and gun sites immediately facing 
forward Allied troops. Mountains and mist intervened between bases 
and targets which had to be hit to the minute and with perfect 
precision, co-ordinated with tactical aircraft. Noting the distances 
which the mountains imposed until forward airfields could be used, a 
tactical operations report commented: ‘‘To make a comparison 
with Europe, it is as if Bomber Command in England were to be 
laid on, in bad weather, in conjunction with 2nd Tactical Air Force— 
but with bad communications—to attack, at the right moment before a 
ground attack, trenches occupied by a few very stout-hearted men on 
the thickly wooded foothills of the Swiss Alps ”’. 

At the end of 1944 two exercises had been held to establish a 
standard procedure for carrying out such heavy co-ordinated attacks. 
They were code-named ‘‘ Earthquake 1” and ‘‘ Earthquake 2”, 
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and Earthquake ”? became the title in Eastern Air Command for all 
such set-piece attacks. The principle of the Earthquake was the use 
of Liberators (Earthquake Major) or Mitchells (Earthquake Minor) 
followed by fighter-bombers strafing the target in sections, advancing 
with the ground forces and then finishing off with dummy attacks to 
keep the enemy’s head down. The technique was on the whole 
successful, but more because of its appalling effect on enemy morale 
than by the killing of large numbers of Japanese soldiers. The 
ultimate dispatch lay still with the Allied infantryman. 
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ARAKAN : JANUARY 1945 


FFENSIVES were progressing during the dry weather at the 
close of 1944 in the areas of north-east Burma, the Kaladan 
Valley in Arakan and, at the centre of these flanks, the Fourteenth 
Army’s drive to Mandalay. Each campaign was nicely poised and 
dependent on the available transport aircraft supplying it, when 
there happened an incident of a type which had become almost 
monotonous in the Burma War. The Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington intervened to remove from S.E.A.C. the very material 
of war on which the plans had been based, because it had become 
even more necessary in another theatre. In this instance American 
Dakotas were required to save the situation in China, where a sudden 
Japanese thrust threatened Kunming. Both the Hump air route, on 
which so much depended, and the Ledo road, which was now 
beginning to take its first traffic, were threatened by the dangerous 
enemy advance against the Generalissimo. 

In an air lift known as ‘‘ Operation Grubworm ” 25,000 Chinese 
soldiers with their guns, jeeps and pack animals were taken by the 
transport aircraft from the north-east Burma campaign across the 
Hump to the flash-point in China. On Burma the effect of the loss 
of these squadrons to another task was even greater than the forfeiture 
of the soldiers. Removal of the latter slowed General Sultan’s advance 
in the north-east and allowed the enemy to concentrate more on 
General Slim in the centre, but the deprivation of the transport 
aircraft affected the offensive everywhere in Burma, for the air forces 
had been operating with no margin of reserve. 

So completely reliant had the Army now become on air supply 
that in January 1945 the Commander-in-Chief of Allied Land Forces, 
Lt.-General Sir Oliver Leese, circulated a memorandum stating that 
without extra resources of transport aircraft not only would the 
advance to Mandalay and beyond be arrested but that he might even 
be forced to withdraw beyond the Chindwin for the 1945 monsoon. 

The Army was travelling faster than had been expected, and the 
farther they advanced from the air supply bases the greater was the 
number of aircraft required to carry even the same amount of tonnage 
to maintain them. Payloads decreased as distances grew. 

To plead for more aircraft Admiral Mountbatten sent his Chief of 
Staff to London and, in answer to the request, two additional R.A.F. 
Dakota squadrons arrived in March. 

Slight decreases or increases in the strength of Combat Cargo Task 
Force could not, however, do more than temporarily aggravate or 
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ease S.E.A.C.’s gravest problem. The more radical solution to the 
shortage of transport aircraft was now provided by General Leese 
himself. As Fourteenth Army advanced into the plains they carved 
out of the paddy level strips for the landing of Dakotas. This enabled 
a certain amount of stockpiling to be made, but the long haul of 
supplies across the mountains to the new strips was still necessary. 
General Leese now halved the haul by the successful launching of a 
campaign to capture the airfields in south Arakan. The battle that 
was fought here in January 1945 was in essence a fight for landing- 
fields, a successful attempt to employ the otherwise useless Arakan— 
a twisted mass of pestilential jungle cut off from the main campaign 
in Central Burma by the high Arakan Yomas—as a take-off point for 
the Dakotas far nearer to their targets in Central Burma. The aim was 
to secure for the transports a short haul of 250 miles instead of the long 
one that their previous bases in the Chittagong—Imphal arc entailed. 

The West Africans, supplied by air, were already on their grim 
march down the long defiles of the Arakan mainland when plans were 
completed for an amphibious capture of the Arakan island of Akyab. 
Air operations were under the command of Air Commodore the 
Earl of Bandon, A.O.C. 224 Group, and ground forces from 
15 Corps were commanded by Lt.-General Sir Alexander Christison, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

The most devastating air attack of the campaign was intended 
for the sure capture of this keypoint in the reconquest of Burma, 
including a heavy bombardment by more than a hundred aircraft 
and by cruisers, destroyers and artillery. In all, the operational plan 
asked for more than 1,200 tons of bombs to be dropped by the 
Strategic Air Force and 224 Group bombers. 

It was a sharp anti-climax, therefore, when, the day before D-Day, 
in answer to instructions dropped by two Hurricanes, the islanders 
were seen to raise their arms above their heads, signifying that the 
Japanese had all left the island. A few hours before the first Allied 
troops set foot on Akyab the island was ‘‘ occupied’ by its own former 
judge, Wing Commander J. B. G. Bradley, Royal New Zealand Air 
Force, who landed in alight aircraft and was greeted by the village doctor. 

Akyab, frequently bombed by no less than thirteen different types 
of aircraft since 1942, impoverished and derelict with grass growing 
over the streets of its main village, was of no significance as a capture 
other than as a base for aircraft and a port to which ships could 
bring supplies direct for air-ferrying to the Fourteenth Army. Combat 
aircraft, however, in addition to the Dakotas, were to use the new 
base as a far more convenient point from which to strike the enemy’s 
left flank. The first Spitfires on Akyab touched down soon after the 
occupation and they immediately had their first success. Six Oscar 
fighter-bombers flew over the island to attack naval units. They were 
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intercepted by the Spitfires, which easily outclimbed them and 
destroyed five of the six. 

On their first mission in S.E.A.C., R.A.F. Servicing Commandos 
went into Akyab with the Spitfires. Battle-trained mechanics and 
electricians, wireless technicians and other experts, they had the job 
of immediately servicing aircraft in front-line conditions, before the 
ground crews had time to catch up. From Akyab on they became an 
essential and useful part of each advance. 

Nine days after the painless landing on Akyab Island an amphibious 
attack was made on the mainland at Myebon to the south-east. 
Thunderbolts, Hurricanes and American Mitchells (B.25s) neutralized 
defences, Hurricanes laid a smoke curtain along the beach, and the 
attack went in, developing into a grim battle among the chaungs and 
the mangrove swamps. The climax came at Kangaw. At this point, 
guarding the coastal road, the enemy hung on so fiercely that for the 
first time his guns did not cease fire when Allied aircraft were overhead. 
Fighting at grenade distance from the Allies, he lost 2,000 dead. 
Here Strategic Air Force was called in to tear away the jungle growth 
from the two hills which impeded the advance, and then the fighter- 
bombers of 224 Group struck again and again, directed by radio- 
telephony from Visual Control Posts based on the ground. In the 
first three days of the Kangaw fight 1,150 sorties were flown and 
750 tons dropped on Japanese positions in the Arakan tradition— 
“* If a target is a target, then we'll smother it ”. 

Ramree Island, larger than Akyab and sixty miles south of it, was 
entered on January 21st after a heavy pounding by naval guns 
alternating with bombing by R.A.F. and American Liberators (B.24s). 
Spitfires, Lightnings (P.38s) and Thunderbolts patrolled overhead as 
the invasion barges approached the coast and, immediately before the 
Army went in, Thunderbolts sprayed the beaches with machine-gun 
and cannon-fire. As the troops swarmed from the landing craft the 
squadrons went forward and covered the advance. Only 1,000 
‘Japanese defended Ramree, but of these only twenty surrendered. 
Those who were not killed by bomb or bullet tried to swim through the 
crocodile swamps to the mainland, and failed. 

Completely in Allied hands by February 22nd, Ramree Island was 
especially useful for its excellent sites for airfields, daggers pointing 
immediately at Taungup, chief Japanese supply base in Arakan. 
Taungup was at the head of a 110-mile metalled road—‘‘ the road 
through the clouds *—leading to Prome on the Irrawaddy, and it 
lay only twenty miles from Ramree. 

More amphibious landings were to come, but substantially the war 
of the air-strips in Arakan was over. Development of the airfields by 
Army engineers and stockpiling by Combat Cargo Task Force had 
already begun. 
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MANDALAY 


EBRUARY 1945 was the month of decisions. At a_ historic 
Calcutta conference the Supreme Allied Commander, Admiral 
Mountbatten, asked Air Chief Marshal Sir Keith Park whether 
Air Command could accept the task of supplying Fourteenth Army 
on an overland advance to Rangoon. The job was immense, the 
greatest air supply task of the war, and it was accepted. 

The risk taken was not less great. If the port of Rangoon were 
entered before the break of the monsoon three months hence, then 
shipping could take over the giant burden of feeding more than 
300,000 men. If not, the transport squadrons would have to continue 
this unprecedented charge through five months of rain. The parallel 
with the Japanese disaster after their failure to reach Imphal before 
the monsoon was ominous, but not quite complete, since the enemy 
had lacked an air force to save him. 

The new plans, which even a few months before would hardly have 
been given serious consideration had they been proposed, showed 
now how transfigured was the whole conception of Burma campaigning. 
In Central Burma, in the northern area, and in Arakan, the boon of 
air supply had given the ground forces a degree of mobility which 
enabled them to exploit the slightest advance. Simultaneously the 
growing weight of the close-support squadrons helped these initial 
advances to grow both greater and more frequent, so that now even 
distant Rangoon had come into the orbit of possible attainment in the 

next few months. 

' In February, too, the immediate tactical plan for an ambitious 
drive to the heart of Burma was agreed. The ground forces in the 
centre had done so well on the advance towards the Irrawaddy, where 
the work of Vincent’s 221 Group was so much more effective than it 
could be in the cover of jungle, that the immediate chances were 
considerable. Together Fourteenth Army and 221 Group submitted 
a plan for vigorous exploitation. It was considered that if the 
Japanese, who had already had the cream of their army skimmed in 
the Imphal retreat, chose to stand and fight before Mandalay, there 
would be great hope of destroying them in the plains and so opening 
for fast columns the way to Rangoon. 

Approval was given to the plan, the immediate tactical intention of 
which was the encirclement of the enemy. Thirty-six Division was 
advancing down from Myitkyina towards Mandalay, with air support 
from the American roth Air Force; 33 Corps would assault Mandalay 
from the north and west with 221 Group’s aid; the master-stroke of 
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the whole operation was to be a secret move by 4 Corps, assisted by 
some fantastic deception tactics to be executed by 221 Group. The 
intention was to switch this Corps’ direction of advance, swinging 
wide to the Allied right flank, and then to close in considerably south 
of Mandalay at the enemy centre of Meiktila. At this point American 
Dakotas would pour in a fresh British brigade. Bombers would 
complete the circle. The enemy himself took the first step towards 
the plan’s success when he not only elected to fight before Mandalay 
but began to draw reinforcements into the net. 

General Messervy’s advance with 4 Corps—the long scythe-sweep 
that was to be the most successful bluff of the Burma War—met its 
first obstacle at Gangaw. Operating with only a light tip in order 
to conceal the massive weight behind the thrust, and well guarded by 
fighters to shoot down any Japanese reconnaissance aircraft, the 
Corps asked for a strong air attack to reduce Gangaw. In that way 
the presence of only small Allied ground forces would need to be 
revealed. An ‘‘ Earthquake Minor” operation was accordingly 
mounted with American Mitchells (B.25s) and R.A.F. Thunderbolts 
and Hurricanes. A Visual Control Post officered by R.A.F. men 
experienced with Wingate, and travelling, as was now almost the 
invariable rule, with the forward companies, guided Hurribombers 
on to any positions still intact after the ‘‘ Earthquake ”. 

At 2.30 in the afternoon the attack was delivered, and ninety minutes 
later five out of the six main enemy positions were in the hands of 
4 Corps. ‘‘Thank you”, 4 Corps signalled to Air Vice-Marshal 
Vincent, ‘‘for your most excellent Earthquake. Thanks to your 
effort position now reported captured with only loss of two infantry 
wounded.” 

Dakota pilots who watched the advance from the air said that it 
was possible from a great many miles away to see the high line of 
red dust overhanging the column, with its motley vehicles ranging 
from bullock-carts to Sherman tanks, as it went through the flattened 
village of Gangaw. Both fighter-bombers and Dakotas now began to 
work the short haul from their new bases captured in Arakan, the 
fighter-bombers winkling out enemy guns and the supply aircraft 
either delivering their loads of food, petrol and ordnance to the 
4 Corps dropping-zones in dried river-beds close to the enemy or 
landing them at freshly bulldozed strips. With this impetus the 
ground forces came to the banks of the Irrawaddy a hundred miles 
south-west of Mandalay, opposite the gold pagodas of the ancient 
village of Pagan. 

Because of the special air precautions to keep reconnaissance 
aircraft away, the enemy in this zone remained completely ignorant of 
the real nature of the threat. To confuse him yet further ‘‘ Operation 
Cloak ” was now staged, involving the simulation of sudden flare-ups 
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Armed reconnaissance. While the Hurricane’s guns are loaded with shells, the 
camera which will bring back evidence of enemy dispositions is installed. 
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After reconnaissance, the attack. Here are R.A.F. Thunderbolts on the Arakan front,; 
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The trains are stopped. Thunderbolts have done an excellent job with this 
river bridge. It carried the only railway line from Mandalay to Rangoon. 


Lost in transit. A mass of enemy war supplies went up in flames when 
Beaufighters shot up this line of trucks on the Mandalay—Rangoon railway. + 


Supplying the advance on Mandalay. During the Burma War more than 550,000 tons: 


ere flown to the Allied forces—an Army advancing on the wings of an Air Force. 
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THE RECONQUEST OF BURMA. From the coast, the centre and the 
north, four armies took the offensive in December 1944. Nourished and 
supported from the air, they achieved Mountbatten’s directive, liberated 
Burma, made India safe. Between December and the end of the following 
April, 318,000 tons of material and 120,000 men were carried by aircraft 
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at new points. Dummy parachutists as well as some strange deception 
devices were dropped by Mosquitoes and Beaufighters at points near 
the river, in the rear of the enemy. 

Known as ‘‘ canned battle,” these gadgets included ‘‘ paraflex ’’, 
which on hitting the ground imitated precisely the sound of rifle-fire 
punctuated with hand-grenades exploding, and ‘‘ aquaskit””’, which 
sent up Very lights when it smacked the water. ‘‘ Canned battle ”’ 
was dropped for several nights in succession and had its desired effect. 
When the real crossing at Pagan was launched in the middle of 
February the opposing enemy forces, who in any case had not properly 
appreciated the menace and believed they were faced with no more 
than a column of somewhat active commando troops, had been drawn 
to the noises farther south. 

Some machine-gun opposition had been left among the cliffs on 
the east bank of the river and this took toll of the boats. Although 
one Visual Control Post was lost in the waters of the Irrawaddy, 
another gained the far bank with the assault forces and began calling 
down the Mitchells (B.25s) and Thunderbolts (P.47s) patrolling 
overhead. On the day following the crossing a continuing ‘‘ cab-rank ”’ 
of fighter bombers helped to widen the bridgehead, using both high 
explosive and liquid napalm fire-bombs, which had now come into 
employment in the theatre. The fire of these spread with such appalling 
effect on the enemy, and the accuracy achieved by the Visual Control 
Post in guiding the pilots on to the enemy guns was such that Army 
reports commented that it might well be considered to delay ground 
action, ‘‘ since a tendency was noted to watch the exhibition rather 
than to get on with the attack ”’. 

Within a few days 4 Corps were across in strength and began the 
eighty-five-mile dash to the airfields of Meiktila. Sometimes the Army 
vehicles were able to drive six abreast, but occasionally only the 
bulldozers, which accompanied them to level the airstrips, were able 
to haul bogged trucks from the sand of the dried-up chaungs. Forward 
elements were on the first Meiktila airfield of Thabutkon in seventy-two 
hours after leaving the Irrawaddy. 

As soon as the strip was cleared of the enemy the signal was flashed 
to Headquarters and, in the next three and a half days, Dakotas 
based on Imphal plain landed on Thabutkon airfield 358 loads of 
troops, a complete brigade for the defence of the strip and for 
immediate exploitation. There was sniping and mortar-fire at the 
incoming transports, but the forward column pushed on through the 
grey, bedraggled town of Meiktila, with its lake now full of Japanese 
dead, and occupied the largest airstrip in the zone. Thabutkon was 
closed and Meiktila main airfield, which had been the chief Japanese 
stronghold and the base from which enemy aircraft had set out to 
attack Imphal during the siege, was opened as an Allied strip. In the 
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weeks to come there would be dangerous moments, the field would be 
fought over again and again and many lives would be lost in its 
keeping, but the first high aim of the Slim-Vincent plan had been 
achieved. The Army and the Air Force were at Meiktila, south of 
Mandalay and on the route to Rangoon. The main Japanese army 
had been severed. 

Meiktila was to be the anvil against which the hammer from the 
north, wielded by 33 Corps and 221 Group, would crush the forces of 
Japan. The hammer moved now into position on the northern 
Irrawaddy. 

Airfield constructors of the Royal Engineers rode with the spear- 
heads; often in only a few hours they worked miracles with the strips 
which the enemy had had no intention of leaving as presents to the 
R.A.F. Sometimes trenches five feet deep stretched across the runways. 
At Shwebo the strip had to be remade completely, but at Onbauk 
the enemy was satisfied with fitting some grotesque booby-traps 
consisting of bombs with bricks poised above them. These were held 
by string intended to be severed by a saboteur controlling the other 
end, and they were a failure. 

All along the front now the Army were levelling strips by the score, 
so that in one month 221 Group’s squadrons and wings alone moved 
forward on twenty-eight occasions. Hurribombers flew to their new 
base at Onbauk only eight miles from the battle at Singu, where 
33 Corps were attempting to force the Irrawaddy to the north of 
Mandalay. Now the tentacles spread to the river banks at other 
points, including Myinmu, west of Mandalay, and the air forces 
were called on not only for intense bombardment of enemy guns and 
more urgent supply at the new points, but also for fresh ruses and 
devices to confuse and bedevil the enemy. 

Again ‘‘ canned battle” was cast out of the back of Beaufighters 
wherever this could cause the most trouble, and occasionally it had 
surprising results, A small British force which had penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Japanese headquarters was assisted by a mock 

’ battle staged by a Beaufighter a few miles away, including the noises 
of 25-pounders, rifle and machine-gun fire and Very signals. The 
Japanese defences feared a parachutist attack and immediately moved 
out to investigate. Their H.Q. was occupied by the British, and the 
enemy never succeeded in returning. 

The supply of ‘‘ cover noise”? was another supplementary aid 
provided for the river crossings, usually furnished by Hurricanes or 
Beaufighters in order to drown the whirr of motor-boats chugging 
towards the grey beaches on the far bank, or the revealing sound of 
tanks taking up position. The most enterprising and chief ‘‘ noise- 
maker ’? was Group Captain Henry Goddard, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
commander of a wing so famous in 221 Group for its original and 
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courageous methods, and the heterogeneous aircraft which it collected 
for its exploits, that it was known throughout Burma as ‘‘ Henry 
Goddard’s 4th Tactical Air Force ”’. 

During the night crossings, Goddard took up an aged Harvard 
trainer, unarmed but notorious for the ear-piercing snarl of its engines. 
By diving, climbing and turning, the Harvard could and did give a 
reasonable impersonation of any number of aircraft up to a squadron. 
All night long, while the crossings were being completed, the Harvard 
or the Hurricanes continued their cover noise so that frequently our 
ground forces were successful in gaining the far bank without detection. 
Even when the enemy knew of the assault it was his practice to keep: 
his guns silent while aircraft were overhead, in order to hide his 
position, so that the ‘‘ noise-patrol ” had its uses then too. 

There were other auxiliary services that Eastern Air Command 
rendered during the river crossings of February, such as the fly-in 
of motor-boats from Bombay by Sunderlands. 

The most indispensable co-operation which the air was able to 
give, however, remained the service of the transports and the fire- 
power of the attack aircraft. Against the Singu bridgehead north of . 
Mandalay the enemy brought up heavy artillery, heavier than 
Fourteenth Army had previously experienced, and on these the heat 
of air power was turned by squadrons which operated five sorties a 
day. During one complete period of forty-eight hours Thunderbolts 
and Mitchells silenced the enemy’s heavy guns, enabling 33 Corps to 
make faster headway. At night Mosquitoes, Hurricanes and Beau- 
fighters bombed, strafed and burned a path for the advancing troops.. 

As the tentacles of the Army spread towards Mandalay from north, 
west and south, the enemy made his appreciation of the threat and 
decided that the real attack was coming from Myinmu, the western 
bridgehead. In the event he was wrong—he could hardly be anything 
else in view of the deception tactics and of his total inability to pass 
a reconnaissance aircraft over the relevant zones—but his reaction 
to Myinmu was extremely strong, and might have been dangerous. 
The Japanese had only one tank regiment in Burma, and the last 
time it had been seen in action was on the perimeter of Imphal. It 
was evidence of the enemy’s plight, and also of his lack of recon- 
naissance, that he committed his tanks now to Myinmu. 

While the presence of the tanks was suspected by the Fourteenth 
Army their whereabouts was unknown, and Hurricanes were asked to 
search. At ten in the morning of February rgth two Hurricanes, 
piloted by Flight Lieutenant James Farquharson, D.F.C., and Flight 
Lieutenant R. J. Ballard, were on ‘‘ cab-rank”’ patrol, waiting for a 
target from the Visual Control Post, when the R.A.F. officer on the 
ground told them by radio-telephony that there was nothing for the 
moment but that they were to keep watch for tanks. The pilots 
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found some tracks that might have been tank tracks, but these dis- 
appeared in the scrub. Then Farquharson, who had a reputation 
for his reconnaissance work, called to the V.C.P. that he had seen 
‘something suspicious. 

Ballard flew over to join him, and found Farquharson circling 
what at first appeared to be a small native shed in a nullah. The 
only unusual thing about it was that it was camouflaged with tree 
branches and there was no tree anywhere near it. The nullah was 
curved and deep, difficult for attack, but Farquharson blew away the 
branches with a couple of shells and revealed a tank. 

The secret was out. Attacking immediately, the pair set fire to the 
tank with their 40-mm. cannon and then searched farther south. 
They found another tank in a chaung 800 yards away. Relief for the 
** cab-rank” patrol now arrived and more Hurricanes were summoned, 
some with cannon and some with rockets. In all during that day 
thirteen tanks were discovered and all were destroyed. The enemy had 
had complete confidence in his camouflage, offering no defence in 
protection of what was in fact the heaviest concentration of enemy 
armour found in the Burma War. This absence of defence removed 
the need for any evasive action, and the pilots were able to concentrate 
on searching. They found that most often one or two shells were 
enough to set fire to the tanks, which normally burned lightly for a 
few minutes and then burst into a good blaze which lasted about 
an hour. 

Next day the enemy closed the stable door. Only two aircraft of 
the same squadron, again out searching for tanks, returned without 
having been hit by anti-aircraft fire. But the damage had been done, 
and what was almost the last of the enemy’s armour was broken. 
The significance of the day’s tank-busting was emphasized by the signal 
from 33 Corps: ‘‘ Destruction of enemy armour is of major importance 
in our battle for the bridgehead. Well done !*”? And more exuberantly 
from the division concerned to the Hurricane squadron: ‘‘ Nippon 
Hardware Corporation has gone bust. Nice work. Tanks a million! ” 

In February more than 2,000,000 pounds, or over 1,000 short tons, 
of bombs were aimed at the enemy by 221 Group alone, an enormous 
figure for the Burma theatre. In the same period Combat Cargo 
Task Force delivered over 60,000 tons of food and ordnance. Thus 
aided, the Army pushed on until by mid-March the pagodas of 
Mandalay were in sight. 

While the enemy held firm behind the high red walls and the wide 
moat of Mandalay’s Fort Dufferin, the pursuit continued elsewhere 
over Burma. In the east the American roth Air Force chased the 
remnants that sought escape over the tortuous Shan tracks. In the 
west the enemy were on the slow retreat by sampan and on foot out 
of Arakan to the relative safety of the lower Irrawaddy, hindered or 
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slaughtered on their way by the Spitfires and Hurricanes of 224 Group. 

Each Allied advance was part of Mountbatten’s design for the 

re-conquest of Burma, but, because of its fame, Mandalay on the. 
central front held the world’s attention. From here the news of great 

victory was awaited. 

In truth the reason for the value now of Mandalay rested not on 
the town itself, nor even on its psychological importance as the home 
of the Burma kings, but on the fact that it held the key to all road, 
rail and river lines of communication; on these the enemy had been 
totally dependent in a way that the air-fed Allies could never be. 
The Japanese who had perished in the Hukawng Valley, those who 
fell at Kohima and Imphal or died of hunger or weakness on the way 
back—in fact almost every enemy soldier in north and north-east 
Burma—had depended on the supplies that passed through the 
Mandalay hub. The arterial spokes about it were already mostly 
broken, and in Fort Dufferin only the very centre of the hub remained. 

At first General Slim intended to push on, by-passing Fort Dufferin 
and leaving it to be taken care of later. Then he changed his plan 
and asked for air help in reducing it, since he could not spare the 
services of the troops which would otherwise need to stay behind. 
Air Operations officers had already examined the problem of breaking 
the fort by bombs and rockets, and now their plan was put into operation. 

’ The walls of the vast fort were, with their earth backing, about 
forty-five feet thick, and were entirely moat-surrounded. They were 
attacked by R.A.F. Thunderbolts and Hurricanes and American 
Mitchells (B.25). 

‘© Master-bomber ” technique was used by the commander of the 
Thunderbolts, Group Captain B. A. Chacksfield, O.B.E., who flew 
back and forth over the target directing his wing by radio. He 
watched the bombs of the first aircraft hit the upward-sloping earth 
ramparts and skip over the walls out of the fort before exploding. 
So he switched the attack round, bombing from the outside in. The 
master-bomber advised, too, on the run, height and precise spot at 
which to keep hammering. By the efforts of all the bombers twenty-six 
separate gaps were made in the great walls; when the Army climbed 
over the debris they found that the defenders. had fled from the attack 
by means of a secret sewer. On March 2oth the flag of Fourteenth 
Army was raised over the fort. In his Order of the Day to the troops, 
General Slim said: ‘‘ You have won the battle for Central Burma. 
Though every unit of the Fourteenth Army played its part there could 
have been no victory without the constant support of the Allied Air 
Forces. They never failed us, and it is their victory as much as ours ”’. 

The day of triumph in Mandalay was also the day of alarm in 
Meiktila. The 33 Corps hammer, striking from the north, had been 
so successful that for a while there was anxiety as to whether the 
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strength of the 4 Corps anvil around Meiktila was great enough to 
hold the southward thrust of the enemy. Continued landing of 
troops and supplies on Meiktila strip was still essential to 4 Corps, 
yet Combat Cargo Task Force was finding that the toll of aircraft 
which the Japanese ground forces were able to exact was becoming 
uneconomic. 

- With seventeen squadrons to supply all the Fourteenth Army south 
of Imphal and much of 15 Corps in Arakan there was no room for 
wastage. But enemy snipers and enemy guns continued to penetrate 
Meiktila’s perimeter and, though the Army made every effort to push 
them back, gunfire was still taking toll of Dakotas on the runway. 
On March 2oth, the day that the flag was raised in Mandalay, twelve 
accurately placed Japanese shells landed in the midst of a Dakota 
parking-bay on Meiktila, damaging seven aircraft and killing men. 
An Army captain of Forward Airfield Maintenance Organization, 
with great bravery among the writhing bodies and bursting shells, 
guided the still sound aircraft out of the dispersal to take-off. 

So fluid was the ground situation here that it was necessary each 
dawn for men of the Royal Air Force Regiment, who, though in small 
strength, shared with the Army the defence of the airfields, to comb 
Meiktila strip before the Dakotas landed. The procedure was for 
some 400 men to form a line and sweep from one end of the area to 
the other, examining every gully and foxhole for snipers. The patrols 
took two hours to complete, but they were thorough, effective, and the 
only sure method of removing the enemy. 

The R.A.F. Regiment, in its defence of airfields, had met the 
enemy before in the campaign, at points which included Palel in 
Imphal valley and Onbauk near the Irrawaddy, but at Meiktila they 
had their greatest success and proved their mettle. On one morning 
for ninety minutes, while waiting for a tank attack to be launched, 
they drove back two companies of Japanese who had infiltrated on to 
the strip during the night; forty-eight enemy killed were credited to 
R.A.F. Regiment action for the loss of seven. 

By such morning sweeps the fly-in of troops and ammunition was 
able to continue till late March, although at times the enemy had | 
guns of formidable calibre bearing on the runway. The normal 
procedure was for the strip itself to be cleared by about ten in the 
morning, and the Dakotas then came overhead. If, however, the 
pilots saw firing below, their orders were to fly beyond the horizon 
and return again in a few minutes. Despite precautions, inevitably 
losses continued. If an aircraft was so damaged that it had to be left 
on the field overnight, by morning it had almost invariably been blown 
up by enemy patrols. 

In these conditions the continued fly-in of reinforcements was an 
outstanding achievement. Cargo ships were not normally expected 
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to approach an enemy-held shore to land their stores, yet that was 
the position which pilots of the unarmed transports had accepted. 
By the 22nd, however, the delivery of the reinforcing brigade was 
complete and Combat Cargo Task Force decided to end the attrition. 
Supply for the next few days was by dropping only. 

One service to Meiktila, however, had to continue despite the 
proximity of Japanese guns. Dakotas and light planes had still to 
land for the picking up of casualties, who had no other means of 
reaching the hospitals. By the end of the campaign more than 140,000 
sick and wounded had been taken by aircraft from all Burma to base areas 
for medical or surgical treatment, and in that time the service, jointly 
British and American, never failed, no matter how dangerous the task. 

It did not fail at Meiktila. While the Meiktila strip was closed to 
supply transports, small Sentinel (L.5) aircraft rescued 550 sick and 
wounded and carried them to the Casualty Air Evacuation Units in 
the hospital zones. And when the situation was desperate and 
casualties mounted in the fierce fighting, the prohibition on Dakotas 
landing was relaxed. It was arising out of one such pick-up of casualties 
that Leading Aircraftman Ian Fiddes earned the award, unusual in 
the R.A.F., of the Military Medal. 

Fiddes was one of a pool of air ambulance nursing orderlies of 
whom—owing to the manpower shortage which affected Burma 
almost to the end—only twenty-seven were ever supplied of the 
hundred and fifty required. Their task was to assist the patients 
during the air journey, sometimes to give injections to ease pain, and 
to administer oxygen where needed over the mountains. Often, during 
the monsoon period, even at midday it grew so dark in the Dakotas 
that lights were needed and, in the turbulence, new brackets would 
snap asunder and stretchers collapse. It was a busy time for the 
nursing orderlies, and busier still when mental cases were included in 
the air ambulances. Fiddes had been flying on such work an average 
of ten hours a day, but sometimes as many as thirteen hours a day, 
for nine out of every ten days of the previous five months, when 
towards the end of March he flew to Meiktila. 

His Dakota passed over the heads of the Japanese, then holding 
the perimeter of the airfield, touched down and ran through gunfire. 
The engines were kept going while stores were unloaded and the 
casualties lifted on board. Fiddes had time to notice among his load 
a brigade major, wounded in the stomach, thighs and arms by a 
shell, and a Sikh who had been burned and was swathed like a mummy 
in bandages. Most of the remainder were ‘‘ mixed plaster cases ”’. 
As he carried them in with the help of R.A.F. Servicing Commandos, 
the enemy’s mortar-shells, which sounded like corks being drawn 
from a gigantic bottle, drew nearer, and then an anti-tank gun fired 
over open sights on the Dakota from about 200 yards away. - 
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The first shell hit the port under-carriage and split it, riddling also 
- the pilot’s cockpit. The brigade major’s scalp was opened. Since 
it was impossible for the aircraft to take off, Fiddes began to get the 
walking cases out and place them in shell craters. Then he, the 
R.A.F. crew, and the Commandos carried the stretcher-cases to 
blast-pens intended to protect aircraft. When Fiddes returned for 
the last stretcher case, the swathed Sikh, he found that he had somehow 
crept on his stomach to a crater, despite his burns and bandages. 

Although the port under-carriage had now collapsed, and another 
shell had hit the tail, Fiddes decided he could not leave behind his 
first-aid kit or oxygen, so he retrieved them under fire and then went 
round the craters giving what help he could. 

While the shelling continued, hitting another R.A.F. aircraft 
which immediately burst into flames, Fiddes placed the major in a 
jeep, sent him off to the Casualty Clearing Station, and filled an 
ambulance with other stretcher-cases. Then the ambulance became 
the Japanese target. 

Under fire Fiddes took the men out again and replaced: ee ina 
shelter until there was a lull during which he was able to carry them to 
an assembly point a quarter of a mile away, where the ambulances 
collected them. He then joined the R.A.F. defensive box at Meiktila 
and, although exhausted, continued with his first-aid work while the 
box was under attack for forty-eight hours. Most of that time he was 
in the open, rescuing wounded. 

R.A.F. and American Sentinels (L.5s) were meantime landing ata 
short strip on the other side of Meiktila town and the men in the 
defence box decided to attempt to pass a three-ton lorry, loaded with 
casualties, to the light strip. Fiddes went with them. The lorry, 
however, was ambushed on the way and caught in cross-fire on the 
road, and again Fiddes carried or led all his casualties, thirty of them 
this time, to craters at the side of the road. There they stayed until 
Gurkhas arrived, kukried the Japanese and signalled the lorry on. 
When the party finally reached the airstrip, Fiddes saw all his casualties 
off to safety and then himself went out in the last L.5. The whole 
occasion had been his first time under fire. His next trip as nursing 
orderly was in a Dakota back to Meiktila. 

Gradually 4 Corps gained the upper hand at this southern point 
of the huge battlefield. The average number that the enemy lost 
in his daily assaults on Meiktila was about 250 killed, but often the 
figures rose above 400, and on April roth, the blackest day of all for 
the enemy, 1,100 Japanese bodies were counted. Fighter-bomber and 
Mitchell aid was unremitting and occasionally ‘‘ Earthquake Minors ” 
were supplied to help the Army. Under attack from three directions 
in the huge Mandalay—Meiktila arena, prevented by our bombers 
from getting the essential materials of defence, and facing an Allied 
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Army which was now being air-fed with 74,000 tons a month, the 
enemy was gradually forced to give way. 

By the beginning of April Japanese military power in Burma had 
been substantially shattered. As 4 Corps advanced down the railway 
towards Rangoon, 33 Corps with air help moved south-west and, 
on April 19th, reached the Magwe airfields. At this scene, three years 
ago, the Royal Air Force had suffered its greatest disaster. Like 
Mountbatten’s symbol for S.E.A.C., a phoenix, it had arisen from 
its own ashes and soared in splendour. It returned now to 
Magwe, bearing on its wings an avenging army. 
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|B aceohiee of the slow and frightful killing match before Meiktila, an 
element of danger had come into the situation: the time-table for 
Rangoon, on which all depended, had been upset. Month by 
month, as Army and Group had probed deeper south into Burma, the 
numbers of fighting men who were wholly dependent on what was 
brought them by air had risen to the remarkable total of 356,000. By 
overworking the transport squadrons until sometimes pilots were flying 
twelve hours a day, and by advancing the forward landing fields to 
the danger line and beyond it, the seventeen squadrons of Combat 
Cargo Task Force had marvellously succeeded in maintaining the 
flow. But in April the first heavy storms, the ‘‘ chotah monsoon ” or 
mango showers, were already beginning. And Rangoon was still 
nearly three hundred miles away. If that great port were not captured 
by mid-May—and to General Leese after Meiktila this seemed 
unlikely—beyond all doubt it would be impossible to keep up the 
same rate of supply. The number of cargo sorties which could 
penetrate the clouds and turbulence over this grim terrain, at its 
worst at the beginning and end of the monsoon, would be severely 
restricted. The weather clouds loomed again as south-east Asia’s 
gravest threat. 

The old plans for the capture of Rangoon by parachutists were again 
brought out, modified to the new circumstances and approved by the 
Supreme Allied Commander on April 16th. Paratroops were to 
neutralize the guns, and then a seaborne invasion would sail up the 
Rangoon river. Air Commodore the Earl of Bandon was to command 
the considerable tactical air operations while Brigadier-General Evans 
' would be in charge of the air transports. The assault was code-named 
‘© Operation Dracula”. D-Day was fixed for May and. 

Meantime the two parallel thrusts of 33 Corps and 4 Corps pushed 
on down from the north, and all the power and experience of Eastern 
Air Command were aimed at the supreme objective of ejecting the 
enemy from the port. 

Strategic Air Force, in preparation for Dracula, concentrated on 
Rangoon and the railway from Siam. The severance of communica- 
tions was now not enough, for approximately six months’ reserves of 
supplies had, in his long stay, been stockpiled by the enemy in the 
Rangoon zone. Systematic destruction of these dumps was therefore 
initiated with the help of the Superfortresses (B.29s) of XXth Bomber 
Command. Of 1,700 well-dispersed storage units more than half 
were sent up in flames. So again the smoke columns rose over Rangoon, 
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as they had done that day three years before when the British left. 
These strategic blows both by R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F., and the 
explosions of the dumps by 221 Group nearer the battle-zone, had 
telling effect. Railway yards, rolling stock, radar and gun emplace- 
ments, airfields that were still in use and the few aircraft that landed 
there, bridges, highways, headquarters and enemy personnel, all 
received the impact of air strafing and bombing. Japanese Army 
Headquarters in Rangoon were blown up and 400 killed; the Rangoon 
river was mined by R.A.F. Liberators, preventing its use except for 
the smallest craft; and the mining endangered also the Japanese 
escape route south, forcing their troops, if they were to leave the city, 
either overland to the north through Pegu and towards the oncoming 
Fourteenth Army, or into the eastern swamps and then across the 
Bay of Martaban. 

The assault to the city continued and, while 224 Group and 15 Corps | 
in Arakan prepared for the air- and sea-borne attack, the two prongs 
of Fourteenth Army moved daily south towards Rangoon along the 
axes of the railway and the river. 

Established in Burma during three long years, and less than twelve 
months ago standing on the threshold of India, the Japanese were 
being driven from a thousand miles of territory. Since Meiktila the 
enemy High Command had utterly lost touch with the realities of 
the battle, and now every effort was made to bewilder them further. 
As set policy their headquarters were always bombed, so that there 
were instances when Japanese Army Headquarters were unaware of 
the location of Corps Headquarters and where divisions were lost and 
without orders. 

Airfield engineers now invariably marched with our main spear- 
heads, levelling and repairing the strips with marvellous speed, so 
that during April 221 Group was able to move its units nearer the 
shifting front no less than eighty times. But with the coming of the 
small rains the short-range fighter squadrons were forced by the 
mud to quit their most forward strips, and the longer-range Thunder- 
bolts were used to the limit. Mitchell squadrons helped by turning 
from their bridge-busting to the work of close-support of the Army. 

A new confusion was inflicted now on the enemy east of Thazi by 
Vincent’s 221 Group. It was believed that the Army would reap 
greater advantage by driving south at maximum speed than by 
pursuing the enemy to the Salween, and the air forces were required, 
therefore, to simulate an Army advance, perplexing the enemy into 
thinking he was being pushed along the Thazi—Loilem axis. The 
operation included the dropping of more ‘‘ canned battle” and 
automatic Very lights, which the aircraft answered as though 
signalling to paratroops. By daylight, fighter reconnaissance squadrons 
paid extraordinary attention to the same area, weaving over the 
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tracks and searching ‘‘ under trees” with such diligence that one 
Hurricane squadron found what was considered a ‘‘ dream target ” 
at that stage of the battle when the enemy offered so little for strafing. 
The target consisted of forty motor vehicles moving nose-to-tail slightly 
off the road; most of them were sent up in flames. The entire deception 
plan of mock night attacks and genuine daylight strafing proved a 
success, containing the enemy as had been hoped while the Army 
advanced south. 

The pace quickened so that now Fourteenth Army had asked that 
the bridges be no longer bombed. The destruction, it was found, was 
too thorough and impeded the Allies’ advance. This was agreed as 
policy by the air commanders, but in the event in some instances new 
bridges were flown in by the supply aircraft and quickly erected. 

Each new contingency and each problem seemed to be provided with 
its answer by the cargo aircraft. When engines were badly needed 
to haul trains along the newly won railways, eighteen complete ~ 
locomotives were taken apart and flown in twenty-seven aircraft 
direct from the United States, the first locomotive air-lift in history. 

At Meiktila by mid-April fifty-five gliders and 86,000 gallons of 
petrol were assembled to help the advance and, on the aist, the first 
fly-in was staged to Lewe airfield, which had been captured by 4 Corps 
and prepared by airfield engineers. Gliders carried a variety of 
loads which included bulldozers, jeeps and water. As they landed 
skirmishing went on and snipers were taken. Next day Oscars made 
their first appearance for some time and eight of them successfully 
shot up the gliders. It was virtually the last gasp of the Japanese 
air force in Burma, bravely flown by their pilots and badly handled 
by their commanders to the end. Ten minutes after their attack a 
really worthwhile target was at Lewe airfield, the first supply-dropping 
transports, but by then the Oscars had gone. 

Gliders carrying airfield engineers and equipment were flown 
in to more airfields as they were captured and, on April goth, a 
battalion group was carried by transports to an airfield near Pegu, 
only forty miles from Rangoon. The variety of airborne supplies 
which accompanied them included anti-tank mines, grenades, jeeps 
and a mobile radio station. At Pegu 400 prisoners-of-war, whom the 
Japanese had taken from the P.o.W. camp in Rangoon jail and who 
were attempting to march to Siam, were met by Fourteenth Army, 
and Combat Cargo Task Force immediately began to fly them out. 
They were the first of tens of thousands, many of them diseased and 
starving, who would be taken back by air to freedom. 

By the close of the month the Army was not more than a few days’ 
march from Rangoon. The monsoon, however, was uncomfortably 
close and aircraft were already flying through the preliminary storms. 
Fearing that the enemy would make his traditional stand for Rangoon, 
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as the Allies had done for Imphal, and that the port might not therefore 
be in our hands in time, General Leese allowed Operation Dracula 
to be executed on its planned date of May and. 

Standing outside a derelict Akyab hangar at 2.15 on the morning 

of May Day, the American air crews and the British and Canadian 
jump-masters who were to dispatch the parachutists listened to the 
weather briefing for Rangoon. The forecast was not promising. 
At 3 a.m. in a sudden rain squall thirty-eight Commando aircraft 
took off in rapid order and were clear of the runway in eleven minutes. 
Brigadier-General Evans, Commander of Combat Cargo Task Force, 
was in the leading aircraft, and Air Commodore Hardman, his 
‘Deputy and Commander of C.C.T.F.’s British element, was in the 
last one. Flying in threes, with American fighter escort above them, 
the transports made through the storms for the flatlands of Bassein, 
south-west of Rangoon. 
- Turbulence and visibility were so bad that half the fighter escort 
was forced to turn back, but the transports kept on. Clouds cleared 
as they came to their first pin-point and, employmg the R.A.F. 
jumping system, with signals from pilots using red and green lights, 
the initial ‘‘ sticks ” of Gurkha parachutists were dropped on target 
almost exactly at the time of schedule. 

The dropping-zone had been marked out by pathfinders with 
fluorescent panels and smoke-pots. As the drops continued the colours 
of parachutes mingled on the field until 700 troops plus the necessary 
R.A.F. Visual Control Posts had touched down with their guns, 
ammunition, radio equipment, cycles, food and water. In the 
afternoon another 160 Gurkha reinforcements were delivered by 
parachute after a typical monsoon journey. 

’ On May and, D-Day, R.A.F. supply air crews, delivering to the 
Gurkhas who were marching towards Rangoon from the south-west, 
watched a Royal Navy flotilla steaming up the Rangoon river. The 
full panoply of well-rehearsed invasion was moving to its climax; 
while the seaborne and the airborne soldiers from the south-west 
advanced towards the one port which meant so much to both 
belligerents, from the immediate north the two arms of Fourteenth 
Army were also drawing hourly closer. And then, at this moment 
of heavy suspense, when failure would mean disaster and success 
meant Burma, an R.A.F. pilot flying low over Rangoon jail observed 
a notice which read: 

JAPS GONE: BRITISH HERE. 

And, still wielding a whitewash brush, a figure was seen on another 
barrack roof-top in the prison grounds putting finishing touches to 
an appendix to the message, stating simply: 

EXTRACT DIGIT. 
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For users of R.A.F. slang there could be no ambiguity, no doubt 
of the genuineness of this behest. 

Although the advancing Armies and Navy could not yet know it, 
Rangoon had been vacated by the enemy and, indeed, had already 
been symbolically occupied by the Royal Air Force. On the afternoon 
of May 2nd Wing Commander A. E. Saunders, piloting a Mosquito, 
had been making a reconnaissance of the Rangoon airfield of 
Mingaladon when he observed a large white marking, as though a 
cloth had been laid out in surrender. He decided to land. 

Finding no Japanese on Mingaladon, Saunders made his way into 
Rangoon and immediately contacted the Allied prisoners-of-war, 
who were housed in the jail. These were now commanded by 
Wing Commander L. V. Hudson, Royal Australian Air Force, the 
senior prisoner-of-war, who had taken over when the Japanese guard 
left on the night of April 25th. Saunders and Hudson now held 
conference as to how to inform the invading forces that Rangoon was 
theirs for the taking. They lacked, however, any suitable radio- 
transmitter and Saunders’s Mosquito had burst a tyre in the touch-down. 
Accordingly Saunders decided to go by sampan:down-river towards 
the oncoming flotilla, and so possibly save unnecessary gunfire, while 
Hudson with equal practicability took a small party of airmen to 
Mingaladon airfield, where he organised local labour into preparing 
the strip for the supply aircraft which he did not daubt would soon be 
landing. 

When Group Captain John Grandy, D.S.O., after dropping a 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes over Government House, 
Rangoon, landed his Dakota at Mingaladon, the first Allied transport 
aircraft to land at.that field since February 1942, he was therefore 
astonished and delighted to find an R.A.F. officer, somewhat irregu- 
larly dressed in a loin-cloth, already there as Officer Commanding, 
Mingaladon, and in charge of Burmese gangs who were filling holes 
and clearing up debris. Dozens of airmen—many of whom had been 
in solitary confinement for six months, and almost all of whom had 
suffered cruelty and humiliation at Japanese hands—had now walked 
to Mingaladon from Rangoon jail, but none asked to return to 
freedom in Group Captain Grandy’s Dakota. They said they had a 
more important job to do where they were, preparing the airfield. 
In the end three of them who had been longest in enemy hands, and 
who were therefore the weakest, were ordered and helped by the 
others into the Dakota. 

With the confirmation which Wing Commander Saunders brought 
them, the invasion flotilla sailing up the Rangoon River decided to 
send forward a spearhead immediately, and a small but fast river 
convoy arrived in the water-front area of Rangoon. The soldiers 
were cheered by 2,000 Burmese, Indians and Chinese who had 
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congregated to welcome them, and then the crowd went back to what 
homes the war had left them—these coolies, bazaar merchants, 
mothers, workmen from the cheroot-makers, silversmiths and gem- 
cutters whose lives had been interrupted by the bombing around 
Christmas in 1941. 

Despite the ease with which the capital was entered, in anti-climax 
to the mighty preparations for its seizure, Rangoon was not surrendered 
without a struggle or the flowing of blood, for the battle of Rangoon 
had been fought at Kohima and Imphal, at Myitkyina, Mandalay 
and Meiktila. It was fought in the air over Arakan and Manipur 
and Don Muang, along the Bangkok railway and on moonlit nights 
over distant harbours; and its dead lay on mountain battlefields or 
where airmen had crashed, with nothing to mark their passing but a 
sudden noise and a petrol flame in unknown jungle places. 
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| i its original language ‘‘ Rangoon” means ‘‘ the war is over”, 
and because of its commanding position in any Burma war the 
possession of Rangoon would normally decide the battle. It had 
been left, however, to Mountbatten to show that Rangoon without air 
power is not enough. Now that he possessed both, the Burma War 
was undoubtedly decided, yet still there were two more battles 
to fight; each was necessary and each would cost Allied lives. The 
first was known variously as the Battle of the Bend or the Battle of 
the Paddy-fields, and it was necessary for the final expulsion of the 
men who had come from Japan to conquer Asia. The second was the 
battle of the monsoon, the last of the Burma War, and it had to be 
fought by transport aircraft both for the military clearance of Burma 
and for the feeding of a starving people. A third battle, too, was 
planned, the Battle of Malaya, but it was won without fighting, as 
straightforward a copy-book operation as the taking of Akyab or 
Rangoon, and successful for the same reason: the enemy had already 
been beaten on other battlefields. 

With the capture of Rangoon, however, the part of the American 
air forces was done, and both General George E. Stratemeyer’s 
Eastern Air Command and Brigadier-General Vernon Evans’s Combat 
Cargo Task Force became R.A.F. units, the latter henceforward known 
as 232 Group under Air Commodore J. D. I. Hardman. 

In the conquest of Burma the Americans had played a part that 
was more than magnificent. Their role was essential to victory, and 
the Burma War could not have been won when it was without them. 
Their combat actions were mostly in the Northern Combat Area 
Command, with which this story has been only partly concerned, but 
their transport aircraft took an equal and sometimes predominant 
role in supply all over Burma. The total number of their squadrons 
engaged amounted to forty-seven, only four fewer than those of the 
British Empire. Admiral Mountbatten spoke for the airmen, too, 
in his farewell letter to Stratemeyer, commander of the joint British- 
American Eastern Air Command: 

‘* From the day when I ordered the integration of the British and 
American Forces in December 1943 you have laboured unceasingly 
to produce a thoroughly happy and efficierit integrated air force in 
the Eastern Air Command. You have achieved the greatest air supply 
in history... . Through your air action you made it possible to 
reconquer Burma from the north, which was generally held to be 
militarily impossible.” 
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Gill Robb Wilson, an American air correspondent, was referring to 
air partnership.in all zones, but his words were especially apposite to 
S.E.A.C. when he wrote in the New York Herald Tribune on February rst, 
1946: ‘‘ During the late war, the English-speaking air forces of the 
world so complemented one another that no student of security can 
clearly separate them in his mind. In the first place, each learned 
that the word of the other was dependable and that performance would 
be at the highest attainable level. No American will contend that 
the British were easy to get along with and no Britisher will fail to 
testify to American stubbornness, but each will bear witness that the 
other can be trusted. Thus, among top aviation leadership of Great 
Britain and the United States, there is established firmly a mutual basis 
of respect for integrity. This is the most enduring of foundations”. _ 

The glory was gone now from the fighting, and with it passed the 
brief moment in which Burma held the headlines, but the heat and 
the storms continued, and in these conditions the remaining British 
squadrons hurried on the final victory. In the lightning thrusts south 
from Mandalay large concentrations of Japanese had been left 
unaccounted for and, during June and the first half of July, some of 
these had been biding their time in the rain-soaked ravines of the 
Pegu Yomas, awaiting an opportunity to escape east across the Sittang 
into Siam. Then they tried a mass break-out and there began the 
Battle of the Bend, the bloodiest slaughter of the whole Burma War. 

The fighting followed the familiar pattern—the prevention by 
bombers of supplies reaching the enemy so that: he was unable to 
deploy his full potential; precision by the tactical squadrons so that 
enemy resistance was reduced; the gift of mobility to our own ground 
forces so that, unmindful of the roads behind them, which were 
- turned by the storms into bubbling mud, they could exploit every 
advance, knowing that supplies would reach them the Wingate way, 
** down the chimney ”’. 

The enemy were heavily attacked by airstrikes and ground forces 
at the foothills of the Pegu Yomas and then, when the break-out 
began, Spitfires maintained a ‘‘ cab-rank” patrol, with a Visual. 
Control Post guiding them from the ground. The R.A.F., who 
manned the V.C.P.s, had long grown accustomed to their role of 
front-line airmen, and accounts of their courage had become routine. 
But the men of the V.C.P.s never had a harder testing time than in the 
Battle of the Sittang Bend, for in this formless, marshy country it was 
no less possible for the wandering enemy bands to surround the Allies 
than the other way round. 

When 600 Gurkhas were in one such trap the commander of their 
V.C.P., Flight Lt. J. T. Taylor, superbly directed as many as seventeen 
aircraft at one time on to targets less than 250 yards from him. After 
five days inside the trap Taylor had his wireless set put out of action. 
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It was being repaired by Corporal S. R. Jackson when a shell burst 
ten yards away from their jeep. A splinter opened up Jackson’s chest 
over his heart, but he was the only man available who knew how to 
repair the wireless and he declined to be tended until he had the set 
working again. Eventually the Gurkhas fought their way out of the 
circle, with Taylor leading one of the companies. The Gurkhas’ 
Commanding Officer reported: ‘‘ We could never have got out of 
the jam but for the terrific air support superbly directed by Taylor. 
His coolness, cheerfulness and courage kept up everybody’s morale, 
including my own”’. 

_ The weather was now at its worst and, at the front, the cloud ceiling 
was sometimes down to 100 feet, below which Spitfires and Thunder- 
bolts were doing their dangerous work, while back at their bases the 
airfields were whipped into mud by the storms, making yet more 
difficult the work of the maintenance crews. For many of these 
airmen, who never had the glory or the excitement of operations, this 
was the fourth monsoon of the Burma War, and they found that being 
accustomed to it did not make things any better. Sometimes it was 
so hot that they could not touch the aircraft without suffering burns, 
and sometimes it was so wet that they could sail to work in a dinghy. 

The varieties of bane and bother which the Burma monsoon could 
bring to the airmen truly seemed endless. The heat caused engines 
to lose power because of increase of intake temperatures, distorted 
the ‘‘ Perspex” panelling, cooked ammunition till it exploded 
spontaneously, varied the tyre pressures throughout the day, rendered 
any exposed petrol highly dangerous and, because of. abnormal 
expansion, made riveting uncertain. In its effect on the men it 
brought exhaustion to many and death to some. 

In the dry spells dust, a commodity which was indeed not peculiar 


to the monsoon, required the fitting of special filters to engines. Every : 


open bearing had to be constantly polished and any fluid left in cans 
became almost solid with dust unless sealed. Whatever the precau- 
tions taken, the dust got into engines and generators, as well as into 
food, ears and eyes, so that the men cursed the dust and ached for 
the rain that would lay it, forgetting that the rain brought its own 
miseries. . 

Humidity and the rain corroded metals probably no faster in 
India and Burma than anywhere else, but there was very much more 
of it. Portable shelters were at one time introduced to place over 
aircraft noses while engine repairs or changes were being effected. 
They were found, however, to be impracticable because the sudden 
winds whipped them away. When bamboo mess-bashas and even 
aircraft were flung on their backs by the cyclonic winds that sprang up 
immediately before the onset of the monsoon, there was little liking on 
the airfields for portable shelters. 
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Vermin, and particularly white ants, added their portion to the 
airmen’s burdens. Sometimes because of the heat, and sometimes 
because of white ants, wooden aircraft such as Mosquitoes were 
known to break up in mid-air until new dopes were found to prevent 
it. Occasionally, when new types of aircraft were brought to Burma, 
the changes of temperature and the vibration of flight powdered the 
glue; whole wings developed a flutter and then snapped off. Some- 
times there was no remedy for these troubles and all aircraft of certain 
types had to be grounded, but most often the engineers found the cure. 

One nuisance which they could not counter was the tendency of 
insects, rodents and birds, from scorpions to tree-rats, to make their 
homes inside the cowlings, causing varying degrees of dismay and 
discomfort to the men who found them and not always improving the 
functioning of engines. 

It may be thought that since the monsoon comes each year men 
could prepare for these phenomena, but that is a false view. Each 
monsoon brought something new and, moreover, it would not have 
been possible to work at all if everything had been picketed down and 
sheltered against the worst violence. A cloud of blossom would 
suddenly rise from a tree and climb a thousand yards into the air, 
as at the airfield of Sinthe, and this would be the first sign of a frightful 
storm. Or a Liberator, properly picketed down, would be thrown over 
a Bengal base like a butterfly. Unprecedented precautions would 
have to be taken immediately. 

It was, of course, worse in the air. Much has been written about 
monsoon flying, but it is nevertheless extremely difficult for those who 
have not experienced it to appreciate the sensation. The feeling of 
helplessness and fear that even the most experienced airmen at.times 
endured while squall-currents hurled their aircraft down like a leaf 
in a cataract, was aggravated by the knowledge of what lay below if 
the men were forced down or baled out. Escape in most theatres of 
war for men parachuting down was always a cheering possibility, and 
survival at any rate was likely. But in Burma during the seven months 
to March 1945, of a total of 176 air crew members forced down either 
in enemy territory or in jungle in Allied territory, 166 were lost 
without trace. Of the ten who came back only three were from 
Japanese zones. 

Certainly there were miraculous escapes. Wing Commander 
George Nottage, D.S.O., A.F.C., captain of the only Beaufighter crew 
to escape from enemy country, had one of them. He was suffering from 
an attack of dengue fever when, after sinking an enemy lugger, he had - 
to crash-land near Moulmein. With native help he hacked out an 
airstrip for himself and, through agents, got word back to Allied 
territory. A Sentinel aircraft landed on Nottage’s private strip and 
rescued him. 
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For most air crew men, however, such an escape could be no more 
than a remote hope. As in other theatres, the R.A.F. had little use 
in its vocabulary for histrionics on death, referring to it obliquely 
and with a deprecatory air. Elsewhere in the R.A.F. death was 
** going for a Burton”, and a man who was killed had ‘‘ had it”. 
Here in Burma it was more often, mockingly spoken, ‘‘ the dreaded 
end ”. 

Yet, however warily they avoided talking of it, men inevitably 
thought of the danger of jungle and Japanese torture as they flew on 
the long trips through the storms. The hazards that were constantly 
with them should be remembered in order to give human significance 
to the statistics of the campaign, and particularly to the otherwise cold 
logistical fact that in all more than 550,000 tons of material were 
flown above Burma for the use of Allied forces. 

In June, near the end of this long haul, the R.A.F. Dakotas of 
232 Group lost twelve aircraft due to bad weather, with seventy-two 
casualties. During the last half of July, when the Sittang Bend battle 
was at its height, 112 aircraft were unable to get through the storms 
to their appointed dropping zones. Nevertheless in that fortnight 
the required supplies were flown in. In addition 1,256 troops were 
carried into Burma and 2,846, most of them casualties, flown out. 
The enemy were using small arms fire against the Dakotas, and trip- 
wires which in one case pared off the top of a tail as though by a 
cheese-knife, but without preventing a successful sortie. 

The enemy in his last stand was defeated, as he had been so often 
in the past year, by an air-supplied and air-supported Army; he was 
also almost annihilated, for by now more than 12,000 Japanese had 
been slain on this final battlefield. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that in his anti-aircraft armoury he had no opportunity to devise new 
weapons or ideas, or anything more potent than an odd trip-wire to 
keep away an air force which had already settled his fate. 

Two strange coincidences rounded off the last air phase. Because 
dropping-zones were sometimes only a few yards away from the 
enemy in the floodlands, fighter aircraft were brought in to help in 
the supply-dropping. Spitfires, Beaufighters and Hurricanes, which 
had done so much of the combat work in freeing Burma, were now 
tumbling out anything from food to boots. It was in the famous 
tradition of the flexibility of air power. Equally strange,-there was 
also pressed into service for supply-dropping the ancient, magnificent 
and all but retired Lysander, whose unwieldy slowness symbolized 
with unanswerable authority the mastery of an air force which could 
use such aircraft in 1945 against an arrogant foe, and use it successfully. 
And of all aircraft the pre-war Lysander, with its birdlike appearance 
and wings that seemed almost ready to flap, most nearly resembled 
that legendary victorious phoenix which was the badge of S.E.A.C. 
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The last R.A.F. attack of the war was made by the squadron which 
had delivered the first one. On September 3rd, 1939, the Blenheims 
of the Hyderabad squadron, operating from Wyton airfield, near 
Huntingdon, had scored two direct hits on the German pocket 
battleship Admiral von Scheer. On August 20th, 1945, operating 
from Hmawbi airfield, near Rangoon, its Mosquitoes bombed Japanese 
who were threatening guerrillas in the Tikeda area. It was the final 
offensive action of the R.A.F. before the Emperor of Japan, following 
the delivery of the second atomic bomb, accepted the Potsdam terms - 
of surrender. 

By that time Mountbatten’s directive had already been achieved 
and more. The road to China was free. Burma had been liberated 
and India was safe, at the cost of more than 100,000 Japanese dead. 
The Services together, by their valour and leadership, had been the 
agents of victory, but for the air forces in particular the Burma 
campaign was the most significant of all, and as glorious as any of the 
war. The conquest of Burma from the mountains in the north proved 
a doctrine new in warfare—that air power can carry, supply and 
support an army independently of ground channels. This was 
South-East Asia’s contribution to the art of war. 

The surrender of the 656,000 Japanese still in the theatre was 
signed in Singapore on September 12th, 1945, but before that date 
the R.A.F. was already at the tasks of peace, feeding the starving and, 
above all, carrying doctors, and the news that they were free men, 
to the 100,000 prisoners-of-war scattered in Japanese camps from 
Singapore to Saigon and from Bangkok to Sumatra. The pilots reported 
that, as they flew low over the barbed wire to drop their messages of 
freedom, they could easily see the men and women below, their bones 
protruding after so long a privation. Some of the prisoners picked up 
the fluttering messages and ran, obviously shouting the news to 
others, some jumped up and down, waving to the pilots, and some 
remained still, holding their heads in their hands. 
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